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1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  "  Sussex  Archseological  Society," 
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Clerk,  and  shall  be  required  to  remit  the  amount  due  from  him  to  the 
Treasurer,  Major  H.  P.  Molineux,  F.Gr.S.,  Old  Bank,  Lewes,  within  one 
month  of  his  election.  A  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society  and  a  List 
of  Members  shall  be  sent  to  each  Member  on  announcing  to  him  his 
election. 

7.  No  Member  shall  participate  in  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscription,  and,  if  a  new  Member,  his 
entrance  fee  also. 

8.  If  the  sum  due  from  a  new  Annual  Member  under  the  preceding 
Rules  be  not  paid  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  his  admission,  if 
he  be  in  the  United  Kingdom — or  if  abroad,  within  two  months — the 
Committee  shall  have  power  to  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  Members ; 
but  they  shall  have  power  to  reinstate  him  on  his  justifying  the  delay 
to  their  satisfaction. 
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1).  In  tho  case  of  any  Member  failing  to  pay  his  annual  subscription, 
duo  ou  the  1st  January,  before  the  25th  March,  the  Treasurer  shall 
apply  to  him  for  the  same,  and  if  the  subscription  is  not  paid  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  August,  if  the  Member  shall  be  resident  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  within  one  month  of  his  return,  if  he  shall  have 
been  abroad,  the  Committee  shall  have  power  at  its  discretion  to  erase 
his  name  from  the  list  of  members.  Any  Member  intending  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  the  Society  shall  give  notice,  in  writing,  to  the 
Clerk  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  other- 
wise lie  shall  be  liable  for  the  current  year's  subscription. 

10.  As  the  payment  of  his  subscription  will  entitle  a  Member  to 
enjoy  every  benefit  of  the  Society,  so  it  will  distinctly  imply  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Rules  for  the  time  being  in  force  for  the  government  of 
the  Society. 

11.  Two  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  each  year. 
The  annual  general  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  preceding 
Lady  Day  at  Lewes,  at  12.30,  when  the  Committee  shall  present  their 
Annual  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  past  year,  and  not  less  than  12 
members  shall  be  elected  to  act  on  the  Committee  for  the  succeeding 
year,  any  proposed  alteration  of  the  Rules  shall  be  considered,  and 
other  business  shall  be  transacted.  The  Local  Secretaries  shall  also 
be  elected  annually  at  this  Meeting.  The  second  general  meeting 
shall  be  held  in  June,  July  or  August,  at  some  place  rendered  interest- 
ing by  its  antiquities  or  historical  associations. 

12.  A  Special  General  Meeting  may  be  summoned  by  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  at  such  place  as  the  Committee  may  determine,  on  the 
requisition,  in  writing,  of  Five  Members,  or  of  the  President,  or  Two 
Vice-Presidents  specifying  the  subject  to  be  brought  forward  for 
consideration  at  such  meeting,  and  that  subject  only  shall  be  then 
considered  and  resolutions  passed  thereon. 

13.  At  all  Meetings  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Committee  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  majority  present  and  voting  shall  be  binding. 

14.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  except  at  the  General 
Meeting  in  March.  No  proposed  alteration  shall  be  considered  unless 
three  months'  previous  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  shall  have  been  given 
to  the  Committee.  No  subject  shall  be  discussed  more  than  once  in 
each  year,  except  with  consent  of  the  Committee. 

15.  Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers  and  the  exhibition 
of  antiquities  may  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Committee 
may  determine. 
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16.  All  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Committee. 

a.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
the  Honorary  Secretaries,  the  Treasurer,  the  Honorary  Curator  and 
Librarian,  the  Local  Honorary  Secretaries  and  not  less  than  12  Members 
(who  shall  be  elected  at  the  General  Meeting  in  March).  A  month's 
notice  should  be  given  of  the  intention  of  any  Member  to  nominate  a 
gentleman  as  a  Member  of  Committee,  and  the  names  of  those  pro- 
posed placed  in  the  Library,  together  with  that  of  the  proposer  and 
seconder.  Notice  of  such  nominations  to  be  sent  to  all  Members  of 
the  Committee. 

b.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  Lewes  (or  at  any  other  place  in  the 
County  that  a  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  determine)  on  the 
Wednesdays  immediately  preceding  the  first  three  usual  Quarter  Days 
in  every  year,  also  on  Wednesday  in  the  week  before  Christmas  week, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Hon.  Secretary  or  Hon.  Secretaries  may 
determine.    Three  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  form  a  quorum. 

c.  The  Committee  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  March,  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  manage  the  financial 
department  of  the  Society's  affairs.  Such  sub-committee  shall,  at  each 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  submit  a  report  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  Society,  when  cheques  signed  by  three  of  the  Members 
present  shall  be  drawn  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  same.  The  accounts 
of  the  Society  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the  examination  of  two 
auditors,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Committee  from  the  general  body 
of  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

d.  The  Committee  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  March,  appoint  an  Editor  of  the  Society's  Volume,  and 
the  Editor  so  appointed  shall  report  the  progress  of  the  Volume  at  the 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Committee. 

e.  The  Committee  may  appoint  any  Member  Local  Secretary  for  the 
town  or  district  where  he  may  reside,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  accurate  information  as  to  objects  of  local  interest ;  such  Local 
Secretaries  shall  be  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Committee. 
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Tiik  Committee  of  I  lie  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  have  the  honour 
to  lay  before  the  Members  the  Report  of  the  proceedings  and  work  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Lewes,  when  Mr. 
H.  Miehell  Whitley  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary  and  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  .Tenner 
Hon.  Curator  and  Librarian.  At  this  Meeting  Papers  were  read  on 
(1st)  "A  Roman  Cemetery  at  Chichester,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold,  F.S.A. 
(2nd)  "A  Kitchen  Midden  and  Refuse  Pits  at  Green  Street,  East- 
bourne," by  Mr.  H.  Miehell  Whitley,  F.G.S.,  and  (3rd)  "The  Juxon 
Medal,"  by  Mr.  Percy  S.  Godmam  Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  F.S.A.,  also 
exhibited  some  objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  Battle  of  Beachy 
Head. 

The  Autumn  Meeting  was  held  at  Worthing  on  Tuesday,  July  20th, 
when  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  Members  and  their  Friends.  The 
Churches  of  Sompting,  Broadwater  and  West  Tarring  were  visited 
and  described  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Andre,  F.S.A.  The  ruined  Chapel  of 
Durrington  was  also  included  in  the  route,  and  the  Saxon  Cemetery  at 
Highdown  Hill  was  visited,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Edwin  Henty, 
F.S.A.,  who  kindly  excavated  two  or  three  graves  in  the  presence  of 
the  Members.  The  party  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henty  before  leaving  for  Worthing. 

On  Thursday,  August  26th,  a  District  Meeting  was  held  at  Rother- 
field,  which  was  attended  by  about  100  Members  and  their  Friends. 

Papers  were  read  in  the  Church  on  "The  Early  History  of  Rother- 
field  Church,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  and  "An  Early  Churchwarden's 
Account  Book,"  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Canon  Goodwyn.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Keyser,  F.S.A.,  described  the  wall  paintings,  and  the  Architect,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Powell,  explained  the  architectural  features  of  the  building. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  Canon  and  Mrs.  Goodwyn  the  Members 
and  their  Friends  partook  of  Tea  before  leaving. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  by  their  kind  assistance  and  hospitality  added  to  the  success  of 
these  Meetings. 

Since  the  last  Meeting  Vol.  XL.  has  been  issued  to  Members.  The 
arrangements  the  Committee  have  made  will  result  in  such  a  financial 
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I  saving  that  it  will  now  be  possible  to  issue  a  volume  annually,  and 
I  this  they  intend  to  do.  Volume  XLI.  is  well  advanced  and  will  be  in 
I  the  Members'  hands  this  spring. 

Consequent  on  the  changes  made  by  the  Committee  in  the  mode 
of  editing  the  Society's  Collections,  Mr.  John  Sawyer,  who  had  been 
1  Clerk  to  the  Society  for  nine  years,  tendered  his  resignation.    As  a 
;  mark  of  appreciation  of  his  faithful  services,  a  purse  of  money, 
amounting  to  £29.  Os.  6d.,  was  subscribed  by  the  Members  and 
|  presented  to  him. 

The  Committee  have  elected  Mr.  C.  G.  Turner,  of  Lewes,  Clerk  in 
his  place. 

The  Congress  of  Archaaological  Societies,  in  union  with  the  Society 
;  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  was  held  at  Burlington  House,  on  December 
i  1st,  at  which  our  Society  was  duly  represented  by  Mr.  Lewis  Andre, 
F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  Garraway  Eice,  F.S.A. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Accounts  which  are  presented  with  this 
I  Eeport  that  the  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
I  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Committee  have  invested  the  sum  of 
£120  in  Consols.    This  sum  represents  the  Life  Compositions  of  Life 
Members  who  have  been  elected  during  the  past  nine  years.  The 
Consols  are  invested  in  the  names  of  Major  Molineux,  Mr.  Latter 
Parsons  and  Mr.  H.  Michell  Whitley  as  Trustees  for  the  Society,  and 
!  a  proper  trust  deed  has  been  executed. 

The  roll  of  Members  now  stands  as  follows  : — 

Ordinary.        Life.         Hon.  Total. 

On  the  Books  Dec.  31st,  1896...    465    ...    80  ...    8    ...  553 

„  „        1897...    484    ...    82  ...    8    ...  574 

Shewing  a  clear  gain  in  the  year  (after  deducting  all  losses  by  death, 
withdrawal,  &c.)  of  19  Ordinary  and  two  Life  Members.  There  were 
in  all  62  new  Members  elected  during  the  year. 

The  Society  has  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  sudden  and  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Phillips,  who  was  for  many  years  the  esteemed  and 
energetic  Hon.  Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Society  and  who,  since 
his  removal  to  Brighton,  had  acted  as  Local  Secretary  to  that  Town. 

By  the  deaths  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont  and  Lord  Monk  Bretton  the 
Society  has  lost  two  of  its  Vice-Presidents  ;  and  by  the  deaths  of  the 
Eev.  G.  A.  Clarkson  and  Prebendary  Gordon  it  has  lost  Local 
Secretaries  at  Amberley  and  South  Hartiug. 


xvi. 


REPORT  FOR  1807. 


Tho  Committee  are  pleased  to  announce  that  they  have  been 
successful  in  purchasing  from  ELM.  Treasury  ;i  portion  of  the  Coins 
from  the  Balcombe  Treasure  Trove.  The  Coins  consist  of  two  Nobles, 
Edward  III.,  eight  Groats,  London  and  York,  four  Half-Groats,  ditto, 
six  Pennies,  London,  Durham  and  York,  10  Edward  I.  Pennies, 
London,  Canterbury,  Bristol,  Durham,  Lincoln,  Newcastle, York,  seven 
Edward  II.  Pennies,  London,  Berwick,  Bury,  Canterbury,  Durham, 
one  Richard  II.  Penny,  York,  one  ditto  Half-penny,  London,  one 
David  II.  Scot  Penny. 

In  closing  this  Report,  the  Committee  appeal  to  the  Members  for 
their  co-operation  in  introducing  new  Members  to  the  Society.  The 
Annual  Subscription  was  purposely  fixed  at  the  low  sum  of  Ten 
Shillings,  in  order  that  all  interested  in  the  Antiquities  and  History  of 
the  County  might  find  no  difficulty  in  joining.  The  Committee  are 
desirous  not  only  of  maintaining,  but  also  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  Society,  and  an  increased  membership,  such  as  may  be  well 
expected  from  such  a  County  as  Sussex,  would  enable  them  to  more 
fully  advance  the  cause  of  local  archaeology  in  numerous  ways. 

Documents  relating  to  the  County  and  other  materials  are  ready 
for  publication,  and  excavations  might  be  undertaken  which  would 
not  fail  in  adding  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  of  its  history. 
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REPORT  FOR  1898. 


The  Committee  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  have  to  lay  before 
the  Members  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  proceedings  and  work  of  the 
Society,  together  with  the  Account  of  Eeceipts  and  Payments  for  1898. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  March  23rd  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Lewes.  At  this  Meeting  Papers  were  read  on  (1st)  "The  Balcombe 
Find  of  Coins,"  by  Eev.  Canon  Cooper;  (2nd)  "Extracts  from  St. 
Michael's  Parish  Registers,"  by  Mr.  W.  Watts;  and  an  Old  Book  of 
Chants,  from  the  Probate  Eegistry,  Lewes,  was  exhibited. 

The  Autumn  Meeting  was  held  at  Ashburnham  and  Battle  on 
Monday,  August  8th,  when  nearly  300  Members  and  their  Friends 
attended;  unfortunately  the  weather  was  exceptionally  wet. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  and  the  Vicar, 
Ashburnham  House  and  Church  were  first  visited,  and  the  Eelics  of 
King  Charles  L,  preserved  at  the  former,  were  shewn  to  the  Members. 

The  Luncheon  took  place  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Battle,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Battle  Abbey  was  visited  after,  by  kind  permission  of  Her  Grace 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  a  description  of  the  buildings  given  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.  Battle  Church  was  illustrated  by 
Papers  read  by  the  Eev.  the  Dean  of  Battle  and  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Andre, 
F.S.A.  Before  leaving  the  Members  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  Tea  at  the  Deanery  by  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Currie. 

On  Monday,  September  19th,  a  District  Meeting  was  held  at 
Michelham  Priory,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Gwynne, 
|  F.S.A.,  to  view  the  remains  of  the  Priory  and  the  recent  discoveries 
I  which  had  been  made  by  him.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gwynne  kindly  invited 
■  the  Members,  who  numbered  about  250,  to  Tea  before  leaving. 

On  February  7th  an  Evening  Meeting  was  held  at  Eastbourne,  when 
;  the  following  Papers  were  read:  (1st)  "  The  Cajiture  and  the  Ee-taking 
of  the  'St.  Paul'  in  Cuckmere  Bay,"  by  Mr.  E.  Garraway  Eice,  F.S.A.; 
I  (2nd)  "  Saxon  Eastbourne,"  by  Mr.  H.  Michell  Whitley,  F.G.S.;  (3rd) 
I  "Low  Side  Windows  of  Sussex  Churches,"  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
f  who,  by  their  kind  assistance  and  hospitality,  added  to  the  success  of 
j  these  Meetings. 


XX. 


REPORT  FOB  1898. 


Vol.  XL1.  was  issued  to  Members  in  April  last  find  Vol.  XL  LI. 
(that  lor  tho  present  yoar)  will  be  published  this  Spring. 

The  number  of  Visitors  to  the  Castle  during  the  year  was  5,757. 

The  Congress  of  Archaeological  Societies,  in  union  with  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  was  held  at  Burlington  House,  at  which 
our  Society  was  represented  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Andre,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  R. 
Garraway  Rice,  F.S.A. 

From  the  Accounts  which  are  presented  with  this  Report  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  finances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  roll  of  Members  now  stands  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Ordinary.        Life.         Hon.  Total. 
On  the  Books  Dec.  31st,  1897     ...    484    ...    82    ...    8    ...  574 
1898     ...    510    ...    80    ...    7    ...  597 

Shewing  a  clear  gain  in  the  year  (after  deducting  all  losses  by  death, 
withdrawal,  &c),  of  23  Members.  There  were  in  all  63  new  Members 
elected  during  the  year. 

A  Sub-Committee  to  undertake  Excavations  of  Tumuli,  Earthworks, 
Roman  Remains,  Foundations  of  Priories,  &c,  has  been  formed  and 
will  commence  operations  in  the  Spring. 

In  closing  this  Report  the  Committee  regret  the  loss  by  death 
of,  amongst  others,  Mr.  W.  Borrer,  M.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cowfold, 
Rev.  Canon  Borrer,  Colonel  Holden  Rose,  Rev.  W.  F.  Attenborough, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Boxall. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ADDITIONS  TO  MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1898. 


During  the  past  year  several  valuable  gifts  have  been  made  to  the 
Museum  and  Library,  including,  amongst  others  :  Large  Man  Trap, 
presented  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  ;  a  Framed  Photograph  of  the  late  Mr. 
C.  T.  Phillips,  presented  by  Mrs.  Phillips;  Rubbings  of  Sussex  Brasses, 
presented  by  Miss  Ingram  ;  two  Sussex  Iron  Fire  Dogs,  presented  by 
Mr.  L.  F.  Salzmann  ;  three  large  Glazed  Cases,  presented  by  Mr. 
Clowes ;  and  two  Wooden  Trenchers  (purchased) ;  and  the  following 
Books — "  Genealogy  of  the  American  Warrens,"  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Warren;  "Notes  relating  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Pul- 
borough,"  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Garraway  Rice  ;  Part  3  of  the 
"  Ashburnham  Sale  Catalogue  of  Books,"  presented  by  Rev.  Chancellor 
Parish;  "Historical  and  Antiquarian  Papers,"  presented  by  Sir  G. 
Duckett ;  "The  Balcombe  Find  of  Coins,"  presented  by  Rev.  Canon 
Cooper  ;  "  The  Graphic  Art  of  the  Eskimos,"  presented  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hoffman ;  "Notes  relating  to  Sussex,"  from  the  Department  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls  (on  Loan),  from  Mr.  L.  F.  Salzmann  ;  three  Old 
Black  Letter  Acts  relating  to  Sussex,  presented  by  Rev.  Chancellor 
Parish;  "Proceedings  of  the  Bunker's  Hill  Monument  Association," 
presented  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Warren;  "An  Account  of  the  Family  of 
Godman,"  presented  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Godman  ;  and  "Coram  Rege  Roll, 
a.d.  1297,"  presented  by  W.  C.  Renshaw,  Esq.,  Sandrocks,  Hay  ward's 
Heath. 

J.  H.  A.  JENNER, 

Honorary  Curator  and  Librarian. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


1872.    Arnold,  Rev.  F.  H.,  ll.d.,  f.s.a.,  Hermitage,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

1895.  Duckett,  Sir  George  F.,  Bart.,  f.s.a.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

1885.    Hoffman,  Dr.  W.  J.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  U.S.  Consul,  Waunheim, 
Germany. 

1883.    Hope,  William  Henry  St.  John,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  w. 

1896.  Read,  Charles  Hercules,  Esq.,  f.s.a.,  Secretary  s.a.  Lond.,  22,  Carlyle 

Square,  Chelsea. 

1896.    Round,  J.  Horace,  Esq.,  31,  Alfred  Place,  West,  s.w. 

1889.    Tupper,  Mr.  Richard,  Bignor  Pavements,  near  Pulborough,  Sussex. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

(Bevised  to  April,  1899.) 


THE  *  DENOTES  LITE  COMPOUNDERS  AND  THE  FIGURES  THE  DATE  OF  ENTRY . 


1883.    *Abadie,  Major-Gen.  H.  11.,  c.k.,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1887.    Abbott,  George,  Esq.,  m.r.c.s.,  33,  Upper  Grosvenor  Road,  Tunbridge 

Wells  (Hon.  See.  Tunbridge  Wells  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 

Society) . 

1868.  Abergavenny,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  k.g.,  Eridge  Castle, 

Tunbridge  Wells. 

1896.  Alderton,  William  Michell,  Esq.,  Head  Master,  Municipal  School  of 

Science  and  Art,  Grand  Parade,  Brighton. 

1869.  *Alexander,  W.  C,  Esq.,  Aubrey  House,  Camden  Hill,  Kensington. 
1899.    Allfrey,  Miss  K.  E.,  Friston  Wray,  Common  Road,  Reigate. 

1874.    *  Andre,  J.  L.,  Esq.,  e.s.a.,  Sarcelles,  Hurst  Road,  Horsham,  Sussex. 

1897.  Apedaile,  E.  G.  S.,  Esq.,  Horsham,  Sussex. 

1877.    *Arbuthnot,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  Plaw  Hatch,  West  Hoathly,  Sussex. 
1871.    Arnold,  Edward,  Esq.,  AVhite  Hall,  Chichester. 

1886.    Ashburnham,  Right  Hon.  Earl  of,  Ashburnham  Place,  Battle,  Sussex. 

1897.  Ashdown,  Charles  H.,  Esq.,  f.c.s.,  e.r.g.s.,  Monastery  Close,  St.  Albans. 
1864.    Athenaeum  Club  (Secretary),  Pall  Mall,  London,  s.w. 

1876.    *Attree,  Major  F.  W.  T.,  r.e.,  e.s.a.,  Royal  Engineers'  Division  Office, 
Netley,  Hants.  » 

1898.  Attree,  G.  F.,  Esq.,  8,  Hanover  Crescent,  Brighton. 


1857.  *Bacon,  Rev.  Thomas,  3,  Lyall  Street,  London,  s.w. 

1857.  Barchard,  Francis,  Esq.,  Horsted  Place,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  and  19,  Denmark 
Terrace,  Brighton. 

1879.  *Barron,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  e.s.a.,  10,  Endsleigh  Street,  Tavistock  Square,  London. 
1857.  *Barttelot,  Brian  B.,  Esq.,  Ditton,  Torquay,  Devon. 

1867.  Barwell,  Rev.  A.  H.  S.,  e.s.a.,  Clapham  Rectory,  Worthing,  Sussex. 

1891.  Bax,  Alfred  Ridley,  Esq.,  f.s.a.,  Ivy  Bank,  Haverstock  Hill,  Hampstead. 

1863.  *Baxter,  Wynne  E.,  Esq.,  f.g.s.,  f.r.g.s.,  9,  Albion  Street,  Lewes. 

1898.  Beale,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  Folkington,  Polegate,  Sussex. 

1871.  Beard,  Steyning,  Esq.,  Rottingdean,  Sussex. 

1896.  Beatson,  Surgeon -General,  Vicarsgrange,  Eastbourne. 

1890.  Bedford,  Edward  J.,  Esq.,  Anderida,  Bedford  Well  Road,  Eastbourne. 

1893.  Bellman,  Rev.  A.  F.,  Staplefield  Vicarage,  near  Crawley,  Sussex. 

1880.  Bennett,  Rev.  Prebendary  F.  G.,  The  Prebendal  House,  Chichester. 

1893.  Bevan,  Richard  Alexander,  Esq.,  Horsgate,  Cuckfield,  Sussex. 
1895.  Beves,  Major  Edward  Leslie,  Redcroft,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton. 
1877.  Bigg,  E.  F.,  Esq.,  The  Hyde,  Slaugham,  near  Crawley,  Sussex. 

1897.  Birmingham,  City  of,  Free  Library  (per  J.  Mullins,  Esq.). 
1882.  Bishop,  M.  H.,  Esq.,  Undercliffe,  Lewes. 

1894.  Blaauw,  Mrs.,  Heathlands,  Grove  Road,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 
1882.  Blaker,  Arthur  Becket,  Esq.,  13,  Rothesay  Road,  Bedford. 
1887.  Blaker,  Frederick,  Esq.,  Warwick  Street,  Worthing,  Sussex. 

1871.  Blakiston,  Rev.  Ralph  Milburn,  f.s.a.,  Arundel  Lodge,  44,  Lansdowne 
Road,  Croydon,  Surrey. 
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1846.  Blencowe,  J.  (!.,  Esq.,  Bineham,  Chailey,  Sussex. 

1873.  Blunt,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  ('rabbet,  Park,  Worth,  Three  Bridges,  Sussex. 

1895.  Boger,  J.  L  C.,  Esq.,  m.a.,  77,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 
L896.  Borradaile,  Charles,  Esq.,  3,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Brighton. 
L894.  Borrer,  Major  Cary,  Hurst  Grange,  Hassocks,  Sussex. 
1863.  *Borrer,  Lindfleld,  Esq.,  Henfleld,  Sussex. 

1882.  Bourdillon,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  Melton  Lodge,  Malvern,  Gloucestershire. 

1897.  Bowden,  Rev.  .lames,  Kector  of  Ardingly,  Sussex. 

1892.  Box,  Stephen,  Esq.,  Brading  House,  New  Upperton  Road,  Eastbourne. 

1899.  Boxall,  W.  P.  Gatwicke,  Esq.,  Torries,  Cowfold,  Sussex. 

1897.  *Boyson,  Ambrose  P.,  Esq.,  Southover  Grange,  Lewes. 
1899.  Brant,  Commander  J.,  South  View,  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 

1889.  Bray,  John,  Esq.,  13,  South  Colonnade,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex. 
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FEMALE  HEAD-DRESSES. 
EXEMPLIFIED  BY  SUSSEX  BRASSES. 

By  J.  LEWIS  ANDBE,  F.S.A. 


Among  the  many  valuable  features  possessed  by  monu- 
mental brasses  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  unbroken 
record  which  they  present  of  the  fashions  in  dress  which 
prevailed  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  amongst 
these  the  changes  displayed  in  the  female  head-dress  are 
perhaps  the  most  interesting,  for  naturally  the  fair  sex 
has  expended  the  utmost  care  in  setting  off  to  the  best 
advantage  that  part  of  the  person  in  which  beauty  is 
most  prominent,  and  for  this  reason,  in  all  ages  and 
amongst  all  peoples,  female  head  attire  has  received 
ample  attention.  England  has  not  been  behind  other 
nations  in  this  respect,  and  the  simple  brass  plates  found 
in  our  Sussex  churches  form  an  enduring  testimony  of 
the  care  bestowed  on  this  matter  by  the  Englishwomen 
of  former  times. 

Probably  in  no  case  does  the  proverb  that  "  history 
repeats  itself"  apply  better  than  to  female  head-dresses, 
for  nearly  every  feature  in  a  mediaeval  coiffure  has  found 
its  counterpart  in  our  own,  or  recent  times,  and  a  slight 
study  of  this  subject  reveals  several  interesting  facts 
corroborative  of  this  assertion.  In  the  first  place  the 
|  women  of  the  middle  ages  appear  to  have  worn  an  amount 
of  head-gear  quite  unlike  their  successors  of  the  present 
I  day,  and  this  amplitude  of  head-covering  was  equalled 
xlii.  a 
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by  its  weight,  for  does  not  Chaucer  tell  us  of  his  wife  of  I 
Bath,  that 

Iliro  oovorohiefs  woron  fill  fmo  of  ground  ; 
I  dorste  swore,  thoy  woyedon  a  pound. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  scarcely  a  hundred  years  I 
ago  ponderous  erections  crowned  the  heads  of  the  ladies  I 
of  the  Georgian  period,  rivalling  in  monstrosity  any  of|' 
the  head-dresses  of  the  fifteenth  century.1  The  hair  of  J 
the  mediaeval  belle  too  was  often  made  to  appear  morel- 
ample  than  nature  had  accorded,  and  by  the  aid  of  tow:  Ji 
and  other  materials  the  scanty  locks  were  swelled  out,  I 
just  as  within  memory  similar  pads,  or  "frizzees,"  as  they,li 
were  termed,  puffed  out  the  pomatum  greased  tresses  of!l.ji 
the  fair  in  the  early  days  of  Victoria.  Again,  the  desire;  I- 
of  adding  to  one's  stature,  so  frequently  to  be  noticed  inBi 
mediaeval  head-dresses,  has  its  counterpart  at  the  present:  I 
moment  in  the  lofty  hats  of  our  ladies,  whilst  the  custom!  IT 
of  drawing  back  the  hair  off  the  forehead,  so  prevalent;  I 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  for  a  short  time  in  vogue  during!  L 
the  present  century  when  the  so-called  "scratch  back  "III 
treatment  was  in  fashion.  Lastly,  it  is  curious  to  observe;  I  j 
that  the  predilection  of  the  mediaeval  ladies  for  long,i  I 
pendant  "  coverchiefs  "  is  again  reproduced  in  the  veils  j  , 
worn  by  hospital  nurses  and  affected  by  our  maidservants.,;  J 
One  kind  of  mediaeval  head-gear  has  perhaps  dis-ll:i 
appeared  for  ever,  that  worn  by  widows,  and  of  which  ji 
many  examples  appear  on  brasses,  though  I  have  met  with  1 1 
none  in  Sussex.  Its  chief  features  consisted  in  the  barbe,i  J 1 
gorget,  or  whimple,  and  the  veil.  The  former  was  often|  I 
stiffly  plaited  and  seems  to  have  sometimes  covered  the  lit 
head  beneath  the  veil,  as  on  a  brass,  circa  1440,  at  Stokel  J  in 
D'Abernon,  Surrey.  These  articles  of  apparel  madej  J  i 
the  widow  appear  like  a  modern  nun,  and,  indeed,  the  l| 
mediaeval  widow  was  often  closely  allied  to  the  con-  |» 
ventual  state,  and  bound  by  vow  not  to  re-marry,  thoughj  i  | 
holding  property  and  living  in  the  world.  We  have  an|  I 
example  of  one  of  these  u  vowesses,"  as  they  were  termed,!  | 

1  The  ridiculous  head-dresses  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  well  illustrated  irj  j 
an  article  on  "  The  Follies  of  Fashion  "  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  for  Sept.,,  4 
1893,  pp.  683-694. 
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in  the  person  of  "  Domina  Alicia  Seynte  Johan,  domina 
de  Bagenet,"  who  made  her  profession  9th  of  April,  1398, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Lord  of  Amberley,  Sussex.2 

In  the  middle  ages  the  word  attire  signified  the  dress 
of  the  head  alone,  as  is  indicated  in  the  will  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  dated  4th  March,  1392,  in  which  he 
says  he  leaves  "to  my  said  wife  (Philippa)  the  apparel 
for  the  heads  of  ladies,  as  well  of  pearls  as  of  other  attire 
which  I  gave  my  said  dear  wife  in  my  life,  so  long  as  she 
lives,  and  after  her  decease  I  will  that  the  said  attire 
be  immediately  divided  between  my  sons  Richard  and 
Thomas,  because  it  appears  likely  that  they  will  marry." 
Still  more  express  is  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  in  1448  by  Margaret  Paston,  who,  writing  about 
the  "wedding  trousseau"  of  a  bride,  says  that  "  there  is 
purvayd  for  her  moche  gode  aray  of  gowyns  (gowns) 
gyrdelys  and  atyrys  and  moch  other  gode  aray."3  In 
Heraldry  the  word  is  applied  to  the  horns  of  a  stag,  and 
Guillim  informs  us  that  "  Some  authors  are  of  opinion 
that  the  attires  of  Gentlewomen's  Heads  were  first  found 
|  out  and  devised  by  occasion  of  the  sight  of  the  horns  of 
this  beast,  because  they  are  seemly  to  behold,  and  doe 
i  become  the  beast  right  well." 4    But  the  modern  significa- 
,  tion  of  the  word  attire  as  denoting  dress  in  general  is  at 
jleast  as  old  as  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  who  uses  it  in 
[this  sense. 

1  Sussex  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  at  Trotton  the 
I  earliest  known  brass  effigy  of  a  lady  now  remaining  in 
I  England.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  early  fourteenth  century 
I  date  and  the  figure  commemorates  Lady  Margaret 
jCamoys,  who  died  in  1310.  The  hair  has  an  ornamental 
jband  between  it  and  the  forehead,  and  is  gathered  into 
knots  at  the  sides  ;  the  neck  and  cheeks  are  enveloped  in 
p  gorget  or  whimple,  over  which  is  thrown  a  veil  or 
ipeplum,  which  falls  over  the  shoulders,  and  is  kept  in  its 

2  See  "  Widows  and  Vowesses,"  in  the  "  Archaeological  Journal,"  Vol.  XLIX., 
J).  79,  and  "  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,"  Vol.  III.,  pp.  210-211. 
I  8  "  Testanienta  Vetusta,"  p.  131. 

i  4  "  Display  of  Heraldrie,"  p.  183,  ed.  1638.  A  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
Leviticus  xiv.  4)  indicates  the  same  meaning  of  the  word  :  ' '  With  the  linen 
nitre  shall  he  be  attired." 

B  2 
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place  by  two  pins,  a  feature  which  is  shown  more  clearly 
on  a  fourteenth  century  effigy  at  Wickhampton,  Norfolk;] 
but  is  liere  indicated  by  two  dots  only.  The  whimple 
was  sometimes  dyed  by  saffron,  and  in  later  times,  as 
before  observed,  became  confined  to  nuns  and  widows. 
The  figure  of  Lady  Camoys  resembles  greatly  that  of 


MARQAR1TE  >e  GAMOYS. 
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Aveline,  Countess  of  Lancaster,  on  her  monument  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  dated  1269,  just  forty-one  years 
earlier  than  this  brass  at  Trot  ton. 5 

About  1380  is  the  date  of  the  brass  commemorating 
Agnes,  wife  of  John  Kyggesfolde,  at  Rusper.  Here  the 
demi-figure  of  the  lady  has  the  head  simply  enveloped  j 
in  a  veil,  and  no  hair  whatever  is  visible.  Probably  this 
simple  head-dress  was  that  worn  by  persons  of  ordinary 
rank,  a  close  cap  being  worn  under  the  coverchief. 

5  This  figure  is  engraved  in  Stothard's  "  Monumental  Effigies,"  Plate  XL.  At 
page  70  of  this  work  it  is  said  that  white  was  the  original  colour  of  the  whimple. 
The  hair  was  sometimes  shown  at  the  sides  of  the  face  plaited,  as  at  Ingham,  on  \ 
the  brass  of  Lady  Stapleton,  dated  1364,  but,  unfortunately,  now  lost. 
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A  very  different  coiffure;  is  exhibited  on  the  figure  of 
Lady  1  )alyngrugge,  at  Fletching,  and  which  is  about 
1395.  In  it  we  have  an  example  of  the  nebule  head-dress] 
which,  in  its  early  form,  encircled  the  head  and  cheeks, 
the  hair  being  enclosed  in  a  thin  net,  represented  by  a 
series  of  wavy  or  nebule  lines  varying  in  number ;  here 
there  are  three,  and  the  ends  of  the  tresses  falling  on  the 
shoulders  arc  caught  up  in  similar  network. 

About  the  close  of  this  century  may  be  dated  the  brass 
of  a  civilian  and  his  wife  at  Ore,  in  the  now  disused 
church.  The  figure  of  the  lady  in  this  case  shows  the 
nebule  head-dress  confined  to  the  top  of  the  head,  whilst 
the  hair  flowing  down  on  to  the  shoulders  is  caught  up 
into  small  balls  enclosed  in  nets.0 

Totally  different  to  any  of  the  foregoing  is  the  head- 
gear shown  on  the  effigy  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Camoys,  at 
Trotton,  and  1424  in  date.  Here  we  are  introduced  to 
the  primitive  form  of  the  celebrated  horned  head-dress, 
in  which  the  hair  is  entirely  hidden  and  gathered  into  a 
caul  on  each  side  of  the  face ;  this  was  named  a  crespine, 
or  crestine,  and  which  Fairholt  tells  us  "  still  exists  in 
name  and  fact  in  Italy."  7  At  first  these  cauls  stood  out 
straight  from  the  head  as  here,  and  as  shown  on  brasses 
about  1415  at  Boughton,  Oxon,  and  East  Markham,  Notts. 
Over  the  crespines  is  a  veil  falling  down  the  back,  and 
not  resting  on  the  shoulders,  whilst  the  regular  way  in 
which  the  lines  occur  on  the  front  of  the  coverchief  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  crimped.  The  cauls  were 
framed  with  brass  wire  and  formed  of  rich  materials, 
with  bands  composing  a  network,  often  with  pearls  at 
their  intersections,  as  shown  on  a  painting  by  Van  Eyck, 
engraved  by  Sere.8  Sometimes  the  veil  did  not  cover 
the  crespines,  but  simply  fell  down  the  back,  as  on  the 
brass  of  Margaret  Felbrigge,  1416,  at  Felbrigg,  Norfolk. 
Juvenal  des  Ursins,  describing  the  habits  of  the  French 
ladies  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  says 

6  Nets  of  gold  thread  sometimes  enclosed  the  hair  both  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
ladies.    See  Guhl  and  Konor,  "  The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,"  p.  491. 

7  "  Costume  in  England,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  137,  ed.  Bell,  1896. 
s  "Moyen  Age,"  Plate  XV. 
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that  they  wore  "horas  wonderfully  high  and  large,  having 
on  each  side,  instead  of  pads,  ears  so  large  that  when  they 
would  pass  through  the  door  of  a  room  it  was  neeessary 
for  them  to  turn  aside  and  stoop,"  and  it  "  was  judged 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  doors  of  the  apartments  at  thi 
Chateau  de  Vincinnes "  to  allow  of  the  fair  wearers' 
free  passage,9 

At  West  Grinstead  we  have  two  brasses  of  ladies,  one 
a  memorial  of  Philippa,  wife  of  Hugh  Halsham,  Esq., 
dated  1395,  but  executed  about  1440,  and  the  other  a 


W.  GRINSTEAD, \kk\  STOPham.Kqo. 

work  of  the  same  date.  In  each  of  these  we  have  the 
horned  head-dress  fully  developed  and  the  former  exhibits 
it  in  an  extremely  simple  form,  no  traces  of  embroidery 
or  jewellery  appearing  on  it.  A  similar  plain  example 
exists  at  All  Hallows,  Barking,  London,  dated  1437. 
The  second  of  the  West  Grinstead  brasses  commemorates 
Joyce,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Halsham,  and  the  head  is  very 
similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  the  cauls  are  richly  wrought 
and  the  band  at  their  edges  is  represented.  Nearly 


9  Quicherat,  "  Costume  en  France,"  -p.  259. 
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identical  with  the  brass  of  Lady  Joyce  Halsham  is  one 

in  memory  of  an  unknown  lady  at  Hellingly.  These 
j  are  almost  facsimiles  as  regards  the  head-dresses  of  the 
I  two  ladies,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  bands  of 
!  the  cauls  are  richer  in  the  Hellingly  example.    In  each 

case  the  veil  hangs  down  the  back,  but  later  on  we  find 
I  it  shortened,  as  in  the  brass  of  Petronilla  Bartlot,  dated 
j  1490,  at  Stopham,  and  on  a  brass  at  Herne,  Kent,  of 

1470. 10  In  both  the  horned  appearance  of  the  head-dress 
I  is  conspicuous,  though  we  have  no  striking  example  on  a 
!  Sussex  brass  of  the  extravagance  so  often  characteristic 
;  of  this  kind  of  attire,  but  the  monumental  effigy  of 
!  Beatrice,  Countess  of  Arundel,  dated  1439,  at  Arundel, 
|  shows  to  what  an  excess  this  outrageous  fashion  was 
I  occasionally  carried.11  In  France  the  custom  was  earlier 
!  developed  than  in  England,  and  indeed  we  are  said  to 
|  have  adopted  it  from  the  nation  whose  boast  it  is  that  as 
j  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  it  led  the  fashion  in 
f  European  dress. 

One  form  which  the  horned  head-dress  assumed  was 
j  called  lunar,  and  this  moon-shaped  affair  occurs  on  the 
1  brass  of  Lady  BardolfT,  1447,  at  Heveringham,  Notts.12 
Young  unmarried  ladies  and  girls  in  the  fifteenth 

century  generally  wore  the  hair  hanging  loosely  down 
j  their  backs,  but  confined  at  the  forehead  by  a  simple 
i  fillet  or  a  chaplet,  a  custom  continued,  more  or  less,  till 

the  present  day.    Spenser  alludes  to  it  and  says  of  Alma, 

it  one  of  his  heroines,  that 

Her  yellow  golden  heare 
Was  trimly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought, 
No  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  weare, 
But  crowned  with  a  garland  of  sweet  rosiere. 

"Faerie  Queene,"  Bk.  III.,  canto  IX. 

10  In  the  example  at  Herne  the  meshes  of  the  cauls  enclose  alternately  a  sun 
and  a  rose,  the  badges  of  the  House  of  York,  and  on  the  effigy  of  Joan,  wife  of 

|  Sir  Edmund  de  Thorpe,  about  1414,  at  Ashwell  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  the  badge  of  a 
j  falcon  appears  on  the  lady's  head-dress,  interesting  instances  of  the  manner  in 
'  which  heraldic  figures  were  introduced  in  costume. 

11  To  suit  the  horned  and  other  large  head-dresses,  the  crowns  and  coronets  of 
queens  and  noble  ladies  were  correspondingly  enlarged,  as  we  see  in  this  effigy 

|  and  in  a  miniature  forming  the  frontispiece  to  Lacroix's  "  Mceurs,  Usages,  &c." 

12  It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  fashions  in  ladies'  head-dresses  frequently 
1  overlapped  each  other,  especially  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  so  that 

old  and  new  styles  are  often  observed  on  different  effigies  of  the  same  date. 

\ 
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A  good  example,  dated  1452,  is  scon  on  the  brass  of 
Elizabeth  Hlehingham,  at  Echingham  ;  also  in  the  head- 
dress of  Agues  Oxenbridge,  who  died  in  1480,  and  is 
commemorated  by  the  same  memorial.  But  unmarried 
ladies  are  not  always  shown  with  flowing  locks  and 
chaplets,  as  the  brass  of  Katharine  Stoeket,  about  1420 
in  date,  at  Lingfield,  Surrey,  has  the  head  of  her  demi- 
figure  covered  by  a  simple  veil  only.  This  lady,  we 
know,  was  a  damsel  or  lady-in-waiting  on  Lady  Cobham, 
of  Sterborough,  in  Lingfield,  and  died  unwedded.13  On 
the  other  hand  married  women  sometimes  are  portrayed 
wearing  their  tresses  loose  and  flowing,  as  in  the 
fourteenth  century  effigy  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of 
Edward  L,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  examples  on 
brasses  occur  at  Brabourn,  Kent;  Muggington,  Derby- 
shire ;  and  Turweston,  Bucks.  Children  are  often  shown 
as  wearing  a  kind  of  flat  cap,  as  at  South  Mimms, 
Middlesex,  1440,  and  Leigh,  Surrey,  circa  1480. 14 

Of  the  butterfly  head-dress,  prevalent  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  I  am  unaware  of  any  examples  in 
Sussex,  but  there  is  a  notable  one  at  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
circa  1490,  and  another,  1480,  at  Wormley,  Herts.  In 
this  coiffure  the  hair  was  strained  back  and  confined  in  a 
richly  ornamented  caul  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  to 
it  were  attached  wires  over  which  were  wings  of  fine 
gauze.  The  tension  of  the  hair  caused  by  this  head 
attire  was  so  great,  says  Quicherat,  writing  of  the  fashion 
in  France,  "  that  many  writers  of  the  time  were  grieved 
at  the  suffering  which  dames  thus  dressed  experienced." 15 
This  style  of  coiffure  was  much  affected  by  ladies  of 
rank,  and  is  seen  in  a  portrait  of  Anne,  Queen  of  Richard 
III.,  decorating  the  "Warwick  Boll."  But  whilst  this 
extravagant  custom  was  in  vogue,  ladies  of  less  exalted 
rank  were  content  with  a  much  simpler  form  of  head- 

13  This  brass  is  engraved  in  "  Surrey  Archaeological  Collections,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  129,  where  a  notice  of  Katherine  Stoket  will  be  found. 

14  Groups  of  children  are  often  seen  wearing  the  same  dress  as  that  of  the 
parents  under  whose  feet  they  are  placed,  but  at  Birchington,  Kent,  the  daughter 
of  Alice  Cryspe  is  seen  with  the  pedimental  frontlet  of  her  mother  and  the  flowing 
tresses  of  girlhood. 

15  Quicherat,  "  Costume  en  France,"  p.  286. 
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dress,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  brass  of  Elizabeth  Bartlet, 
at  Billingshurst,  1499,  where  only  a  simple  veil  is  shown, 
reaching  just  below  the  shoulders.16 


As  at  the  present  day  men's  tall  hats  have  been  termed 
"  chimney  pots,"  so  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  certain 
woman's  head-covering  was  called  a  chimney,  or  steeple 
head-dress,  but  of  this  I  am  unaware  of  any  Sussex 
example.  It  was  of  French  origin  and  has  been 
attributed  to  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  wife  of  Charles  VI., 
and  is  seen  in  many  illuminated  MSS.  Like  the  butterfly 
head-dress,  it  had  a  veil  attached  to  it  which  frequently 
reached  the  ground  and  sometimes  concealed  the 
forehead;  it  was  generally  white,  whilst  the  steeple- 
shaped  caul  was  of  different  colours.  A  good  example 
is  the  portrait  of  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  second  wife  of 

16  Hoods  were  frequently  worn  and  were  black  in  colour.  Margaret  Past  on, 
circa  Nov.  5th,  1452,  writing  to  her  husband,  requests  him  to  "  bye  a  zerd  (yard) 
of  brode  clothe  of  blac  for  an  hood  for  me  of  xliiii'1  or  iiiis  a  zerd  "  ("  Paston 
Letters,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  83).  These  black  hoods  were  sometimes  edged  with  gold 
;  cord,  and,  worn  with  brightly  coloured  dresses,  they  must  have  presented  a  by  no 
means  unpleasing  contrast. 
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Louis  XL  of  France,  engraved  in  Sere's  "  Moyen  Age," 
PL  XVI.17 

About  1490  the  pyramidal,  or  kennel  head-dress  was 
introduced,  and  an  example  is  seen  on  a  brass,  dated  1496, 
at  Dartford,  Kent.  In  the  succeeding  century  we  have 
numerous  instances  on  Sussex  brasses.  There  is  one  of 
circa  1500  at  Ardingly,  and  another  on  a  small  brass  at 
Horsham,  probably  a  few  years  later.  The  former  is  in 
meriiory  of  Elizabeth  Wakehurst,  who  died  in  1464,  but 
the  execution  of  the  effigy  is  more  recent.  In  it  we 
clearly  see  the  transition  from  the  butterfly  to  the 
pyramidal  form  of  head-covering,  and  in  the  Horsham 
example  the  hair  appears  still  drawn  back  on0  the 
forehead.  Both  show  perfectly  plain  frontlets,  a  feature 
which  afterwards  became  much  enriched.  As  the 
pyramidal  form  became  perfected  the  gauze  veiling 
disappeared,  and  the  back  of  the  head  was  enclosed  in  a 
bag  or  bonnet,  generally  of  black  and  made  of  velvet, 
whilst  the  frontlet  was  richly  embroidered  in  gold 
thread  or  otherwise.18  Probably  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  VII.,  and  engraved  in  Lodge's 
"Portraits,"  presents  us  with  the  richest  example  on 
record  of  the  pyramidal  head-dress.  Here  the  hair  is 
seen  parted  in  the  middle,  and  over  it  is  a  pointed  hood 
with  a  narrow  frontlet  of  jewel  work,  behind  which  is  a 
much  broader  band  edged  with  pearls  and  elaborately 
embroidered.    The  way  in  which  this  form  of  head-gear 

17  The  extravagant  head-dresses  of  the  fifteenth  century  provoked  much  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  moralists.  The  horned  head-dress  especially  was 
hateful  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  particular  characteristic  of  the  costume  of  a 
disreputable  woman.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  "History  of  Our  Lord,"  Vol.  L, 
p.  392,  gives  an  engraving  from  a  Speculum  Salvationis,  illustrating  the  Parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins,  and  where  the  five  foolish  ones  are  seen  going  down  into  hell 
conspicuous  by  their  lofty  head-dresses.  Again,  at  Ludlow  Church,  Shropshire, 
is  a  miserere  seat,  showing  a  wicked  ale-wife  carried  to  the  same  place  by  a  demon. 
She  has  already  experienced  one  of  the  trials  of  hell — "defaut  of  clothing" — 
being  entirely  nude  with  the  exception  of  her  splendidly  adorned  head-gear, 
whilst  her  ale  measure  is  retained  in  her  hand.  Another  miserere  in  the  same 
church  exhibits  a  hideous  old  hag  in  one  of  these  preposterous  coiffures.  The 
steeple  head-dress  also  came  in  for  its  share  of  opprobrium,  and  Wright  tells  us 
that  it  ' '  greatly  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  clergy,  and  zealous  preachers 
attacked  them  roughly  in  their  sermons"  ("  History  of  Caricature,  &c,"  p.  103). 

18  "  The  sumptuary  law  of  17  Edward  IV.  permits  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
persons  having  possessions  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10  to  use  and  wear  frontlets 
of  black  velvet,  or  any  other  cloth  of  silk  of  the  colour  of  black  "  (Fairholt, 
"  Costume  in  England,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  172). 
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was  worn  by  a  widow  may  be  seen  in  a  portrait  of 
Margaret  of  Lancaster,  mother  of  Henry  VII. ,  and 
forming  Plate  III.  of  the  above-named  work  (Vol.  I.). 


ELIZABETH  CULPEPER.  ELlgABETH  SHELLEY 

ARDINGLY,  1£TQ  GLAPHAM  ,  \JZ6 


The  brass  of  Elizabeth  Culpeper,  1510,  at  Arclingly, 
shows  us  the  lappets  or  frontlet  enriched  by  a  chevron 
[pattern  and  separated  from  the  head  to  the  shoulders 
Ifrom  the  rest  of  the  head-dress  and  the  bonnet  at  the 
I  back.19      The  figures   of  Beatrice  Apsley,   1515,  at 
jThakeham,  and  of  a  lady  at  Crawley,  about  1520, 
exhibit  the  loose-hanging  lappets,  and  a  very  similar 
example  is  furnished  by  the  head-dress  of  Elizabeth 
Shelley,  at  Clapham,  dated  1526.     In  the  brass  of 
|  Margaret  Challoner,  at  Eusper,  1532,  we  see  the  cap 
under  the  pyramidal  head,  and  in  which  the  hair  was 
j  concealed.    Dated  1533  is  the  brass  of  Denys  Bradbryge, 
at  Slinfold,  and  presents  us  with  a  plain  example.  Friston 
j  Church  contains  the  figure  of  Margery  Selwyn,  dated 
j  1542,  and  in  the  head-dress  we  perceive  the  first  approach 

19  At  Warlingham,  Suffolk,  a  brass,  circa  1510,  shows  a  frontlet  with  the  ends 
i  fringed.  These  pyramidal  head-dresses  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  wills,  as  in 
j  that  of  Isabel  Fleming,  proved  1544,  who  by  it  leaves  to  her  daughter,  Anne,  her 
!  "best  bonnett  of  velvet  and  a  blacke  frontlett  of  velvet,"  and.  to  "  ffraunces 
1  Merlonde  "  her  "  oulde  velvett  bonnett  withe  the  ffrontlett  to  hit"  ("Surrey 
Archaeological  Collections,"  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  249-253. 
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to  the  Mary  Stuart  form,  the  lappets  being  shortened  and 
bent  inwards  at  the  cheeks,  hut  the  old  fashion  is  seen  on 
the  figure  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Richard  Covert,  dated 
1547,  at  Slaug'ham. 
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When  the  Paris  head  or  Mary  Stuart  fashion  of  cap 
|  was  first  introduced,  the  peaked  or  pyramidal  form  was 
I  retained,  as  is  seen  in  a  portrait,  by  Holbein,  of  Anne 
I  Bullen,  dated  1536,  and  in  another,  by  the  same  artist, 

of  Jane  Seymour,  1537.  A  near  approach  to  the  Stuart 
j  cap  occurs  on  the  brass  of  Johanna  Shelley,  1553,  at 
i  Warminghurst,  and  where  the  centre  of  the  frontlet  is 
i  depressed,  the  figure  of  a  daughter  behind  her,  shows 
j  the  veil  hanging  down  to  the  shoulders,  though  the  effigy 
;  of  Mary  Shelley,  1550,  at  Clapham,  has  only  a  very 

short  one,  hardly  reaching  her  neck.20  Dame  Fettyplace, 

at  Slaugham,  on  her  brass  of  1586,  has  the  centre  of  her 
\  cap  coming  down  in  a  sharp  peak  at  the  forehead.  At 
I  West  Firle  are  several  brasses  for  members  of  the  Gage 

family  and  ancestors  of  the  Viscounts  Gage.  One  of 
1  these  memorials  has  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Gage,  and 


MARGARET  GAGE. 


WEST 

20  A  singularly  plain  head-dress  appears  in  the  portrait  of  Queen  Katherine 
!  Parr  (ob.  1548)  and  another  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  (ob.  1554)  is  also 
■  conspicuous  for  the  simplicity  of  the  head  attire.  (See  "Lodge's  Portraits," 
j  Vol.  I.,  PL  17  and  21.)  The  brass  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Goring,  at  Burton,  dated 
j  1558,  shows  the  hair  fully,  and  a  cap  with  a  kind  of  knotted  circlet  or  chaplet  on 
it.    (See  engraving  in  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  178.) 

I 


1() 
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bears  date  L569,  but  the  execution  is  probably  contend 
poraneous  with  the  brass  of  Margaret  Gage,  oi  1005,  at 
the  same  place.  They  are  almost  identical,  as  in  eacn 
we  see  the  hair  rolled  back  from  the  face  and  the  cap 
ornamented  with  a  row  of  frilling  round  it,  and  still 
retaining  the  veil  at  the  back.  At  Battle  is  the  figure  of 
Elizabeth  Alfrey,  bearing  date  1590,  and  this  is,  I 
believe,  the  oldest  Sussex  brass  of  a  lady  in  a  hat.  It  is 
of  peculiar  shape,  and  perhaps  the  effigy  may  have  been 
mutilated  when  it  was  recently  re-laid  in  a  fresh  slab. 
Hats  were  worn  over  the  French  hood  or  cap,  and  there 
are  many  examples  on  brasses.  They  were  often  of 
beaver,  and  similar  ones  form  to  this  day  the  holiday 
head-dresses  of  the  almswomen  of  the  Hospital  at  Castle 
Rising,  Norfolk ;  and  hats  are  still  worn  by  the  Welsh 
peasant  women.21  The  brass  of  Anne  Bartelot,  1601,  at 
Slaugham,  has  the  head  of  the  figure  simply  wound 
about  with  drapery,  whilst  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth, 
"uxor  dilectissima "  of  Edward  Culpeper,  at  Ardingly, 
shows  the  hair  unconfined  by  any  cap  and  in  curls,  over 
it  being  only  a  veil  which  hangs  down  the  back  nearly 


21  In  1653  an  ordinance  at  Yarmouth  was  annulled  that  only  the  alderman's 
wives  should  wear  velvet  hats.  (See  Blomefield's  "History  of  Norfolk,"  Vol.  XI., 
p.  397.) 
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to  the  feet.  An  engraving  of  this  brass  will  be  found  in 
Haines,  who  remarks  that  the  figure  of  Jane  Cradock, 
1626,  at  Ightham,  Kent,  was  "evidently  engraved  by 
the  same  artist,"  and  he  considers  this  example  at 
Ardingly  "a  good  specimen  of  the  female  attire  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First."22  At  Stopham  are  the 
brasses  of  Mary  and  Roesia  Barttelot,  wives  of  Richard 
Barttelot,  and  dated  1614.  The  figure  of  the  former 
presents  us  with  a  lady  advanced  in  years,  with  a 
vandyked  edging  to  the  cap  under  the  veil ;  the  image 
of  the  latter  is  clearly  that  of  a  younger  woman  and  the 
head-gear  of  a  lighter  character.  The  brass  of  little 
Elizabeth  Culpeper,  aged  seven,  at  Ardingly,  1634,  and 
figures  of  children  on  the  brass  of  Richard  Barttelot, 
1614,  show  the  juvenile  head-dresses  of  the  period.23 


22  See  Haines'  "  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  ccxlviii. 

23  The  brass  of  Elizabeth  Culpeper  is  engraved  in  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXXVIII., 
p.  120.  At  Stopham  we  have  a  very  remarkable  series  of  brasses  commemorative 
of  members  of  the  Barttelot  or  Bartlet  family,  consisting  of  effigies  or  inscriptions 
dating  from  1460  to  1710.  This  in  itself  is  noteworthy,  but  still  more  curious  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  earlier  memorials  underwent  a 
restoration,  and  the  figures  much  altered,  so  that  many  of  those  older  than  1600 
cannot  be  considered  trustworthy  examples  of  costume. 

XLII.  C 


ANN  KENV/ELLMERSH. 
HENF1ELD.1633. 
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Dated  1033  is  the  brass  at  Henfield  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Kenwellmersh,  ua  vertovs  and  woorthy  matron,"  and) 
here  we  have  an  example  of  the  monstrous  hood  then 
worn,  which  had  a  peak  over  the  forehead,  and  the  veil 
over  it  descended  nearly  to  the  ground. 

The  last  example  ends  this  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
head-dresses  worn  for  the  spaee  of  three  and  a  half 
centuries  by  the  fair  sex  in  England  during  the  lives  of 
its  members  on  earth ;  but  there  is  still  another  head-  ! 
dress  to  be  recorded,  and  it  is  seen  worn  by  Dame  Mary 
Howard  on  her  brass,  dated  1638,  at  West  Firle.  It  is 
one  formed  of  the  simplest  materials  either  of  flax  or 
wool.  The  form  varies  but  little,  and  the  ornamentation, 
if  any,  is  but  trifling,  and  no  costly  embroidery  or  jewel 
work  is  expended  upon  it ;  moreover,  it  is  worn  by  old 
and  young,  by  rich  and  poor,  by  high  and  low,  and  by 
both  sexes — for  it  is  the  shroud. 


THE 

LASTflEflP-DBESS. 


MARY  HOWARD, 
WEST  FIRLE.1()38. 


CUCKFIELD  FAMILIES. 
II. 


By  the  Eev.  CANON  J.  H.  COOPEE,  Vicar  of  Cuckfield. 


Bolder,  Bowyer. 

The  Heralds'  Visitations1  say  that  our  Sussex  Bowyers 
I  are  a  branch  of  the  Staffordshire  family.    Thomas,  son 
of  Hugh  de  Bowier,  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  married, 
|  early  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Catharine,  heiress  of 
I  Knypersleigh.2   In  1386  Thomas  de  Bowier  and  Katrine 
!  his  wife  applied  to  the  King's  Bench  to  compel  Emma  de 
Bowier  to  perform  a  certain  covenant  with  regard  to  the 
Manor  of  Knypersleigh,  by  which  they  were  to  have  the 
1  Manor  during  Emma's  life  on  the  annual  payment  of  60s.3 
In  1380  "  Thomas  &  Katharine  de  Bowier  gave  100 
marks  of  silver  to  William  de  Moreton  of  Congleton 
(Katharine's  brother  ?)  &  to  Margery  his  wife  for  a  third 
of  two  parts  of  the  Manor  of  Knypursley."4    In  1397 
"  Thomas  of  Newcastle  and  Katharine  le  Bowier  granted 
\  to  William  le  Bowier  &  Margaret  240  acres  of  land  in 
Knypursley  at  a  rent  of  a  rose  yearly,  &  for  this  grant 
William  &  Margaret  gave  100  marks  of  silver."5 

The  arms  of  Knypersley — az.  3  spades,  arg.  helved 
or6 — were  quartered  by  the  Sussex  Bowyers;  they  are 

1  Harl.  MS.,  1052,  f.  158  ;  "  Penson's  Heraldic  Collections,"  1406,  f.  69, 
6164,  f.  97  (Vis.  of  1634,  by  John  Philpot,  Somerset  Herald)  (''Berry's  Sussex 
Genealogies  "). 

2  Knippersly  is  in  the  parish  of  Biddulph,  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire.  (Alwred 
Biddulph  assumed  the  name  of  Knypersley,  temp.  Henry  III. — Burke.)  It  has 
acquired  fame  in  recent  times  on  account  of  the  garden  of  its  late  owner,  James 

:  Bateman,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  orchid  growers  ;  he  migrated  to  Worthing,  where 
j    he  cultivated  the  Knyperslyer. 

3  De  Banco  Eoll,  10  Rich.  II.    Easter  m.  474. 

4  Fin.  Concord.,  3  Rich.  II.  ("Staffordshire  Historical  Collections,"  Vol.  XL, 
pp.  194,  203. 

5  Fin.  Concord.,  20  Rich.  II. 

6  Three  silver  spades  with  gilded  handles  on  a  blue  ground. 
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found  on  their  brasses  at  North  Mundham  and  Cuckfield, 
and  were  allowed  at  the  Visitation  of  16^4.  Their  own 
arms  are  or  a  bend  vair  cotised,  sa.f  and  their  erest  a 
demi-man  (black)  shooting-  an  arrow  from  a  bow.7  Tin; 
old  Staffordshire  Bowyers  bore  a  lion  rampant  between 
three  cross  crosslcts8 — a  coat  never  found  in  Sussex — and 
for  their  crest — out  of  a  tower  gu.,  a  demi-dragon  or.9 

Gwillim  says  that  this  "  coat  was  confirmed  by  William 
Flower,  Norroy,  from  1574,  to  William  Bowyer  of 
Knypersly,  a  man  well  born  &  descended  from  worthy 
progenitors."10  In  1660  John  Bowyer,  of  Knipersley, 
was  created  a  Baronet ;  his  son  John,  admitted  to  Christ 
Church  in  1668  at  the  age  of  15,  became  M.P.  for  the 
County  of  Stafford  in  1678  ;  his  son,  Sir  William,  died 
in  1701,  leaving  four  daughters  co-heiresses,  of  whom 
Mary  married  Charles  Adderley,  of  Hams,  and  had 
Bowyer  Adderley,  great  grandfather  of  Charles  Bowyer 
Adderley,  created  Lord  Norton  in  1878,  who  quarters 
the  Bowyer  arms  (a  lion  rampant,  &c.)  with  those  of 
Adderly  and  Kynnersley. 

Thomas,  a  younger  son  or  grandson  of  Thomas  and 
Catharine  Bowier,  is  said  to  have  settled  in  West  Sussex, 
circa  1400,  and  his  son  Richard,  described  as  "  of 
Petworth  "  in  the  pedigrees,  married  a  West  Sussex  lady, 
Joan,  daughter  of  Hugh  (?)  Gunter,  of  Racton,11  and  had 
by  her  William,12  whose  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Robert  Tredcroft,  of  Billingshurst.  He  was  "  steward" 
to  the  Percys,  Earls  of  Northumberland,13  who  were 

7  I  have  found  this  crest  only  on  a  brass  at  Mundham  of  1594,  and  in  the 
Heralds'  Book  of  Visitation,  1634. 

8  «  Staffordshire  Hist.  Coll.,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  54. 

9  Display  of  Heraldry  (1724). 

10  In  Brereton  Church,  Cheshire,  there  was  a  window  inscribed  "  Orate  pro 
anima.  Willmi  Bowyer  de  Knipersley  et  Katharina  uxoris  ejus"  (Harl.  MS., 
2151,  f.  76,  date  of  MS.  1608)  and  a  shield  with  the  Knipersley  arms.  In  1589, 
Thomas  Boyere,  of  Biddulph,  "was  admitted  to  Grays  Inn,"  and  in  1648 
"Thomas,  2nd  son  of  William  Bowyer  of  Knypersly,  Knight"  ("Foster's 
Admission  Registers  of  Gray's  Inn"). 

"  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  3. 

12  "William  Bowyer,  sometime  of  Petworth"  (Mundham  Register  of  the 
burial  of  his  great  grandson  in  1586). 

13  <  <  William  Bowyer  of  Petworth  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
descended  from  the  Bowyers  of  Knightersley  (Visit,  of  London,  1633).  Arms: 
3  spades,  bend  vair,  &c.    Crest :  Falcon  rising. 
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found  on  their  brasses  at  North  Mundham  and  Cuckfield, 
and  were  allowed  at  the  Visitation  of  1634.  Their  own 
arms  are  or  a  bend  vair  cotised,  sa.,  and  their  crest  a 
demi-man  (black)  shooting  an  arrow  from  a  bow.7  The 
old  Staffordshire  Bowyers  bore  a  lion  rampant  between 
three  cross  crosslets8 — a  coat  never  found  in  Sussex — and 
for  their  crest — out  of  a  tower  yu.,  a  demi-dragon  or.'J 

Gwillim  says  that  this  "  coat  was  confirmed  by  William 
Flower,  Norroy,  from  1574,  to  William  Bowyer  of 
Knypersly,  a  man  well  born  &  descended  from  worthy 
progenitors."10  In  1660  John  Bowyer,  of  Knipersley, 
was  created  a  Baronet ;  his  son  John,  admitted  to  Christ 
Church  in  1668  at  the  age  of  15,  became  M.P.  for  the 
County  of  Stafford  in  1678  ;  his  son,  Sir  William,  died 
in  1701,  leaving  four  daughters  co-heiresses,  of  whom 
Mary  married  Charles  Adderley,  of  Hams,  and  had 
Bowyer  Adderley,  great  grandfather  of  Charles  Bowyer 
Adderley,  created  Lord  Norton  in  1878,  who  quarters 
the  Bowyer  arms  (a  lion  rampant,  &c.)  with  those  of 
Adderly  and  Kynnersley. 

Thomas,  a  younger  son  or  grandson  of  Thomas  and 
Catharine  Bowier,  is  said  to  have  settled  in  West  Sussex, 
circa  1400,  and  his  son  Richard,  described  as  "  of 
Petworth  "  in  the  pedigrees,  married  a  West  Sussex  lady, 
Joan,  daughter  of  Hugh  (?)  Grunter,  of  Racton,11  and  had 
by  her  William,12  whose  first  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Robert  Tredcroft,  of  Billingshurst.  He  was  "steward" 
to  the  Percys,  Earls  of  Northumberland,13  who  were 

7  I  have  found  this  crest  only  on  a  brass  at  Mundham  of  1594,  and  in  the 
Heralds'  Book  of  Visitation,  1634. 

8  "  Staffordshire  Hist.  Coll.,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  54. 

9  Display  of  Heraldry  (1724). 

10  In  Brereton  Church,  Cheshire,  there  was  a  window  inscribed  "  Orate  pro 
anima.  Willmi  Bowyer  de  Knipersley  et  Katharina  uxoris  ejus  "  (Harl.  MS., 
2151,  f.  76,  date  of  MS.  1608)  and  a  shield  with  the  Knipersley  arms.  In  1589, 
Thomas  Boyere,  of  Biddulph,  "was  admitted  to  Grays  Inn,"  and  in  1648 
"Thomas,  2nd  son  of  William  Bowyer  of  Knypersly,  Knight"  ("Foster's 
Admission  Registers  of  Gray's  Inn"). 

"  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  3. 

12  *  i  wiiiiam  Bowyer,  sometime  of  Petworth ' '  (Mundham  Register  of  the 
burial  of  his  great  grandson  in  1586). 

13  "  William  Bowyer  of  Petworth  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
descended  from  the  Bowyers  of  Knightersley  (Visit,  of  London,  1633).  Arms: 
3  spades,  bend  vair,  &c.    Crest :  Falcon  rising. 


BOWYER,  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE  AND  SUSSEX. 


Philpot's  Visitation  of  Sussex,  1634.  Robert  de  Knipersley,=j=Margery,  d.  of  Geffrey  Arms. 

St.  George's  Visitation  of  London,  1637.  1272.  de  Morton.  Bowyer— Lion  rampant  between  3  cross 

Visit  of  Staffordshire,  1614,  1663  ("Hist.  |  crosslets  fltchee,  gu. 

Coll.,"  V.,  Pt.  2).  William,  Knipersley—Az .  3  spades,  arg.  helved  or. 

"  Berry's  Sussex  Pedigrees."  1315. 


William, 
1327. 


Hugh  de  Bowier,  of  Newcastle-under-Lynie. 


Bobert.=j=Ellen,  d.  and  h.  of  William  Venables,  of  Bradwell,  Cheshire 
I 


Thomas, =pKatharine. 
1380.  I 


William. =Margery,  d.  of  Thomas  de  Morton,  of  Morton,  Cheshire, 
ob.  s.p. 


William,^ 
1397.  | 


rgaret,  d.  of  Thos.  Trubshaw. 


Hugh. 


Thomas 
1417. 


John, 
1455. 


William,' 
1502. 


Thomas  came  into  Sussex  temp.  Henry  IV.,  c.  1410. 


Richard  of  Pet  worth. =j= Jane  Gunter,  of  Racton. 
b.  c.  1420. 


William.=pEliza,  d.  of  Robert  Tredcroft, 
d.  1528.  |  of  Billingshurst. 


Thomas. 
(A) 


Robert. 
(B) 


John. 
(C) 


Jolm,=pElizabeth  Bucknel, 
1512. J        of  Sidway. 


William. 

Sir  John,  of  Kuipersley  .^Katharine,  d.  of  Sir  Charles  Yelverton. 
b.  1557.    d.  1606. 


Sir  William,  of  Knipersley.=j=Hester,  d.  of  Sir 
b.  1588.  |  Will  Skeffington. 


George, 
of  London. 


Sir  John,  Bart.=p . 

b.  1623.  j 
cr.  Bart.  1660. 


Thomas, 
ad.  Gray's  Inn,  1648. 


Thomas, 
of  Madely. 
ad.  Gray's  Inn,  1589. 


Richard, 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
b.  1602.    d.  1622. 


Sir  John,  M.P.  1678. 
b.  1653.    d.  1690. 


Sir  William,  Bart.; 
died  1701. 


Sir  Charles  Adderley,=pAmie,  d.  of  Sir  Henry  Arden. 
equerry  to  Charles  II.  I 
d.  1682. 


Arden  Adderly.  =j=Mary  Draper,  of  Kent. 


Dorothy. =pSir  Thomas  Gresley, 
m.  1719.  |  d.  1746. 


Sir  Nigel,  of  Knipersley. 


Mary.=j=Charle6  Adderly,  of  Hams,  Warwick. 


Bowyer .=j=Lettice,  d.  and  h.  of  Ralph  Adderly,  of  Coton,  Staff, 
d.  1747.  I  m.  1741. 


Charles  Bowyer. 
ob.  s.p.  1826. 


Donor  of  window  at  Brereton. 


Ralph.=j=Dorothy,  d.  of  Thos.  Kynnersley, 
d.  1819.  J  m.  1778. 


Charles  Clement.  =j= Anne  Maria,  d.  of  Sir  E.  Hartopp. 
d.  1818.  J 

Lord  Norton, 
b.  1814.    cr.  1878. 
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owners  of  Petworth,  though  generally  residing  at  Alnwick, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  ancestor,  who  "  settled  in 
Sussex,"  was  brought  hither  from  the  north  to  fill  the 
same  office.  His  will,14  dated  29  April,  1528,  was  made 
"  in  the  presence  of  William  Turges  his  curate  &  ghostly 
father,  Antony  Johnson,  &  others,"  and  directs  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Petworth.  He 
leaves  to  the  high  altar  of  Petworth  Church  xnd,  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Corpus  Christi  in  Petworth  iiis  ivd,  and 
to  the  Rood-light  xnd.  He  leaves  all  he  has  to  leave  to 
Margaret,  his  [second]  wife,  who  is  to  be  sole  executrix,  and 
his  brother  Richard  "  overseer."15  An  Edmund  Turges, 
of  Petworth,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Ridley  in  1550. 

William  had  three  sons,  Thomas,  Robert  and  John, 
each  one  of  whom  was  the  ancestor  of  an  important 
branch  of  the  family,  and  had  knights  and  baronets 
among  his  descendants  ;  and  three  daughters,  Marion, 
married  to  William  Foxe,  Elizabeth  to  Thomas  Norton, 
and  Katharine  to  James  Calcot.1(3 

Thomas  went  to  London  while  still  a  boy,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  "grocer"  (grocer  =  grosser,  one  who  buys 
and  sells  in  gross,  i.e.,  a  wholesale  merchant)  and  became 
in  due  time  a  wealthy  merchant  and  one  of  the  principal 
men  in  the  city.  The  records  of  the  Grocers'  Company 
show  that  in  1504  he  "  was  receyved,  entred,  &  sworn  " 
as  the  apprentice  of  Thomas  Tychborn,  and  in  1512  as 
freeman  on  the  payment  of  3s.  4d.  The  next  year  he 
contributes  20s.  "  toward  the  finding  of  harnessed  men."17 
In  1534  he  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  "  Wardeyns."  In 
June,  1553,  he  is  a  representative  of  his  Company  on  the 
Court  at  Guildhall,  which  affixed  the  City  seal  to  the 
"  Indenture  betwyne  the  King's  Highness  &  his  gracious 
cytie  of  London  for  the  gyfte  of  the  Bridewell  &  of  the 

u  P.C.C.,  Porch  32. 

15  The  omission  of  his  sons'  names  shows  that  their  rights  were  taken  for 
granted.  I  am  indebted  for  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Hall,  a  trustworthy 
authority  in  such  matters,  who  says  that  such  omissions  of  heirs  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  and  has  given  rise  to  many  genealogical  perplexities. 

16  The  Calcots  had  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Richard  Parkins 
(see  Mundham  Register,  December,  1568). 

17  Soldiers  for  the  "  Battle  of  Spurs,"  or  for  Flodden  Field. 
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lanrics  of  the  Savoy  for  the  relyf  of  the  poore."18    rriie  I 
hook  of  the  Acts,  &C.,  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  fromlll" 
1400  to  1556  is  unhappily  lost,  so  that  it  is  not  until  this 
last  year  that  we  find  mention  of  the  part  he  played  in 
the  administration  of  his  Company.    On  June  19  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  auditors,  and  on  November  16: 
"  Upper  Mr.  Wardeyn  in  the  stede  of  Sir  John  Aylyft,,a 
departed  this  transitorye  world."   Thomas  Bowyer  seems 
to  have  brought  with  him  to  London  a  good  share  of  the. 
sturdy  independence  of  Sussex  folk,  for  after  that,  oni 
17  May,  1557,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  bear  "  the 
charge  of  the  Election  dynner,"  he  so  disagreed  with  the 
dinner,  or  the  dinner  with  him,  that  on  June  13th  he  was 
ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5  "to  the  use  of  this  house,! 
for  that  he  hath  styrred  divirs  &  sundrie  inconveniences 
by  reason  of  the  said  election."    At  the  Court  held  the 
next  week,  June  18th,  he  is  again  fined,  this  time 
£6.  13s.  4d.,  to  be  paid  within  21  days,  "  for  that  he  ? 
hath  been  very  unquyett  &  styrred  sundrie  inconveniences 
among  the  whole  company."    After  these  disputes  it  is 
pleasant  to  read  in  the  minutes  of  the  Court,  held  on 
June  28th  of  the  following  year,  "  Mr  Bowyer  hath; 
asked  Mr  Alderman  Grenewaie,  &  Mr  Richard  Grafton20; 
forgiveness,  &  shaked  hands  with  them,"  and  on  Feb. 
28th  that  "for  dyvers  causes   &   considerations  Mr 
Wardeyn  shall  give  agayne  to  Mr  Bowyer  iiij.  xiii8.  ivd. 
out  of  the  aforesaid  fyne."    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  I 
quarrel  was  made  up,  as  the  Court  of  May,  1558,  was jj 
the  last  he  was  able  to  attend :  he  retired  to  his  Sussex 
home  and  died  there  the  following  September.    He  had 
bought  from  Henry  VIII.,  in  1540,  for  £660,  the  Manors 
and  Rectories  of  North  Mundham  and  Runcton,21  near 

18  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Royal  Hospitals,  Supplement,  p.  38. 

19  Or  Olyff,  surgeon  to  Henry  VIII.    He  figures  in  Holbein's  picture  at  the  \ 
Barber-Surgeon's  Hall,  but  when  he  was  chosen  the  first  Alderman  of  Bridge 
Ward  Without,  "  he  turned  from  the  Surgeons  unto  the  Grocers  "  ("  Machyn's 
Diary,"  p.  116). 

20  The  printer,  M.P.  for  the  City  in  1556. 

21  "  1510  April  21.  To  Thomas  Bowyer  of  London,  grocer,  &  Joan  his  wife. 
Grant  in  fee  for  £660.  15.  of  the  Manor  of  Rongeton,  als.  Rounton,  commonly 
called  Roncton,  Sussex,  of  the  Rectory  &  Church  of  Rounton,  &  all  the  possessions 
of  the  Monastery  of  Brewton  "  ("  Letters  of  Henry  VIII.,"  Vol.  XV.,  p.  291). 
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Chichester,  part  of  the  ancient  endowments  of  Bruton 
Priory,  in  Somerset,  and  previously  of  the  Abbey  of 
Touarn22  (now  Troan,  near  Caen),  given  by  Roger  de 
Montgomeri,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury.  Bruton 
Priory  was  originally  endowed  with  lands  at  Bayeux 
and  Coutances,  and  these  were  exchanged  for  the  Sussex 
estates  held  by  Touarn  Abbey.  Thomas  Bowyer  married 
Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Bobert  Merry,  of  Hatfield, 
the  only  son  of  John  Merry,  Clerk  of  the  Spicery,23  and 
by  her  had  two  sons,  Tliomas  and  Richard,  and  one 
daughter,  Jane.  The  entry  of  his  burial  in  the  Mundham 
Registry:  is  "1568.  19  September.  Sepultus  vir  egregius 
Thomas  Bowyer  patronus  hujus  ecclesias."  On  his  tomb 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Mundham  Church 
(once  an  altar,  for  the  slab  of  Sussex  marble  is  marked 
with  the  five  crosses)  is  a  brass  plate  bearing  this 
inscription : 

"  Here  lye  Thomas  Bowyer,  Citizyn  and  Grocer  of  London,  wch  dyed 
the  xiii  day  of  Sept  ember,  An0  1558, 24  and  Johan  his  wyfe  wch  dyed 
the  third  day  of  August  An0  1579.  Blessed  are  they  that  dye  in  the 
Lord,  whose  flesh  hath  ceased  to  synne,  &  resteth  in  hope  through 
Chryste  to  rise  to  Everlasting  lyfe." 

Two  of  the  four  shields  remain  and  bear  the  arms  of 
the  City  of  London  and  of  the  Grocers'  Company — a 
chevron  betiveen  nine  cloves.  In  his  will25  dated  66  5th 
year  of  Philip  &  Mary  King  &  Queen  of  England, 
Spayn,  France,  both  Sicilies,  Hierosalem,  and  Ireland," 
he  desires  to  be  buried  in  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  or  St. 

22  "Abbatia  de  Troard  habet  Rongeton"  ("Domesday  Book  for  Sussex"). 
In  the  "Cartulary  of  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  Bruton"  is  a  grant  (Cart.  No. 
324)  of  Henry  II.,  confirming  to  God  and  St.  Martin  of  Touant  and  the  monks 
there  the  lands  which  they  had  in  England  in  the  time  of  King  William,  to  wit, 
Rongeton  and  Haringay,  which  Roger,  Earl  of  Salop,  gave  them,  and  the  tithes 
of  Merston,  Off  am,  Grafam  and  Eastreminton,  and  two  houses  in  Cicestre,  and 
the  Church  of  Mundreham,  which  Turstin  de  Fontanes  gave  them.  Another 
(Cart.  No.  337)  is  by  William  de  Albini,  Earl  of  Chichester,  of  the  Church  of 
Moundeham  to  the  monks  of  Touarn  for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  Adeliza,  his 
wife  ("  Somerset  Record  Society,"  pp.  xxix.,  79,  81).  In  Pope  Nicholas'  Taxatio, 
1291,  the  churches  of  Graffham,  Merston,  Mundham  and  Pulborough  are  in  the 
list  of  the  possessions  of  the  Priory,  and  the  temporalities  of  Rungeton  arc 
assessed  at  £8.  17s.  4d.  In  the  Valor  Eccl.,  1536,  the  entry  is  "Rongeton  in 
Sussex,  John  Lightfoot,  bailiff,  £27.  2.  5." 

23  Stowe  MS.,  632,  f.  47. 

24  This  date  is  erroneously  given  by  Dallaway  and  Horsfield  as  1538,  and  is  so 
copied  in  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  169. 

25  P.CC,  Noode,  51. 
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Mary,  Woolnoth,  "  in  whichever  my  wyfe  intendeth  to 
lyc."  He  loaves  money  to  ten  "  poore  dwellers"  in 
these  parishes,  and  one  bushel  of  wheat  and  oik;  of  malt 
to  ten  poor  householders  of  Petworth,  Mundham  and 
Hunston  ;  lie  direets  his  goods  to  be  divided  into  three 
portions,  one  third  for  his  wife,  the  rest  for  his  two  sons, 
"  aeeording  to  the  custom  of  the  Citie ; "  "  of  my  wife's 
part  I  will  that  she  take  my  lease  of  Laithorne  in  part 
payment  of  her  portion,  &  after  her  decease  my  son 
Thomas  to  have  the  said  lease  for  the  rest  of  the  years ;  1 
"to  my  god-daughter  Jane  Cassy  £20,  to  Agnes  Saturley, 
&  Joan  Thomas  black  gowns  &  20/,  to  each  apprentice 
20/,  to  my  sister  Foxe  for  a  ring  of  gold  36/8,  my  house 
&  some  furniture  to  Joanne  my  wife  for  life,  and  after  to 
Richard  my  son  &  his  heirs,  then  to  Thomas  &  his 
heirs,  then  to  my  daughter  Jane  Cassey  &  her  heirs,  then 
to  William  Foxe  &  Marion  his  wife,  then  to  Francis 
Bowyer,  grocer :  to  William  Bowyer  of  Petworth  20/  & 
to  each  of  his  daughters  dwelling  in  Chichester,  &  to 
each  of  the  Tredcrofts  [his  mother's  relations]  in 
Billingshurst  20/.  My  wife  Joan  to  be  sole  executrix, 
my  brother  William  Foxe,  my  son  Cassey  &  Jane  his 
wife  to  be  overseers.    Proved  7  Oct.  1558." 

His  widow  re-married  Nowell,26  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  as 
is  set  forth  in  the  entry  of  her  burial : 

"  The  viii  day  of  August  1579  ano  xxi.  Elisabeths  Reginae  Joanna 
Nowell  late  the  wyfe  of  Alexander  Nowell,  deane  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Se  Paul  in  London,  and  before  the  wyfe  of  Thomas  Bowyer 
eytyzen  &  grocer  of  London,  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  saide 
Thomas  Bowyer  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chauncell  of  the  Church  of 
Northmundham,  having  left  by  the  saide  Thomas  Bowyer  deceased 
two  sons  &  one  daughter,  Thomas  Bowyer  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  Richard  Bowyer  eytyzen  &  grocer  of  London,  &  Jane  the 

26  The  brother  of  Eobert  Nowell,  of  Reade  Hall,  Whalley,  Lancashire,  and  of 
Laurence  Nowell,  the  Saxon  scholar,  Dean  of  Lichfield.  He  was  born  in  1508, 
and  appointed  Prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1551,  and  elected  M.P.  for  Loo  in 
1553,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat  because  ' '  he  had  a  voice  in  Convocation  ' ' 
(Commons'  Journal,  12  Oct.,  I.  Mary).  He  escaped  with  some  difficulty  the  perils 
of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Bowyers  found  safety  on  the 
Continent.  He  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  on  Elizabeth's  accession,  but  his 
sermons  did  not  always  please  Her  Majesty,  who  on  one  occasion  called  out  to 
him  "  Stick  to  your  text,  Mr.  Dean."  He  died  in  1602.  Churton,  in  his  "  Life 
of  Nowell,"  says,  "It  is  not  known  who  was  his  first  wife,  his  2nd  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Blunt." 
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wife  of  Thomas  Nowell,  &  before  the  wyfe  of  George  Gassy  of  London 
grocer." 

Jane  Cassey's  son,  Robert,  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
mother, wrote  some  Latin  verses,  which  are  engraved  on 
a  brass  plate  still  affixed  to  the  east  end  of  Thomas 
Bowyer's  altar-tomb.  After  describing  in  glowing  terms 
the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  grandparents,  he  tells  how 
the  widow,  desiring  to  find  a  father  for  her  children  who 
would  equal  her  late  husband  in  piety — 

Nupsit  Alexandra  felici  luce  Nvello 
Prseclari  toto  nominis  orbe  viro, 

and  then  how  the  Dean  proved  himself  a  second  father 
to  the  three  young  Bowyers.  He  appears  to  have  married 
his  widowed  step-daughter  to  his  nephew.  The  Mundham 
Register  contains  these  two  entries : 

"  Uppon  Thursday  being  the  fifth  day  of  September  1583  deceased 
Mr  Thomas  Nowell  of  Hunston  second  husband  to  Jane  Nowell  sister 
to  Mr  Thos  Bowyer  anno  Elizabeth  25,  &  was  buried  the  7  day  of  the 
said  moneth  being  Saturday." 

"  1584  on  the  24  of  September  Jane  Nowell  widow  of  Thomas 
Nowell  deceased,  &  before  the  wife  of  George  Cassy  was  buried  in  the 
Chauncell  by  her  two  saide  husbands,  leaving  in  this  world  one  only 
sonne  Eobert  Cassy  by  the  said  George  Cassy  her  houseband." 

On  the  floor  of  the  nave  of  Mundham  Church  is  a 

brass  inscribed : 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas  Nowell  who  dyed  the  fifte  day  of 
September  Anno  Domini  1583." 

Above  the  inscription  is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of 
Nowell  (arg.  3  covered  cups,  set.)21  and  below  is  a  shield 
of  Nowell  quartering  Bowyer  and  Groves  (a  bend  nebulee 
arg.,  double  cotised  on  a  chief  or,  a  griffin's  head  erased 
gu.,  between  2  torteauxes)  and  Knypersley. 

The  elder  brother,  Thomas  Bowyer,  inherited  his 
father's  fortune,  but  did  not  carry  on  his  father's 
business ;  he,  probably  through  the  Dean's  influence, 
went  up  to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  was  an  "  apprentice-of-law,"28  apply- 
ing himself  especially  to  the  study  of  municipal  law. 

27  Crest,  a  hand  holding  a  serpent  (Stowe  MS.,  632,  f.  53  ;  Heralds'  College 
MS.,  C.  27). 

28  The  younger  barristers  were  so  called. 
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The  u  Middle  Temple  Register"  records  the  admission 
of  "  Thomas  Bower  son  &  heir  of  Thomas  Bower  of 
London  8  Feb.  1557."  Under  the  guidance  of  his 
stepfather  he  attached  himself  to  the  extreme  reforming 
party,  and  was  a  secret  friend  to  those  who  suffered 
for  their  religion  during-  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary.  Prebendary  Bradford,  the  South  wark  martyr, 
in  a  letter29  written  June,  1555,  just  before  his  execu- 
tion, mentions  "  Master  Bowier  of  the  Temple"  as  able 
to  give  him  warning  "  whether  any  writ  be  forthe 
for  me."  Soon  after  Bowyer  had  himself  to  join  the 
exiles,  and  Nowell  in  particular,  at  F rankfurt.  On 
Elizabeth's  accession  he  came  back  to  the  Temple  and 
resumed  his  practice.  He  married  Maudelyn,30  daughter 
of  Bartholomew  Traheron — a  friar  to  begin  with,  in 
Cromwell's  service  1539,  Dean  of  Chichester  for  a  year 
(1551),  and  in  Mary's  time  an  exile  at  Frankfurt;31  he  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Wesel.  The  Grocers'  records 
have  but  one  reference  to  Thomas  Bowyer;  in  1566  he 
paid  his  "Brotherhood  money,"  and  at  that  time  he 
resided  "in  Ludgate,  Fleet  St.  Westminster."  There  is 
reference  in  the  "Inner  Temple  Records"  (I.,  p.  389), 
to  "  Mr  Thomas  Bowyer  of  the  Middle  Temple"  as  part 
owner  of  a  shop  then  (May,  1593)  standing  against  the 
Church.  In  the  Heralds'  Visitation  of  Sussex  in  1570 32 
occurs  the  following : 

"  Mem.  that  this  note  hereafter  following  was  written  on  the  Patent: 
Note,  that  since  this  Patent  was  granted  there  hath  bin  good  proof 
that  the  within  named  Thomas  Bowyer  gent,  ought  of  right  to  beare 
to  his  first  Coate  of  arms  or  a  bend  vayre  A  &  B  cotised  sa.  as  his 
ancient  arms  descended  unto  him  of  antiquitie  from  his  ancestors, 
upon  what  [which]  proof  this  arms  here  dej)icted  in  the  margent  of 
this  Patent  was  set  forth,  allowed,  &  confirmed  to  Thomas  Bowyer  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  son  to  the  aforesaid  T.  B." 

29  MS.  at  Emmanuel  College  Library;  "  Bradford's  Works,"  Parker  Society, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  251. 

30  Berry's  and  Visitation,  Pedigrees. 

31  Some  letters  of  his,  written  in  1546-1553,  are  included  in  "The  Zurich 
Letters,"  published  by  the  Parker  Society.  In  one  of  Hilles',  1541,  reference  is 
made  to  his  intended  marriage,  and  mention  is  made  of  his  being  at  Frankfurt 
in  1555.    He  was  the  King's  Librarian  after  Ascham. 

32  From  Sir  Thomas  Phillips'  fragmentary  reprints,  "  Typis  medio  montanis  " 
[midde  hill]  (See  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXXIX.,  p.  106). 
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1.  ARMS  OF  NO  WELL,  BOWYER  AND  GROVES,  AT  MUNDHAM. 

2.  ARMS  OF  BOWYER,  GROVES  AND  KNYPERSLY,  AT  CUCKFIELD. 

3.  ARMS  OF  BOWYER,  GROVES,  KNYPERSLEY  AND  MERRY,  AT  MUNDHAM. 

4.  ARMS  OF  BOWYER  AND  BYROH,  AT  MUNDHAM. 


RUBBINGS  OF  BBASSES  AT  MUNDHAM  ANT)  CUCKFIELD. 
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He  married,  at  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  on  June  19, 
1579,  as  his  second  wife,  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Byrch, 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  her  had  two  children, 
Thomas  and  Jane,  whose  baptisms  the  Mundham  Register 
thus  records : 

"  On  Sunday  the  iiijth.  day  of  december  1586  Anno  Eegni  Elizabethe 
Eegine  vicesimo  nono  Thomas  Bowyer  the  sonne  &  heir  apparent  of 
Thomas  Bowyer  of  Leythorne  Esquyer,  &  Jane  his  wife  was  baptised 
wch  Thomas  the  sonne  was  born  the  Monday  next  before  being  the 
xxvimth.  day  of  November  1586." 

"  1 588.  Jane  Bowyer  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bowyer  of  Laythorne 
Esquyer  &  Jane  his  wife  was  baptised  the  viiith  of  November,  on 
wh  day  our  most  excellent  soveraign  Lady  Queen  Elisabeth  came  in 
person  to  paull's  church  in  London  &  there  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his 
great  victory  over  the  Spaniards  &  Romanists  purposing  to  invade 
England  the  summer  before." 

The  Register  then  records  : 

"  On  Thursday  being  ye  7th  of  March  1594  about  foure  o'clock  at 
night  deceased  the  Eight  worshippful  &  my  deare  friende  Mr.  Thomas 
Bowyer." 

On  a  brass  let  into  a  slab  of  Sussex  marble  on  the 

south  wall  of  Mundham  Church  is  this  inscription : 

"  Thomse  Bowyero  in  juventute  Oxonii  Uteris  exculto,  Marianis 
temporibus  exulanti,  regnante  Elizabetha  in  patriam  reverso,  propterea 
integritatem  vitas,  et  scientiam  juris  municipalis  Anglia3,  in  cujus 
studio  30  annos  in  Medio  Templo  Londini  consumpsit,  justiciario  pacis 
et  Quorum83  facto,  vita  pie  acta  in  ca3lum  recepto,  Jana  Byrche 
amantissima  conjux  mserens  posuit." 

Above  the  inscription  are  three  shields:  (1)  having  the 
Bowyer  crest,  the  demi-archer,  and  the  quarterings 
Bowyer,  Groves,  Knypersley  and  Merry ;  (2)  Byrch, 
a  chevron  between  three  eagles  displayed ;  (3)  Bowyer 
and  Byrch. 

Dean  Nowell,  by  his  will  dated  1590,  bequeathed  to 
"  Thomas  Bowyer  of  the  Middle  Temple  £5  to  make 
him  a  ring  for  a  poor  remembrance  of  him,  &  £10  of 
books  at  his  choice."  The  Dean,  however,  survived  him 
nearly  six  years. 

The  Inquisitio  post  mortem34  is  interesting  as  showing 
how  church  property  in  Sussex  had  passed  into  the 

33  A  select  number  of  justices,  eminent  for  their  skill  and  discretion,  were 
appointed  to  be  "  the  Quorum  "  ("  Kerr's  Blackstone,"  p.  313). 
6i  Eecord  Office,  37  Eliz.,  id.  12,  No.  801. 
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possession  of  families  enrielied  l>y  trade.  It  was  taken 
at  Arundel,  before  John  Byron,  Esq.,  and  Richard 
Carrell,  gent.  The  jurors86  found  tliat  by  an  Indenturd 
of  31  May,  22  Eliz.  [1580],  Thomas  Bowyer  demised 
to  William  Walter  and  John  Byrch  his  manor  of  North- 
mundham,88  held  from  the  Queen  in  ehief,  the  rectories 
of  Northmundham  and  Hunston,  and  80  acres  called 
Batchemer,  in  Sidelsliam.  By  another  Indenture  of 
the  same  date  he  demised  to  James  Mores,  Andrew 
Hemerford,  John  Boyes,  Thomas  Ashe,  John  Savell  and 
John  Shurlie  the  manor  and  rectory  of  Roughton,  alias 
Rongton,  and  the  tithes  in  Chichester,  Pagham,  Merston, 
Southstoke  and  Pulborough,  and  80  acres  called  Home- 
stedes,37  and  the  four  enclosures  called  Picknams,  in 
Sidelsham  (held  from  the  Queen  of  her  manor  of 
Almoditon38),  for  the  use  of  Thomas  Bowyer  and  Jane, 
daughter  of  John  Byrch,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  after  their  death  to  their  male  heirs ; 
failing  them  to  Richard  Bowyer,  his  brother,  and  his 
heirs;  then  to  Johanna,  wife  of  Thomas  Nowell,  their 
sister,  and  her  heirs ;  then  to  Francis  Bowyer,  his 
cousin,39  Alderman  of  London.  Before  his  death  Thomas 
Bowyer  was  seised  of  16  acres,  &c,  in  Petworth  and 
Tillington,  called  Coches,  Lawes  and  Bailies,  held  from 
Lord  Henry  Percy  [9th  Earl  of  Northumberland],40  of 
16  acres,  &c,  in  Pulborough,  of  land  in  Westwitteringe,41 
called  Bornehowse,  of  eight  acres  in  Rumboldwike  (held 

35  The  names  of  the  jurors  are  Toby  Langham,  Eobert  Yonge,  Richard  A.  Wood, 
Richard  Hill,  Henry  Davy,  John  Roberts,  Nicholas  Godsmark,  John  Agate, 
William  Slaughter,  Adam  Racten,  William  Peachie  and  Daniel  Court. 

3(>  <  <  The  manors  of  Northmundham  &  Roughton  said  to  have  been  worth 
£55.  4  were  granted  to  Thomas  Bowyer  citisen  &  grocer  in  1546  "  (Rot.  Pat., 
37  Henry  VIII.;  Dallaway).  "Pensions  &c  payable  out  of  the  Rectories  of 
Merston,  Stoke  &  Pulborough  to  Sir  Thomas  Bowyer  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  &  of 
the  rectory  &  priory  of  Runcton "  (Depositions  by  Commission,  Mich.  22, 
Charles  II.,  in  "  Reports  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records). 

37  A  farm  called  Homestiddles  and  Pickhams  bolonged  in  1779  to  Thos. 
Fletcher,  Esq.  (Horsfield). 

38  Almoditon  parish  was  united  with  Earnley  in  1526. 

39  Son  of  his  father's  brother  Richard  ;  he  lived  in  the  Old  Jewry. 

40  Imprisoned  in  the  Tower  16  years  for  supposed  acquiescence  in  "  Gunpowder 
Plot."    He  died  in  1632  and  was  buried  at  Petworth. 

41  Held  with  Batchemer  and  Homesteddes  from  Thomas  [Bickley],  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  Westwittering,  or  Westringes,  was  given  to  the  Bishops  of  Selsey 
in  673. 
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from  Elizabeth  Copley,  widow,42  of  her  manor  of  Shafts- 
buiye),  of  30  acres  at  Strowdgrene,  in  Kyrford  (held 
from  John  Morley,  Esq.,  of  his  manor  of  Boxgrove),43 
of  60  acres  called  Gratwykes,44  in  Rusper  (held  from  John 
Carrell,  Knight,  as  of  his  manor  of  Nutham),  of  four 
acres  called  Redes,  and  10  acres  called  Bartlett,  in 
Cockinge  (held  from  Antony,  Viscount  Montague,  of  his 
manor  of  Cockinge). 

By  his  will,  dated  4  August,  1590,  he  bequeathed  his 
property  in  London  and  Sussex  to  his  son  Thomas,  and 
appoints  Jane,  his  wife,  Richard,  his  brother,  Thomas, 
his  son,  and  John  Byrch,  his  brother-in-law,  executors. 
"The  said  Thomas  Bowyer  died  6  March  37  Eliz:  his 
son  Thomas  is  his  heir." 

His  brother's  brass  lies  in  the  nave  of  Mundham 
Church,  inscribed : 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  one  Mr  Richard  Bowyer,  sone  to  one  Mr 
Thomas  Bowyer,  sometimes  merchant  &  grocer  of  London,  wch  was 
buried  ye  21  of  March  1610." 

Above  is  the  shield  of  Bowyer,  quartering  Knypersly 
and  Groves.  He  resided  at  Vinitrow,  a  house  still 
remaining  at  Mundham,  the  property  of  Mr.  Godman, 
who  acquired  it  in  1876  from  Mr.  John  Bay  ton ;  it  came 
to  the  Baytons  under  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Peechey  in 
1831. 

Richard's  grandson,  Henry,  is  described  as  "of  North- 
mundham  gent"  in  the  presentation  of  Thomas  Dallendon 
to  the  rectory  of  Hunston  ("  Pari.  Presentations  at 
Lambeth,"  in  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXXIIL,  p.  270). 

His  brother-in-law's  brass  in  also  there : 

"  Here  lyeth  the  bodies  of  John  Byrch  esquire,  sonne  of  John 
Birch  late  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  &  Elisabeth  his  wife, 
he  departed  this  lyfe  the  26  of  December  1616." 

The  third  Thomas  Bowyer  was  a  child  of  eight  when 
his  father  died.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for  Bramber  in  the 

42  Widow  of  Sir  Eoger  Copley,  who  bought  the  Shaftesbury  or  Butler's  Chantry 
at  Horsham  27  Henry  VIII.;  ("Hurst's  Horsham,"  p.  77;  "S.A.C.,"  Vol. 
XXII.,  157). 

43  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  Boxgrove,  in  1587,  to  Sir  John  Morley,  of  Saxham, 
Suffolk. 

44  The  whereabouts  of  G-atwick  is  now  well  known. 
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Parliaments  of  1020-1020,  and  in  the  latter  year  filled 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  and  was  made  a  Baronet..  He 
rebuilt,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  house  of  Leighthorne, 
or  Leythorne.45  It  was  destroyed  in  1798,  but  fortunately 
a  drawing  of  it,  by  Grimm,  is  among  the  Burrell 
drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  engraved  by 
Dallaway.  lie  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Adrian  Stoughton,  Recorder  of  Chichester  (to  whom 
there  is  a  monument  in  West  Stoke  Church  of  the  date 
1033),  and  by  her  had  a  son,  Thomas,  born  in  1010. 
This,  the  fourth  Thomas,  matriculated  at  Trinity, 
Oxford,  in  June,  1020,  at  the  age  of  10,  and  went 
thence  to  the  Middle  Temple.40  He  succeeded  to  his 
father's  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  1027,  and  sat  in  "  the 
Long  Parliament"  of  1040,  but  was  expelled  in  Nov., 
1042,  for  his  loyalty  to  his  king.  "  He  was,"  says  Cox,47 
ua  gentleman  singularly  eminent  for  his  humility  & 
loyalty,  for  which  last  being  sequestered  in  the  late 
Rebellious  times,  &  forc'd  to  pay  &  Fine  of  20331. 
[in  Oct.  1043]  he  said  cheerfully  when  he  had  paid, 
That  he  had  gotten  a  cheap  Pennyworth  to  preserve 
peace  of  conscience." 

His  son,  Sir  James,  went  up  to  New  College  in  Feb., 
100^,  at  the  age  of  17,  and  became,  like  his  father,  a 
student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  in  1005.  Just  before  his 
death,  without  issue,  in  1078,  he  obtained  a  second 
Patent,  by  which  his  Baronetcy  was  entailed  on  Henry, 
son  of  Henry  Goring,  of  Higden.48  With  him  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  Sussex  Bowyers  came  to  an  end. 

Robert,  the  second  son  of  William  Bowyer,  of 
Petworth,  was  Mayor  of  Chichester  in  1532  and  1541. 
His  will,49  dated  13th  July,  1st  Edward  VI.,  "  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  of  England,"  describes  him  as  "  of 

45  "Lathorne"  was  bought  by  Bp.  Sherburne,  who,  in  1523,  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  charging  it  with  an  annual  payment  of  £10  to  the  Grammar 
School  he  founded  at  Bolleston  (near  Burton),  his  native  place  ("  Stephens'  South 
Saxon  See,"  p.  198). 

46  "Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses." 

4?  "  Bev.  Thomas  Cox's  Magna  Britannia,  Sussex,"  p.  495. 

48  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  V.,  pp.  27,  63. 

49  P.C.C.,  Powell,  18. 
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Chichester,  marchant;"  he  desires  to  be  buried  in  sub] 
deanerie;  he  leaves  to  the  subdeane  6s.,  to  his  daughter! 
Elizabeth  and  Agues  £20  on  attaining  their  24th  year] 
to  his  sons  William,  Henry  (at  24),  and  Peter,  £20,  uso 
that  lie  be  ruled  by  his  brother  Francis  to  whom  I  give 
charge  and  oversight  of  him;"  to  his  son  Robert  "my 
gowne  that  I  was  married  in  of  furre  with  blaek  damask; " 
to  Barbara  Young  £3  for  a  ring;  to  William  Chase  "  my 
fox  furred  gown  and  one  of  my  payres  of  hoose ;  to 
Margaret  my  wife  all  my  household  stuff."  Proved  22 
June,  1552.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Miles  G  rover, 50  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  by  whom  he 
had — 

(1)  William,  keeper  or  "  Master  of  the  Recordes  within 
the  Tower,"  51  in  which  capacity  he  made  "A  parfacte 
Kellendar  of  all  the  Recordes  at  the  Tower"52  (his  only 
son  Robert,  Clerk  of  Parliament,  died  childless  in  1624), 
and 

(2)  Francis,  who  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle  the 
grocer,  and  was  out  of  his  apprenticeship  in  1548;53  "he 
raised  a  considerable  estate,"  and  became  Alderman  of 
London  and  Sheriff  in  1577.  He  was  "  Upper  Mr. 
Wardeyn"  of  the  Company  in  1575,  and  its  records 
inform  us  that  at  the  Court  on  28th  Aug.,  1577,  consent 
was  given  that  £30,  the  usual  "benevolence  to  such 
persons  of  this  Company  as  be  chosen  sheriffs,  should  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Alderman  Bowyer."  There  is  a  curious 
entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  respecting 
the  Bowyer  warehouse  in  Old  Jewry,  21st  Jan.,  1574: 
"Mr.  Francis  Bowyer  did  make  sute  to  have  the  years 
of  his  lease  increased  of  the  house  wherein  he  now 
dwelleth,  in  consyderacion  that  he  mindeth  to  bestow 
grate  coste  in  making  sellers  under  the  grate  warehouse 

50  See  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXXVII.,  p.  133.    Beny  calls  her  Aim. 

51  Harl.  MS.,  698,  f.  4. 

52  Harl.  MS.,  94,  f.  4.  In  the  Stowe  MS.,  543,  f.  60,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Henry  Lord  Stafford  to  Sir  Will.  Cecil  complaining  that  Bowyer  having  obtained 
his  key  from  him  in  order  to  search  the  Records,  refused  to  return  it,  and  had 
struck  the  servant  he  sent  to  demand  it. 

53  "ffrauncis  late  apprentice  of  Mr  Thomas  Bowyer  receyved  &  sworne  [as 
freeman]  29  March  1548.  iiis.  ivd  "  ("  Grocers'  Comp.  Records  "). 
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( 11 1  i < *1 1  < tc^i*,  marchant;"  he  desires  to  be  buried  in  sub- 
deanerie;  he  leaves  to  the  subdeane  6s.,  to  his  daughter! 
Elizabeth  and  Agnes  £20  on  attaining  their  24th  year; 
to  his  sons  William,  Henry  (at  24),  and  Peter,  £20,  k'so 
that  lie  be  ruled  by  bis  brother  Francis  to  whom  I  givq 
charge  and  oversight  of  him;"  to  his  son  Robert  "my 
gowne  that  I  was  married  in  of  furre  with  blaek  damask; " 
to  Barbara  Young  £'}  for  a  ring;  to  William  Chase  "  my 
fox  furred  gown  and  one  of  my  payres  of  hoose ;  to 
Margaret  my  wife  all  my  household  stuff."  Proved  22 
June,  1552.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Miles  Grover,50  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  by  whom  he 
had — 

(1)  William,  keeper  or  "  Master  of  the  Recordes  within 
the  Tower,"  51  in  which  capacity  he  made  UA  parfacte 
Kellendar  of  all  the  Recordes  at  the  Tower"52  (his  only 
son  Robert,  Clerk  of  Parliament,  died  childless  in  1624), 
and 

(2)  Francis,  who  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle  the 
grocer,  and  was  out  of  his  apprenticeship  in  1548;53  "he 
raised  a  considerable  estate,"  and  became  Alderman  of 
London  and  Sheriff  in  1577.  He  was  "  Upper  Mr. 
Wardeyn"  of  the  Company  in  1575,  and  its  records 
inform  us  that  at  the  Court  on  28th  Aug.,  1577,  consent 
was  given  that  £30,  the  usual  "benevolence  to  such 
persons  of  this  Company  as  be  chosen  sheriffs,  should  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Alderman  Bowyer."  There  is  a  curious 
entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  respecting 
the  Bowyer  warehouse  in  Old  Jewry,  21st  Jan.,  1574: 
' '  Mr.  Francis  Bowyer  did  make  sute  to  have  the  years 
of  his  lease  increased  of  the  house  wherein  he  now 
dwelleth,  in  consyderacion  that  he  mindeth  to  bestow 
grate  coste  in  making  sellers  under  the  grate  warehouse 

50  See  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXXVII.,  p.  133.    Berry  calls  her  Ann. 

51  Harl.  MS.,  698,  f.  4. 

52  Harl.  MS.,  94,  f.  4.  In  the  Stowe  MS.,  543,  f.  60,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Henry  Lord  Stafford  to  Sir  Will.  Cecil  complaining  that  Bowyer  having  obtained 
his  key  from  him  in  order  to  search  the  Becords,  refused  to  return  it,  and  had 
struck  the  servant  he  sent  to  demand  it. 

53  "ffrauncis  late  apprentice  of  Mr  Thomas  Bowyer  receyved  &  sworne  [as 
freeman]  29  March  1548.  iiis.  ivd"  ("  Grocers'  Comp.  Becords  "). 
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BOWYER,  OF  LONDON  AND  DENHAM. 

William  Bowyer,  of  Petworth. 


Crest.— On  a  wreath  a  falcon 

rising,  or. 
Motto. — ' '  Contentment  passe 

richesse." 


d.  1552 

Mayor  of  Chichester,  1532  and  1546 


2nd  son,  Robert.  =j=Margaret,  d.  and  h.  of  Miles  Grover, 


of  Kingston-on-Thames. 


Francis,  Sheriff  ^Elizabeth,  d.  and  h.     Robert      Henry.    Peter.    Elizabeth.  Agnes 


of  London 
in  1577. 
d.  1581. 


of  Wm .  Tillesworth,    (eldest) . 
Goldsmith,  of 
London. 


2  William,: 
Keeper  of 
Records  in 
the  Tower. 


Anne,  d.  oi=l  John  Knivet, 
Sir  John         of  Ashwell 

Harcourt,  of  Thorpe. 
Stanton. 


1  William,  of= 
Denhani,  Teller 
of  Exchequer, 
d.  1616. 


:Mary,  d.=2  Sir  James  Ley. 
andh.  of        m.  1617. 
Thomas 
Pier  son. 


Robert, =j=Margaret,  d. 


Grocer,  of 
London, 
d.  1626. 


of  Thomas 

Cordall, 
of  London. 


John, 
b.  1571. 
Francis, 
of  Herts. 


Joan. 

Margaret. 

Elizabeth. 


Robert, 
Clerk  of 

Parliament. 

ob.  s.p.  1624. 


Judith.  =Richard 
Higate. 


Henry,  of  Denham.— Ann,  d.  and  h.  of  Nicolas  Salter,  Knt.,  of  London. =2  Sir  Arthur  Harris,  of  Crixeth,  Essex, 
b.  1590.    d.  1613.     [  b.  1592.  m.  1614. 


Thomas, 
d.  1658. 


Henry, 
slafn  in  Civil  War. 


William,  of  Denham.  =j=Margaret,  d.  of  Sir  John  Weld,  of  Edmonton. 


Bart,  1660.    d.  1679. 


d.  1678. 


Henrv. 
b.  1651. 
Gent.  Pensioner  to  K.  William. 


Sir  William,  of  Denham, 
M.P.  for  Berks,    d.  1721. 


Prances,  d.  of  Charles, 
Viscount  Cranborne. 


Rev.  Thomas, 
Rector  of  Denham. 


1  Will  Buggins. 

2  Sir  John  Clayton, 
of  Parsons  Green. 


Cecil. =j=Juliana,  d.  of  Richard  Parker, 


b.  1684. 
d.  1720. 


of  Hedsor,  Bucks. 


William, 
b.  1688. 


= Elizabeth,  d.  of 
Richard  Parker. 


Diana.  =Philip  Jennings,  of 
b.  1680.  Dudlestone,  Salop, 
d.  1708. 


Sir  William, 
b.  1710.    d.  1768. 


=Anne,  d.  and  h.  of  Sir  John  Stonhouse, 
of  Radley,  Bart.    m.  1733.    d.  1785. 


Sir  William.  = 
ob.  s.p.  1799. 


Sir  George,  M.P.=j=Henrietta,  d.  of  Admiral 
d.  1800.  Sir  Percy  Brett, 

of  Denham  and  Radley. 


Sir  George,  M.P. 
d.  1883. 


Henry, 
d.  1853. 


Sir  William, 
b.  1811. 
d.  1893. 


Sir  George  Henry, 
b.  1870. 


Richard^ 
(took  name  of  Atkins) . 
b.  1745.    d.  1820. 


Llizabeth,  d.  of 
....  Brady. 


Sir  George. =j= Anne,  d.  of 
b.  1783.    d.  1860.    Sir  A.  S.  Douglas 


William=pFrances,  dau.  of  Hon. 
(took  name  of  Bowyer).    Benning  Wentworth, 
d.  1844.  of  N.  Scotia. 


Henry,: 
of  Steeple 
Aston, 
b.  1805. 
d.  1871. 


Isabella,  d.  of 
J.  H.  Byles. 
d.  1841. 


Wm.  Henry  Wentworth, 
Rector  of  Clapham. 
b.  1807.    d.  1872. 


Charlotte,  d.  of 
Capt.  Wells, 
R.N. 


Henry. 


Wentworth  Grenville. 


Edward. 
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which  he  supposeth  will  cost  him  £100,  praying  therefore 
that  he  may  have  his  13  years  which  are  yet  to  come 
increased  to  50  years :  and  he  will  give  to  this  house  a 
fyne  of  £50.  Whereupon  he  was  sent  out  of  the  parlour, 
I  &  communication  had  thereof.  After  good  deliberacon 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  have  his  request,  so  that  he 
wolde  from  henceforth  increase  his  rent  to  £10  being 
now  but  £7,  &  that  the  same  house  be  inhabyted  by 
grocers  &  none  other.  Who  being  called  in  again,  & 
the  same  declared  unto  hym,  he  was  very  well  content, 
&  gave  the  company  harty  thanks."  At  the  Court  on 
2nd  June,  1581,  three  years'  time  was  allowed  him 
for  making  certain  repairs  to  this  house,  "considering 
his  Worshipp's  sickness  and  weakness."  This  sickness, 
however,  was  unto  death,  for  the  Warden's  accounts  for 
the  next  month  contain  the  entry:  "Received  of  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Alderman  Bowyer  to  make  a  dinner  for 
the  Livery  on  the  day  of  his  buriall  £20.  9.  6."  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  the  inscription  on  which  is  given 
by  Stow  ("Survey  of  London,"  L,  p.  160)  and  quoted 
in  "  Betham's  Baronetage"  (II.,  p.  78),  thus — 

' '  Here  resteth.  the  body  of  Francis  Bowyer,  late  Alderman  of 
London,  who  was  borne  in  Chichester,  the  son  of  Robert  Bowyer  of 
Chichester  &  Margaret  his  wife.  He  had  brethren,  Robert  eldest, 
William,  Henry,  &  Peter  which  sons  with  their  mother  Margaret  doe 
rest  in  this  Church.  He  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  to  William 
Tillesworth,  with  whom  he  lived  faithfully  &  lovingly  twenty-seven 
yeares,  &  by  her  he  had  seven  sons  &  four  daughters,  of  whom  remained 
living  at  his  death  four  sons,  William,  Robert,  Francis,  &  John,  and  three 
daughters,  Joan,  Margaret  &  Elisabeth.    Obiit  14.  Junii.  a.d  1581." 

Stow  refers  to  monuments  of  "  others  of  the  Bowyers," 
but  this  is  the  only  one  he  transcribed.  Francis  married 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  William  Tillesworth,  goldsmith,  of 
London,  and  by  her  had  four  children  who  died  young, 
and  four  sons  who  survived  him.  Of  these  (1)  William, 
Teller  of  the  Exchequer,  was  knighted  at  the  Charter- 
house by  James  I.  in  May,  1603,  and  (2)  Robert  carried 
on  the  business  in  the  Old  Jewry. 

Sir  William  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  Pierson,  usher  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  bought 
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Denham  Eall,84  Bucks,  where  he  died  in  1613  or  1016. 
His  widow  soon  found  another  husband.  Her  second 
marriage  is  thus  recorded:  "  1617.  Feb.  23.  Sir  James 
Ley  knt.  Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries, 
widower  60,  &  the  Lady  Mary  Bowyer  40,  widow  of 
Sir  William  Bowyer  dec.  a  year  since."55  His  son  Henry 
died  at  the  age  of  23,  having-  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Salter,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  William, 
who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1660,  and  sat  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  Charles  II.  as  M.P.  for  Bucks.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Weld,  of  Arnold's, 
Edmonton,  son  of  Sir  Humfrey  Weld,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  had  by  her  Cecil,  slain  fighting  on  the 
King's  side,  and  William.  A  monument  in  Denham 
Church  says : 

"Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  Sir  William  Bowyer 
Knt  who  was  buried  in  this  Church  27th  of  Dec.  1613  and  of  Sir 
William  Bowyer  Knt  and  Bart,  his  son,  who  departed  this  life  Oct  2nd 
1679;  and  also  of  his  wife  Dame  Margaret  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Humphery  Weld,  Esqr  of  Lulworth  Castle,  Dorset.  She  dyed  Jan  8th 
1678.  In  pious  memory  of  his  aforesaid  great  grandfather,  father,  & 
mother  Sr.  William  Bowyer  Bart,  of  Denham  Court  hath  caused  this 
monument  to  be  erected  a.d.  1682." 

This  (the  second)  Sir  William  was  admitted  to  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1654,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Cranborne,  son  of  the  2nd  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  had  by 
her  Cecil,  who  entered  New  College  in  1702,  at  the  age 
of  18,  and  died  in  1720 — a  year  before  his  father.  He 
had,  however,  married  and  his  son,  the  third  Sir  William, 
married  in  1733  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Stonhouse,  of  Radley,  Controller  to  Queen  Anne,  and 

54  Denham  again  was  ancient  Church  property.  Domesday  says  that  the  Manor, 
&c,  of  Denham  was  given  by  "  Ulstan,  a  theign,  to  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.'' 
At  the  suppression  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Ed.  Peckham,  whose  son  Eobert,  Privy 
Counsellor  to  Queen  Mary,  died  at  Pome  in  1569,  and  was  buried  there  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Gregory,  his  heart  being  interred  at  Denham  in  a  leaden  box.  In 
1590  Elisabeth  granted  to  William  Bowyer,  Esq.,  "Denham  house,  &  demesne 
lands  before  occupied  by  Sir  George  Peckham  "  (Pot.  Pat.,  32  Eliz. ;  "  Lipscomb's 
Bucks,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  445). 

55  Marriage  Licenses  of  the  Bishop  of  London  (Harleian  Society).  The  date  of 
Sir  W.  Bowyer' s  death  does  not  agree  with  that  on  his  monument.  If  the 
lady  gave  her  age  correctly  she  must  have  been  a  mother  at  14  !  His  son's  widow 
had  previously  remarried  with  all  speed.  "1614.  Jan.  18.  Sir  Arthur  Harris 
knt,  of  Crixeth,  Essex,  Widower  30,  and  Dame  Anne  Bowyer  of  S*  Olave's  Hart 
S*.  22,  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Bowyer  knt  who  deceased  §  year  since — at  S*.  Olave's." 
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became  the  ancestor  of  the  Bowyers  of  Denham  and 
Radley,  who  bear  the  Sussex  Bowyers'  arms — the  bend 
vair  cotised,  but  have  a  falcon  rising  belled  or  for  their 
r|  crest.  Eichard,  a  younger  son  of  the  third  Sir  William, 
on  succeeding  Sir  Richard  Atkins56  as  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Clapham,  took  the  name  of  Atkins  ;  he  died  in  1820. 
His  son,  William  Atkins,  assumed  the  name  of  Bowyer 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  his  grandson,  Went  worth 
Grenville  Bowyer,  of  Weston  Underwood,  Bucks,  bears 
the  same  arms  and  crest. 
"I  Robert,  the  second  son  of  Francis,  the  Sheriff  of 
London,  also  a  grocer,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
*|  Thomas  Cordall,57  merchant.  He  died  in  162G  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Olave's,  Jewry.  Stow  has  preserved  the 
inscription  on  his  monument  in  that  church  : 

"  Koberti  Bowyer,  Mercatoris  London,  ex  antiqua  familia  de  Knip- 
persley  in  Com.  Staffordise  oriundi,  secundi  filii  Francisci  Bowyer  ar. 
quondam  Aldermanni  hujus  civitatis,  honorabilis  Societatis  Grocerum 
London  olim  pro  tempore  prrefecti." 

It  goes  on  to  state  that  he  married  Margaret,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Thomas  Cordall,  merchant,  of  London,  and 
warden  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  "  by  her  had  five 
sons,  Thomas,  Robert,  William  and  Henry,  all  at  that 
time  unmarried."  At  his  funeral  his  arms  were  allowed 
as  "  1  &  4  Bowyer,  2  &  3  Knypursley  impaling  gules 
a  chevron  engr.  between  3  griffins'  heads  erm.  which 
arms  were  confirmed  to  Cordall  of  London  by  Camden." 
It  is  to  a  son  of  this  Robert  that  Fuller  dedicates 
Book  VIIL,  sect.  2,  of  his  "  Church  History"  in  these 
terms : 

"Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  of  the  Old  Jewry,  merchant,  you  may  with 
joy  peruse  this  sad  story  of  persecution  [in  Mary's  reign]  presented 
unto  you  whose  grandfather  Francis  Bowyer  brought  no  fuel  to  the 
flames,  but  endeavoured  to  quench  them.  The  Church  is  indebted  to 
him  for  saving  Dr  Nowell  &  sending  him  safe  beyond  the  seas.  Thus 
he  laid  a  good  foundation  to  which  I  impute  the  firm  standing  of  your 
family,  it  being  rare  to  see  (as  in  your's)  the  third  generation  in 
London  living  in  the  same  habitation." 

56  Descendant  of  Henry  Atkins,  physician  to  James  L,  who  bought  the  Manor 
of  Clapham  for  £6,000  (C.  Thornton,  M.P.,  in  "  Bygone  Surrey,"  p.  172). 
67  William  Cordell  was  M.P.  for  Steyning  in  1552. 
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"  Smith's  Obituary"58  has  "  1658.  Feb.  22.  Mr.  Thos. 
Bowyer,  merchant  in  Old  Jewry,  buried."  I  do  not 
attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Bowycrs  of  Old 
Jewry  any  further.59  They  had  certainly  dropped  all 
connection  with  Sussex,  produced  no  men  of  mark  and 
probably  died  out  soon  after  Fuller  wrote  as  above. 

John,  the  third  son  of  William  Bowyer,  of  Petworth, 
is  said  by  the  pedigrees  to  be  "  of  Harefield  "  (Haresfold 
or  Hasfold,GOin  Wisborough  Green),  and  to  have  married 
Margaret  Dingley,  of  Winchelsea.  In  his  earlier  years 
he  had  a  lease  of  the  Rectory  of  Petworth  and  seems  to 
have  complained  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  that  there  was 
a  chance  of  its  not  being  renewed  in  his  favour.  At  any 
rate  Cranmer  wrote  to  the  Rector,  Dr.  Maundevill,61  who 
held  the  living  from  1531  to  1560,  a  letter  which  shows 
that  the  Archbishop  could  be  firm  when  he  chose.62 

"In  my  right  hartie  wise  I  commend  me  unto  you.  So  it  is  as  I 
am  informed  that  one  John  Bower  now  fermer  of  your  parsonage  of 
Petworth  doth  therein  enjoy  a  lease  of  yours',  which  by  reason  when 
it  shall  happen  to  be  expired,  the  same  much  doubteth  lest  at  the  end 
and  term  of  the  same  he  be  clearly  avoided  thereof  by  some  other  suit, 
to  his  no  little  both  damage  and  hinderance,  being  now  so  furnished 
and  settled  therein :  I  require  you  at  this  my  instance,  ye  will  not 
alonely  renew  to  him  his  said  lease  from  time  to  time,  but  also  to 
suffer  the  same  to  continue  therein  all  such  covenants  as  have  been 
hitherto  observed  between  you.  And  in  thus  doing  I  will  shew  unto 
you  a  like  pleasure,  when  you  shall  reasonably  require  the  same. 
From  Lameth  the  vinth  day  of  February.  1534." 

John  Bowyer  remained  in  our  county  to  make  his 
fortune  as  an  "  ironmaister,"  and  his  son  Henry  was 
able,  in  1564,  to  buy  Bentley  Park63  and  other  lands  in 
Cuckfield  from  Henry,  4th  Lord  Bergavenny,64  and 

58  Camden  Society,  p.  50. 

59  I  should  think  that  William  Bowyer,  the  printer  (b.  1663,  d.  1737),  whose 
portrait  is  in  Stationers'  Hall,  was  of  this  family.  His  father  was  John,  citizen 
and  grocer,  and  was  buried  at  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex. 

60  Dallaway  says  that  this  Manor  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  to 
[Margaret  not]  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Rowland  Lenthall,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
the  Manor  of  Cuckfield  ("S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XII.,  p.  81). 

61  "  Valor  Eccl."  has  Thomas  Maundvill,  B.D.,  as  Rector,  and  John  Bowiar  as 
Seneschal.    Maundevill  was  deprived  in  1561  of  the  Prebend  of  Gates. 

62  Harl.  MS.,  6148,  f.  42.  An  interesting  volume,  containing  several  letters  of 
Cranmer,  &c,  notices  of  wills  and  proceedings  in  the  Prerogative  Court. 

63  Lying  west  of  the  Ouse  Valley  Viaduct. 

64  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XLL,  pp.  87,  91. 
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"  Smith's  Obituary"88  has  "  1058.  Feb.  22.  Mr.  Thos. 
Bowyer,  merchant  m  Old  Jewry,  buried."  I  do  not 
attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Bowyers  of  Old 
Jewry  any  further.59  They  had  certainly  dropped  all 
connection  with  Sussex,  produced  no  men  of  mark  and 
probably  died  out  soon  after  Fuller  wrote  as  above. 

John,  the  third  son  of  William  Bowyer,  of  Pet  worth, 
is  said  by  the  pedigrees  to  be  "  of  Harefield"  (Haresfold 
or  Hasfold,(;o  in  Wisborough  Green),  and  to  have  married 
Margaret  Dingley,  of  Winchelsea.  In  his  earlier  years 
he  had  a  lease  of  the  Rectory  of  Petworth  and  seems  to 
have  complained  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  that  there  was 
a  chance  of  its  not  being  renewed  in  his  favour.  At  any 
rate  Cranmer  wrote  to  the  Rector,  Dr.  Maundevill,61  who 
held  the  living  from  1531  to  1560,  a  letter  which  shows 
that  the  Archbishop  could  be  firm  when  he  chose.62 

"In  my  right  hartie  wise  I  commend  me  unto  you.  So  it  is  as  I 
am  informed  that  one  John  Bower  now  fermer  of  your  parsonage  of 
Petworth  doth  therein  enjoy  a  lease  of  yours',  which  by  reason  when 
it  shall  happen  to  be  expired,  the  same  much  doubteth  lest  at  the  end 
and  term  of  the  same  he  be  clearly  avoided  thereof  by  some  other  suit, 
to  his  no  little  both  damage  and  hinderance,  being  now  so  furnished 
and  settled  therein :  I  require  you  at  this  my  instance,  ye  will  not 
alonely  renew  to  him  his  said  lease  from  time  to  time,  but  also  to 
suffer  the  same  to  continue  therein  all  such  covenants  as  have  been 
hitherto  observed  between  you.  And  in  thus  doing  I  will  shew  unto 
you  a  like  pleasure,  when  you  shall  reasonably  require  the  same. 
From  Lameth  the  vmth  day  of  February.  1534." 

John  Bowyer  remained  in  our  county  to  make  his 
fortune  as  an  "  ironmaister,"  and  his  son  Henry  was 
able,  in  1564,  to  buy  Bentley  Park63  and  other  lands  in 
Cuckfield  from  Henry,  4th  Lord  Bergavenny,64  and 

58  Camden  Society,  p.  50. 

59  I  should  think  that  William  Bowyer,  the  printer  (b.  1663,  d.  1737),  whose 
portrait  is  in  Stationers'  Hall,  was  of  this  family.  His  father  was  John,  citizen 
and  grocer,  and  was  buried  at  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex. 

60  Dallaway  says  that  this  Manor  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  to 
[Margaret  not]  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Eowland  Lenthall,  one  of  the  co -heiresses  of 
the  Manor  of  Cuckfield  ("S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XII.,  p.  81). 

61  "  Valor  Eccl."  has  Thomas  Maundvill,  B.D.,  as  Eector,  and  John  Bowiar  as 
Seneschal.    Maundevill  was  deprived  in  1561  of  the  Prebend  of  Gates. 

62  Harl.  MS.,  6148,  f.  42.  An  interesting  volume,  containing  several  letters  of 
Cranmer,  &c,  notices  of  wills  and  proceedings  in  the  Prerogative  Court. 

63  Lying  west  of  the  Ouse  A^alley  Viaduct. 

64  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XLL,  pp.  87,  91. 
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Berry's  Gen.  Sussex  and  Hants." 


William  Bowyer,  of  Petworth. 


3rd  son,  John.=j=Margaret,  d.  of  John  Dingley,  of  Winchester. 


Arms. —Bowyer  :  Bend  vair  cotised. 

Guest  of  Hants  Branch.— A  cubit  arm  vested,  gu.,  charged 
with  3  bends  wavy,  holding  a  dragon's  head  erased. 


William,: 
of  Hoo, 
Hants. 


John,= 
of  East 
Grinstead. 


Joanna  Gavell,       Elizabeth. =Gilbert  Bee,  of  Basingstoke, 
of  Cobham.  Arms. — Chev.  betw.  3  bees  quartg. 

Bowyer  and  Knypersly. 
("Berry's  Hants.") 


Henry,  of=j=Elizabeth,  d.  and  h.  of 


Cuckrield. 
d.  1581 


Thomas  Vaux. 
Controller,   d.  1598. 


Thomas, 
ob.  s.p. 


Simon,  =Barbara,  d.  of  Edward 
Gen.  Usher.    Carne,  Wilts,  and  relict 
ob.  s.p.       of  Sir  Walter  Longe. 


George. =Alice  Poolbury. 


Robert. =Anne  Weston. 


=Worsley,  of 
the  Isle  of 
Wight. 


. =1  Thomas  Smyth. 
2  Tobias  Wood,  of 
the  Minories. 


John,  of= 
Mallin 


Page,  Henry. 
Essex. 


i,  of=j=Sarah,  dau.  of 

Thomas  Luxford, 
of  Pangdean. 
m.  1606. 


Henry.  Dorothy. 


Simon, 
ob.  s.p. 


Frances. =Simon  Pascall, 
of  Preston. 


Elizabeth.  =Nich.  Petaver, 
of  Stratford. 


ob 


Sir  Henry.  =Dorothy,  d.  of=2  Sir  John  Shirley,    Anne.=pThomas  Hendley. 


.p.  1606.    George  Goring, 
of  Lewes 
d.  1640. 


of  Isfield. 
m.  1607. 
d.  1631. 


John, 
b.  1613. 


^Elizabeth,  d.  of 
John  Whittleford, 
of  Worth. 


William, 
b.  1618. 


Thomas, 
b.  1643. 


John, 
b.  1682. 


Dorothy. 


Mary. 


of  Cranbrook. 


Sir  Thomas, 
b.  1580. 
d.  1636. 


Elizabeth,  d.  of 
John  Wilford. 
d.  1634. 


Margery.  =Francis  Hanbury, 
of  Lymington. 


Bowyer. 
b.  1599. 
d.  1644. 


Thomas, 
b.  1010. 


Sir  Walter. =pFrances,  d.  of  Sir  T.  Springett, 


b.  1612. 
d.  1675. 
or.  Bart.  1661. 


the  Broyle.    d.  1680. 


Sir  William  More,=Mary.  =  2  William  Clark, 
of  Loseley.         b.  1647.       the  Temple, 
d.  1684.  ob.  s.p.  m.  1685. 


b.  1617. 
d.  1675. 


Bowyer, 


:Priscilla  Eludd, 
of  Gore  Court, 
Otham. 


High  Sheriff  of  Kent.,  1702. 


HENDLEY,    OF    OOESHOENE,  KENT. 


Gervase  Hendley, =j=Elisabeth,  d.  of  Walter  Roberts, 
of  Corshorne. 
Will  1534.  ! 


Arms. — Hendley  :  Paly  bendy  gu.  and  az.,  orle  of  8  martlets,  or. 
Crest. —     ,,        A  martlet  rising,  or. 


Helen  Ashborneham, =j=  Walter.  =j=2  Elisabeth  Bellmgham. 
of  Bromeham. 


'Jd.  1552'.T 


Sir  Walter  Waller.=Elisabeth.=2  George  Fcnne,  of 
d.  1596.        Badhull,  Kent, 
at  Brenchley. 


Anne.=Richard  Covert, 
of  Slaugham. 


John 
de  Wallia. 


Mary,  d.  of  Walter  Roberts,; 
of  Glastonbury. 


Thomas.  =2  Anne,  d.  and  h.  of 
Will         Henry  Bowyer. 
1595. 


Walter,  of  London. 
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in  1573  the  fourth  of  the  manor  from  Henry,  4th  Earl 
of  Derby.  Kowe,  in  his  "Extracts  from  a  Survey  of 
the  Manors,  &c,  of  Edward,  Lord  Bergavenny,"  1597- 
1622,  has:65 

"Henry  Nevil  Lord  Bergavenny  by  indenture  dated  26  March  vnth 
Elisabeth  [1564]  demised  the  moyetye  of  Bentley  Parks  and  the 
moyetye  of  the  lands  late  in  the  tenure  of  Gilbert  Sackville  and 
the  lands  called  Courtlands,  Haldelegh,  Court  Garden,  Court  Mead, 
to  Mr  Henry  Bowyer,  Henry  &  Francis,  his  sons,  during  their  lives 
rendering  iiiju  xiiis  xd  for  the  first  sixe  years,  and  afterwards  40 
weather  sheep  on  Mich8.  Day,  or  xiii11  vis  viiid  if  the  sheep  should  be 
misliked  at  the  lords'  choice." 

In  the  return  of  "the  names  and  furnaces  and  places 
where  they  are  planted,  a  declaration  of  Christopher 
Baker,"  1574,66  occur: 

"The  Queen's  Majtie,  1  forge  in  Ashdowne  in  the  hands  of  Henry 
Boyer. 

"Henry  Boyer,  1  fordge  in  Tinsley/7  &  a  double  furnace  at 
Newbridge, m  1  furnace  in  Moore  forest." 

He  also  purchased  an  estate  from  the  Culpepers,  as 
appears  by  Feet  of  Fines,  Easter,  17  Eliz.  [1575]: 

"Between  Henry  Bowyer,  plaintiff,  &  Richard  Culpeper,  gen1, 
Nicholas  Culpeper  gen',  and  Thos  Culpeper  gen'  deforciants  respecting 
5  houses,  2  woods,  6  gardens,  50  acres  of  land,  30  of  meadow,  30  of 
pasture,  40  of  wood  &  30  of  furse  and  heath  [120  in  all]  in  Worth 
and  Crawley.    Henry  Bowyer  has  given  them  £200  sterling." 

Henry  soon  set  to  work  to  build  the  house  at  Cuckfield 
Park.  His  H.  and  E.B.,  with  the  date  1574,  is  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  stone  chimney  piece  of  the  dining  room ; 
the  wooden  screen  in  the  hall  bears  the  date  1581.  A 
singular  reference  to  the  erection  of  the  house  occurs 
in  the  Church  Book,  ]).  5.  It  is  said  that  at  a  parish 
meeting,  held  in  Feb.,  1612,  to  settle  some  question  as 
to  the  repair  of  the  churchyard  fence : 

"Thomas  Parson  a  man  above  74  did  say  &  give  evidence  that  he 
knew  a  manifest  sign  of  2  faire  gates  as  of  a  nobleman's  place  in  ye 

05  Copied  (not  accurately)  in  Burrell  MS.,  5702,  f.  510. 

60  Stowe  MS.,  570,  f.  114.  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1574,  No.  18.  "  S.A.C.," 
Vol.  III.,  p.  240-5. 

67  In  Worth  Parish,  halfway  between  Horley  and  Three  Bridges  Stations,  where 
"Forge  Wood"  still  recalls  the  memory  of  the  iron  works  ("S.A.C.,"  Vol. 
XXXII.,  p.  23).    "  Tensely,  in  hope  of  continuance  (List  of  1G53). 

68  In  Pulborough  (?).    Moore,  near  Petworth. 
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south  wall  adjoining  to  y°  Church  yard :  tlio  least  of  the  2  gatou 
standing  south  right  against  the  old  chappell  that  did  stand  in  the 
Church  yard  of}'  from  tlio  Church  fitt  for  the  gate  of  state  of  a  noblo- 
man  of  famous  momorio  to  pass  in  &  out  thereof  with  his  retinue  :  and 
y°  other  a  greater  far  as  for  a  coach,  wane,  or  cart,  to  carry  in  &  out, 
which  gate  stood  in  the  wall  playne  south  as  it  were  against  the 
chauncell :  and  that  John  Hussey,  Esq/,  the  grandfather  of  Nathaniel 
Hussey,  gent,  then  John  Michell  of  ye  towne  gent  father  of  John 
Micholl  of  Sidney,  gent.  .'5r,i  Thomas  Burrell,  father  of  Ninion  Burrefl 
Esq.  4th  old  Henry  Bowyer  Esq.:  and  that  all  &  every  one  of  these 
from  tyme  to  tyme  did  keep  ye  reparacions  of  ye  said  stone  wall,  &  y* 
aforesaid  Henry  Bowyer  Esq.  building  his  ancient  place  did  carry  stone 
from  y°  aforesaid  wall  which  was  once  ye  Earle  Warrens'  a  nobleman 
of  famous  memorie  of  which  stone  in  present  view  is  yet  to  be  scene 
in  ye  south-eastern  wall  of  ye  older  garden." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  u  memorie  "  of  Earl  Warren 
should  have  lasted  for  300  years.  Henry  Bowyer  died 
September,  1588,  and  was  honoured  by  two  monuments 
in  the  south  chancel  aisle  of  Cuckfield  Church.  No.  1 
consists  of  a  brass  in  a  handsome  marble  frame,69  over  it  a 
coat  of  arms :  Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  or,  a  bend  vair 
between  2  cotises,  sa.,  in  chief  an  annulet  for  cadency, 
Bowyer.  2nd  and  3rd,  or  on  a  chevron  flory,  counter 
flory  vert  between  3  goats'  heads  erased,  sa.  White (?).70 
impaling  1st  and  4th,  arg.  a  bend  counter-compony,  or 
and  gu.  Vaux.  2nd  and  3rd,  a  cinquefoil  between  3 
martlets,  or.11  .  .  .  The  brass  shews  husband  and  wife 
kneeling  at  the  same  desk  face  to  face,  behind  the  man 
three  boys,  all  in  tabards,  behind  the  woman  two  girls. 
Below  is  the  inscription  cut  into  the  marble : 

"Henry  Bowyer  had  to  wyfe  Elisabeth  Vaux,  daughter  &  heyr  of 
Thomas  Vaux72  of  Kater  .  .  .  Clarke  Controller  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Thomas  Erancis  &  Henry,  and 
two  daughters  Anne  &  Mary." 

69  There  is  a  drawing  of  this  monument  by  Grimm  in  the  Burrell  Collection  and 
a  description  in  MS.,  5698  (See  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  152). 

70  "Thornhill :  or  on  a  chev.  vert  between  3  goats'  heads  erased,  sa.,  for  White 
of  Truro"  ("Berry's  Kent  Genealogies").  Burrell  MS.,  5698,  has  "bulls' 
heads."  Le  Neve,  when  writing  of  the  Bowyer  Baronetcy,  failed  to  identify  this 
coat ;  may  it  be  that  of  a  very  early  heiress  ? 

71  Not  found  in  Pap  worth. 

72  In  "  Philpot's  Visitation  of  Kent,"  1619  (Harl.  MS.,  1106),  Thomas  Vaux  is 
described  as  "  Controrotulator  Hospitii  Regis  Hen.  Octavi :  "  Berry  ("Kent 
Genealogies,"  p.  174),  and  Burke  ("  Peerage,  &c"),  render  this  "  Controller  of 
King  Henry  VIII. 's  Hospital,"  but  wrongly,  for  hospitium  is  the  mediaeval  Latin 
for  household,  e.g.,  "  Rotulus  expensarum  Hospitii"  of  Bishop  Swinfield,  "  Camden 
Society,"  and  "  Liber  Hospitii  comitis  Lancastrian"  reprinted  by  Ord. 
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The  last  letters  of  the  name  Kater  .  .  .  are  illegible 
owing  to  an  injury  to  the  marble,  and  have  been  so  for 
more  than  a  century,  as  Sir  W.  Burrell  could  only  read 
Katr. ;  he  and  Horstield  would  read  Katrum  (Caterham  ?) 
but  Mr.  Kempe  suggests  that  the  right  letters  to  be 
supplied  are  "len,"  as  Caterlen  Hall,  in  the  parish  of 
Newton  Regni,  near  Penrith,73  is  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Vaux  (or  Vaulx,  or  de  Vallibus)  family.74  The  Hall, 
built  by  Rowland  Vaux  in  1577,  is  now  a  farmhouse, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  of  Grey  stoke. 

The  other  (No.  2)  monument  to  Henry  Bowyer  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  W.  Burrell : 

"  On  a  gravestone  within  the  Communion  Rails  [now  upright 
against  the  E.  wall]  is  pourtrayed  the  effigy  of  a  man  in  his  Tabard, 
and  on  each  side  of  his  head  a  coat  of  arms ;  the  inscription  at  his  feet 
is  lost,  but  the  label  '  0  praise  the  Lord  '  remains." 

On  the  stone  beneath  the  brass  is  cut : 

"  Here  lyeth  Sr  Thomas  Hendlie  knt.  son  of  Tho  Hendlie,  &  of  Ann 
his  wife  daugr  of  Henry  Bowyer  above  named  Esq." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  name  on  the  lost 
inscription  above  was  that  of  Henry  Bowyer,  and  as  Sir 
Thomas  Hendley  in  his  will  (1656)  directs  "my  body 
to  bee  buried  under  the  stone  where  my  grandfather 
Bowyer  is  buried,"  it  is  evident  that  the  brass  of  which 
the  inscription  is  lost  must  be  that  of  Henry  Bowyer. 
One  of  the  two  shields  has  the  quarterings  of  Bowyer :  1  st 
and  4th,  a  bend  vair,  &c,  Bowyer.  2nd,  3  spades, 
&c,  Knipersley.  3rd,  chevron  between  3  goats'  heads, 
White  (?).  The  other  shield — Bowyer  impaling  his 
wife's  arms — has  1st,  Bowyer  as  above  (with  an  annulet 
for  difference  ?) :  Vaux.75  1st  and  4th,  ar.  a  bend  counter 
compony  or  and  gu.  2nd  and  3rd,  ar.  a  cinquef oil  between 
3  martlets  or.  .  .  .  These  shields  are  also  on  the 
screen  at  Cuckfield  Park. 

73  Catterlen  Hall  was  the  refuge  of  the  women  of  Cumberland  when  Prince 
Charles  and  his  Highlanders  inarched  southward  in  1745. 

74  From  this  family  came  the  Dacres  of  the  North  and  of  the  South. 

75  Vaux  of  Corby,  in  Visit,  of  Northumberland  in  1615,  and  Vaux  of  Trcder 
mayne  in  Visit,  of  1664.  But  Vaux  of  Caterlen  has  or  a  fess  chequy  gu  between 
3  garbs,  in  Visit,  of  1664  (Foster's  Edition),  and  this  last  is  the  shield  .-till 
remaining  over  the  door  of  Caterlen  Hall. 
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He  seems  to  have  gone  on  adding  to  his  property  to 
the  last,  for  the  Pat.  Roll,  30  Eliz.,  13,  says  that  leavel 
was  given  to  Richard  Culpeper  to  sell  a  moiety  of  a 
house,  10  acres  of  laud,  40  of  pasture  and  40  of  wood  in 
Clayton  to  Henry  Boyer,  arm. 

A  serious  quarrel  between  the  squire  and  the  parson 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  parish,  1578-1581,  and  gave 
considerable  trouble  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  Vicar, 
Edmund  Coortesse  (or  Curteys),  thought  that  he  had 
good  reason  for  administering  a  rebuke  to  Henry  Bowyer 
when  one  of  the  servants  at  the  Park  concealed  the  birth 
of  her  child.  The  squire  retaliated  by  accusing  the 
vicar  to  the  Council  of  ' '  insufficiency  of  knowledge  and 
sundry  misdemeanours  "  which  were  not  specified.  The 
Cuckfield  case  figures  largely  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council, 
and  in  the  State  Papers  of  1578-1581.  In  Jan.,  1578, 
Coortesse  appeals  to  the  Judges,76  stating  that  "  Henrie 
Boyer  had  indicted  him  as  a  common  barrettor,"77  at  the 
Lewes  Quarter  Sessions,  and  that  he  had  been  "  a 
continual  persecutor  for  6  years,"  vowing  "  that  as  longe 
as  he  had  a  hart  to  think,  or  a  tonge  to  speak,  or  a  groat 
to  spende,  he  wolde  never  bear  him  goodwill,  &  that  he 
wolde  spende  fyve  hundred  pounds  but  he  wolde  deprive 
him  of  his  ministerie."  The  squire  had  influence  enough 
with  the  Council  to  induce  Lord  Burghley  and  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  to  write78  to  the  vicar's  brother,  Richard 
Coortesse,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  requiring  him  to  remove 
"  so  great  an  offence  from  the  good  gentleman."  As  the 
Bishop  naturally  hesitated,  the  Council  in  Feb.,  1580, 
desired  the  Bishop  of  London  to  deprive  him,  and  the 
unfortunate  man  was  deprived  in  Jan.,  1581.  In  fairness 
to  the  squire  it  should  be  added  that  there  is  a  letter 
among  the  State  Papers79  endorsed:  "  25  June,  1579. 
From  Mr  Henrie  Bowyer  to  his  brother  Mr  Simon  Bowyer 
with  the  confession  of  Mercie  Gould,  servant  to  Henry 

76  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Elisabeth,  cxxix.,  16. 

77  A  quarrelsome  person ;  one  who  out  of  malice,  or  for  the  sake  of  gain,  sets 
his  neighbours  by  the  ears  (See  "  Murray's  Dictionary  "). 

78  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Elisabeth,  cxxx.,  1. 

79  Domestic,  Elis.,  cxxxi.,  16. 
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Boyer  of  Cuckfield,  ironmaister,  wherebie  it  may  appear 
how  unjustly  he  is  charged  by  Curtisse  the  Vicar  of 
Cuckfield,"  and  directed:  "To  the  right  worshipful  my 
loving  brother  Mr  Symon  Bowyer,  gentleman  usher,  & 
f  dayly  wayter80  to  the  Queen's  Majestie  give  these." 
Many  of  the  parishioners  took  up  their  vicar's  cause,  two 
of  them  at  any  rate  so  warmly  that  they  got  into  trouble 
with  the  Council,  for  at  its  meeting  on  10th  July,  1581, 
it  was  agreed  to  send  "  an  open  letter  to  Ninion  Chaloner 
&  Thomas  Mitchell  to  make  their  appearance  before 
their  Lordships  for  the  answering  of  their  contempt  in 
the  charge  given  unto  them  that  they  should  behave 
themselves  honestlie,  and  not  deal  anie  further  in  the 
matter  of  the  Vicaridge  of  Cuckfilde,  having  notwith- 
standing at  the  late  Assizes  preferred  certain  indictments 
against  Henrie  Boyer,  &  others  about  these  matters." 
On  their  appearing  before  the  Council  on  16th  July, 
Chaloner  and  Mitchell  were  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Knight  Marshal  and  kept  in  prison  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

We  must  hope  that  both  squire  and  parson  were  wrong 
in  their  mutual  accusations,  all  the  more  as  the  Will81  of 
the  former  breathes  such  a  pious  spirit.    It  begins  thus : 

' '  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  handes  &  tuition  of  my  heavenly 
Father  .  .  .  to  be  placed  with  His  saints  in  His  kingdom  .  .  . 
concerning  my  corruptible  and  sinful  flesh  ...  I  commit  the 
burial  to  the  discretion  of  my  executors  over  which  I  will  have  no 
manner  of  pomps  &  glory  which  I  leave  till  I  ryse  again  at  the  last 
day.  Above  all  things  I  charge  my  son  that  he  faithfully  serve  God, 
&  reverently  embrace  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  .  .  Whereas  I  joined 
my  son  Henry  purchaser  with  me  in  these  landes82  wherein  1  have 
builded  my  now  dwelling  house  &  in  divers  other  landes  in  Cucktield 
being  parcell  of  the  manor  of  Cuckfield,  notwithstanding  in  considera- 
tion of  other  landes,  leases,  ironworks  &  woodes  which  I  give  unto  my 

80  The  gentlemen  ushers  waited,  not  at  H.M.'s  table,  but  in  the  Presence 
Chamber  and  were  persons  high  in  favour  at  Court.  In  the  list  of  officers  of  the 
Royal  Household  in  1610  occur :  "  Gentlemen  Ushers,  Daily  Wayters,  fee  for  one 
20u  "  (Harl.  MS.,  1848).  Simon  Bowyer  became  eventually,  as  the  senior  usher, 
Black  Bod  of  the  Garter,  the  holder  of  which  office  was  required  to  be  "a 
gentleman  of  blood  and  arms  "  ("  Ashmole's  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter," 
Vol.  VIII.,  v.). 

81  P.C.C.,  Leicester,  71.    Proved  3rd  Oct.,  1589. 

82  In  an  old  map  of  the  Manor  H.  Bowyer  is  said  to  have  370  acres  of  freehold, 
of  which  192  formed  the  Park. 
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said  son  ;  My  Will  is  that  as  long  as  Elizabeih  my  wife  shall  continue 

widow  she  shall  dwoll  (because  1  know  that  she  will  be  a  great  staya 

to  my  son)  in  this  niy  dwelling  house;  in  Cuckfield  parke,  &  tlioro  to 
havo  two  litt  chambers,  one  with  a  chimnie,  &  the  other  adjoining  to 
it  without  a  chimnie  i.e.  the  new  wainscoat  chamber  in  the  stond 
building,  &  also  a  lodging  convenient  for  one  man-servant  in  the 
lodge  :  item  she  shall  have  the  bed  of  down  in  the  chamber  she  now 
lieth  in  with  pillows,  coverlets  &  blanketts :  and  meat  &  drink  at 
convenient  times  for  herself  &  two  maides,  &  pasturage  for  a  horse :  I 
give  her  my  baye  ambling  naggo  which  I  bought  of  my  brother 
Simon,  &  my  black  young  mare,  &  sixteen  payres  of  sheets,  8  towells, 
&  8  dozen  of  napkins,  all  her  jewells  &  apparell,  a  cup  of  silver  I  had 
of  Mr  Hateryo,  a  spoon  of  silver  guilt  my  uncle  Robert88  gave  at  the 
birth  of  my  son  Francis,  G  other  spoons,  &  her  little  silver  sault,  2 
brass  potts  of  10  &  6  gallons,  2  mammettsH*  of  iron,  a  morter,  a  chafyn 
dishe,  &  oven  all  of  iron,  my  best  needlework  chayre  :  and  £40  a  year. 
To  my  brother  Simon  £150  &  to  his  wife  Lady  Lange  10  angels85  to 
buy  a  bracelet.  To  my  brother  Thomas  £4  a  year.  To  my  deceased 
brother  John's86  children — John  of  Oxforde  £20, 87  Henry  prentice  to 
Mr.  Cooper  of  London  £40,  William  &  Symon  £20  when  they  are  24, 
Elizabeth88  at  her  marriage  £30.  To  cosin  Charlewoods  widow  £20  : 
if  they  do  not  thankfully  accept  my  liberality  these  legacies  are  voyde. 
To  my  son  Henry  4  angells  for  a  ringe,  &  2  to  his  wife,  and  £10  to  his 
son  at  his  marriage.  To  cosin  Eyvers,  To  cosin  Woode,89  To  cosin 
Worsley  each  2  angells.  To  uncle  Vaux  £10  in  consideration  of  one 
dunne  gelding  I  had  of  him.  To  sisters  Bartlett  &  Stott  each  2 
angells  for  ringes.  To  cosin  Thomas  Bowyer  of  Laythorne  2  angells. 
To  my  servant  Alexander  Greene  £16-6-8.  For  repairing  the  high 
ways  about  Cuckfield  Towne  £10.  To  the  poore  of  Cuckfield  £10  to 
be  distributed  by  M1.  Waterhouse,90  and  the  Collectors  of  the  poore. 
To  the  parishes  of  Bolney,  Slaugham,  Ditchling,  Wilsfield,  Lynveld, 
&  Balcombe  10  shillings  each.  To  Mr.  Waterhouse  2  angells,  &  his 
wife  one.  As  being  executor  with  my  brother  Simon  to  the  will  of 
my  brother  William  Bowyer  of  Hoe  in  Hamshire  I  desire  all  the 
legacies  to  be  paid.  To  Margery  &  Frances  Henlye  daughters  to  my 
daughter  Ann  £400.  To  my  son  Henry  all  my  landes,  leases,  store 
of  wood,  iron  sowes,  wrought  iron,  iron  myne  or  any  other  goods. 

83  Of  Chichester,  p.  30. 

84  Little  figures. 

85  The  angel  when  first  coined  by  Edward  IY.  was  worth  6s.  8d.;  in  Mary's 
reign  the  value  fixed  at  10s.    It  derived  its  name  from  the  figure  of  St.  Michael. 

86  Of  East  G-rinstead  (see  Pedigree). 

87  John  Bowyer,  of  Sussex,  arm.,  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1581, 
aged  19.  He  became  scholar  of  New  College,  1583;  B.C.L.,  1590  ("  Foster's 
Alumni  Oxonienses  "). 

88  Elisabeth  married  Nicholas  (or  Miles)  Petaver,  of  Stratford,  and  is  mentioned 
in  Sir  Henry  Bowyer' s  Will  as  "  my  kinswoman." 

89  Tobias  Wood,  of  The  Minories,  second  husband  of  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Bowyer' s  brother  William,  of  Hoo,  Hants  :  "  Cosin  Worsley"  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
married  another  daughter  ("  Berry's  Hants  Genealogies  "). 

fl°  Yicar  of  Cuckfield,  1581-1607. 
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Overseers,  my  brother  Simon  &  cousin  Thomas  of  Laythorne.  Wit- 
nesses Henry  Bowyer,  William  Bowyer,  Alexander  Greene,  Samuel 
Couchman." 

The  widow  for  whose  comfort  such  careful  and 
generous  provision  was  made  survived  her  husband  13 
years.  The  following  is  the  entry  of  her  funeral  in 
"the  Church  Book:" 

"1601  the  22nd  of  December  was  buried  in  the  North  Chapel 
Elizabeth  Bowyer  gent,  for  whose  burial  according  to  right — to  the 
minister  ijs  vid  besides  the  sermond,  to  the  clarke  ijs,  to  the  sexton  for 
her  grave  making  ijs  vid.  and  for  the  double  kneele  with  all  the  bells 
if  vid." 

The  Inquisitio  p.m.91  was  taken  at  Lewes  6th  Dec, 
1589,  before  Antony  Stapley,  Esq.,  Eschaetor.  The 
names  of  the  Jury  are  Thomas  Alchorne,  Thomas 
Homewood,  Thomas  Colstock,  Edward  Howell,  John 
Heseman,  Thos.  Button,  Thos.  Lucas,  John  Avery,  John 
Scrace,  Thomas  Godman  and  John  Verrall. 

"  The  jurors  say  that  Henry  Earl  Derby  by  royal 
license  first  obtained  29  Oct  17  Elis.  granted  a  fourth 
part  of  the  Manor  of  Cockfyld  in  Cuckfyld,  Bolney, 
Slogham,  Worth,  Crawley,  &  Wyvesfield  to  Henry 
Bowyer,  &  to  his  son  Henry  to  have  and  to  hold  to  them 
and  their  heirs  for  ever." 

They  also  say  that  he  was  seised  in  his  demesne  of 

£th  of  180  acres  of  [arable]  land,  called  Haldelegh,  or  Hanlie,  and 

Courtlands,  in  Cuckfyld,  held  from  the  Queen  by  service  of  ¥yh  of 

a  Knight's  fee,  worth  £2. 
40  of  pasture,  10  of  land,  40  of  wood,  called  Heseland,  or  Heyswood, 

in  Clayton,  held  from  the  Queen  by  service  of  T£oth  °f  a  Knight's 

fee,  worth  £1. 

30  of  pasture,  50  of  land,  40  of  wood,  20  of  heath,  2  iron  mills,  5 

messuages,  called  Tynsley,  in  Worth  &  Crawley,  held  from  Edward 

Moore  Esq  of  his  Manor  of  Crabbett,  worth  £2. 
150  of  pasture,  100  of  land,  100  of  wood,  40  of  heath,  10  gardens, 

called  Wolborough,  in  Worth  &  Crawley,  held  from  the  Lords  of 

the  Manor  of  Cuckfyld,9'2  by  fealty  &  rent  of  6/8. 

91  Record  Office,  32,  Eliz.,  No.  60  ;  copied  in  BurreU's  MS.,  5683,  p.  192,  as  from 
"  Bowe's  MS.,  penes  Geo.  Medley  of  Buxted." 

92  The  jurors  say  that  "  after  the  death  of  Hen.  Bowyer  these  lands  are  held  as 
to  a  moiety  from  Edward  Nevill,  Lord  Abergavenny  ;  &  as  to  a  fourth  part  from 
Walter  Covert  Esq.  now  of  the  estate  &  interest  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  & 
as  to  a  fourth  part,  &  the  residue  lately  belonging  to  Henry  Earl  Darby,  are  now 
held  from  the  Queen  in  chief  by  Knight's  service  "  (See  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XLL). 
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Tho  Manor  of  Wol  borough,  wortli  <£(>.  1 '.).  \. 

60  acres  of  land,  called  Spyrkes  &  Hoderscroft,  in  Cuckfyld,  held  from 
the  Lords  of  tho  Manor  of  Cuckfyld,  by  fealty  &  rent  of  3d., 
worth  £1.10. 

15  acres  of  land,  called  Bamsford,  in  Cuckfyld,  by  fealty  &  rent  of  2H, 
worth  10  s. 

5£  acres  of  land  &  2  gardens,  in  Cuckfyld,  5/9,  worth  £2. 

30  acres  of  land,  45  of  pasture,"''  called  Keadons,  in  Cuckfyld,  2/3, 
worth  £6.  13.  4. 

The  tithes  of  the  East  portion  of  the  Rectory  of  Cuckfyld,  held  from 
the  Queen  of  her  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  free  soccage,  &  not 
in  chief,  worth  10s. 

A  portion  of  the  tithes  of  Bentley  Park,  in  Cuckfyld,  held  from  the 
Queen  of  her  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  free  soccage,  &  not  in 
chief,  worth  6/8. 

"Hen  Bowyer  sen.  died  8  Sept  31  Eliz.  Hen.  Bowyer  jun  is  his 
son  &  heir." 

Henry  Bowyer' s  elder  sons,  Thomas  and  Francis,  died 
before  him,  and  Henry,  the  youngest,  succeeded.  He 
was  made  a  Trustee  of  Cuckfield  School  1st  Oct.,  31 
Eliz.,  and  his  name  occurs  amongst  those  who  the  same 
week  sold  the  School  lands  at  Hallands  to  Sir  Thomas 
Pelham,94  when  he  erected  his  house  there,  the  agree- 
ment being  that  he  should  pay  the  yearly  rent  of  £20 
and  £80  of  money  which  was  spent  in  building  the 
school.  Henry  was  knighted  and  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  George  Goring,  of  Lewes,95  son  of  Sir  William 
Goring,  of  Burton  (Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to 
Edward  VI.)  and  of  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John 
Covert,  of  Slaugham.  As  "  Lady  Dorothy"  became  a 
person  of  some  importance  it  may  be  well  to  insert  her 
pedigree. 


93  Out  of  the  955  acres  mentioned  265  are  of  pasture,  180  of  wood  and  60  of 
heath. 

94  The  first  Baronet,  who  deserted  his  house  at  Laughton  for  Halland  Place, 
which  he  built,  but  was  pulled  down  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Pelham,  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  The  yearly  rent  of  £20  is  still  paid  by  the  Earls  of  Chichester  to 
Cuckfield  School. 

95  George  Goring  bought  the  Danny  estate  of  Gregory,  Lord  Dacre,  in  1582,  for 
£10,000  and  built  the  house  ("  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XL,  p.  64  ;  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  25). 
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Sir  William  Goring, =pElizabeth  Covert,  of  Slaugham. 
of  Burton,    d.  1553.  |  d.  1558,  at  Burton. 


Sir  Henry  Goring.= 
b.  1521.    d.  1594. 


Dorothy,  2nd  d.  of  George,= 
William  Everard,      of  Lewes 
of  Albourne.      and  Danny. 

d.  1001. 


=Mary,  eldest  d.  of 
William  Everard. 


Sir  William.  =j= Ann  Bur-  George, 
d.  1001.     I  bridge. 

i  J 

Sir  Henry. 


=Aniie  Denny 
("  Sister 
Goring"). 
Sister  of  Ed., 
E.  of  Norwich 


1  Henry=Dorothy. 
Bowyer. 


■  Sir  John 
Shirley. 


Sir  George, 
cr.  Baron  Goring,  1028. 
Earl  of  Norwich,  1040. 


=Mary,  d.  of  Edward, 
E.  Abergavenny. 


George, 
d.  1002, 
s.p. 


Charles,  = 
2nd  E.  of  Norwich, 
ob.  s.p.  1070. 


Little  Tom. 


Alice,  d.  of  Eobt.  Leman. 


Henry  Bowyer  died  childless  23rd  May,  1606,  and  the 
Register  records  his  burial : 

"May  25th,  Sir  Henry  Bowyer,  Knight,  anno  doniini  1606.  and  the 
4th  of  regni  regis  Jacobi — 5U  given  to  the  poore  at  his  funerall,  and 
after  more,  5U  the  2nd  time,  the  3d  time  5U  more." 

The  Church  Books  tells  that  he 

"  Was  bnried  in  the  chancell,  the  minister  having  a  black  gowne  & 
his  duties  besides — the  clerk  iiijs,  and  the  sextine  for  his  duties  vi3. 

His  will,96  which  was  made  only  two  days  before  his 
death,  and  proved  24th  Jan.,  1606,  shows  the  same 
thoughtful  care  of  his  widow  which  was  apparent  in  his 
father's  will.  First  of  all  he  leaves  £100  "towards  the 
relief e  of  such  godly  poore  ministers,"  whose  names  he 
has  made  known  to  his  wife  to  be  distributed  at  her 
discretion  with  the  advice  of  u  my  good  friendes  Mr. 
Waterhouse  &  Mr.  Panton."  Then 

"  To  Fromabove  Henlye97  my  nephew  £50,  to  Mrs.  Hanbery  my 
niece  £50,  to  Symon  Bower  my  kinsman  £20, 98  Mrs.  Pecaver  my  kins- 
woman £6-13-4  a  year,  to  my  very  kinde  &  loving  sister  Mrs.  Ann 
Goringe  widdowe,  &  to  Mr.  George  Goringe  Esquier  her  sonne  to  each 
a  ringe  with  a  faire  dyamond  therein  of  the  value  of  20  nobles. 

96  P.CC  Huddlestone,  2. 

9?  Subsidy  Roll,  1621.    "  Hamsey— Fromabove  Hendlie  gent  in  landes  30s" 
("S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  75). 
98  Son  of  John  Bowyer,  of  East  Grinstead,  and  first  cousin  of  Sir  Henry. 
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Unto  my  nuclei  Mr.  Vaux99  a  ringe  of  tho  valuo  of  £5,  &  £30  a  year 
togethnr  with  Iii'h  dietl  duringo  Ins  lifo.  Unto  everyone  of  my  sister 
Gtoringe's100  children  a  gouldc  ringe  of  tho  valuo  of  20/,  &  to  the 
youngest  little  Tom  in  view  of  his  prettie  jests  wherewith  he  did  often 
recreate  my  mind  £10.  To  tho  poore  of  Cuckfiold  £20.  A  gouldo 
ringe  of  the  valuo  of  20/  to  my  good  friends,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr. 
Kendall,  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Woste,  Mr.  William  Newton,101  Mr.  Francis 
Joffrey,  my  cosin  Hanbery102  &  Mr.  Holme  wood.  I  make  my  kind  & 
loving  wife  Lady  Dorethyo  my  sole  executrix  &  give  her  full  power  to 
take  fell,  cutte,  corde,  sell  away  &  dispose  to  her  most  profitt  all  the 
woods  &  trees  growing  on  the  manor  of  Wolbarrowe,10"  &  the  lands 
called  Tinsley  &  Oldlands  during  the  terme  of  3  years  nexte  ensuing 
towards  the  payment  of  my  debts  &  legacies  To  my  servant  Richard 
Fioste104  in  recompense  of  his  good  service  my  freeholde  landes  in 
Clayton  &  Kymer.  And  further  to  make  known  my  love  to  my  wife 
&  for  her  better  advancement  I  would  have  her  enjoye  the  benefitt  of 
her  thirdes  &  dowry  in  all  those  lands  in  the  parish  of  Hartfield  called 
Quothworth  :  and  my  will  is  that  my  chiefe  mansion  house  wherein  I 
now  dwell  in  Cuckfielde  shall  be  left  after  the  death  of  the  saide 
Dorethie  my  wife  unto  my  nephew  &  heir  at  comon  lawe  Sir  Thomas 
Henley  of  Cranbrooke  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Knight,  stored  &  furnished 
with  all  manner  of  household  stuff  &  utensills  as  now  yt  is  except 
plate,  je wells,  and  Lynnen  which  I  wholly  refer  to  the  disposicon  of 
my  executrix,  nothing  doubting  but  therein  also  she  will  deale  kyndly 
&  bountifullye  with  my  saide  nephew  if  he  use  her  with  respectful 
kindness.  I  intreate  my  good  friends  Mr.  George  Goring,  Mr.  Henry 
Shelley  of  Peckham  Esquier,  Mr.  Francis  Jefferaye,  Mr.  William 
Newton,  &  Mr.  Edward  Holmewood  to  be  the  overseers  of  this  my  last 
will  requesting  them  to  be  ayding  unto  my  executrix  with  their  good 
counsell  &  direction. 

"  Witnesses,  Henry  Panton,105  John  Rowe,  Ferdinando  Bingham,106 
Henry  Bowyer." 

99  "  1612.  The  21st  of  October  was  buried  old  Edward  Vaux  gent,  a  batchellor 
of  above  4  score  yere  old  of  good  report — gave  to  the  poor  40/."  (Cuckfield 
Eegister) . 

100  The  daughter  of  Henry  Denny,  of  Waltham  Abbey. 

101  Of  Southover  Priory  and  Gray's  Inn,  son  of  William  Newton,  of  Falshaw, 
by  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Apsley,  of  Thakeham  ;  he  died  in  1648,  set.  84 
("S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  338). 

102  Margery  Hendley  married  to  Francis  Hanbury,  of  Lymington. 

103  At  a  Court  of  Cuckfield  Manor,  Oct.  4th,  James  I.,  "the  Homage  says, 
Henry  Bowyer  holds  of  George  Lord  Bergavenny  &  Walter  Covert  the  Manor  of 
Wolborowe  in  Worth,  &  Spirkes,  Hodesherfe,  Bounsford  "  (Lord  Abergavenny's 
Court  Rolls). 

104  The  Inquisitio  states  :  "In  his  will  he  bequeaths  Heyswood  (held  from  the 
King)  with  its  appurtenances  to  Richard  Feeste  &  his  heirs."  On  the  strength  of 
this  legacy  Feeste  married  Ursula  Wilman,  Feb.,  1609,  and  Nov.,  1610,  his 
daughter  was  baptised  Dorothie,  after  his  mistress. 

105  <<  Henry  Panton,  gent  of  Anstie  "  (Cuckfield  Register). 

108  "1605  Feb.  23.  Married  at  Michael's  at  Lewes  fardinando  Bingam  & 
Eammie  Blundell,  widow,  of  Ockenden  in  Cuckfield."  "  1614  Buried  fardinando 
Bingam  gent ' '  (Cuckfield  Register) . 
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Thelnquisitio  post  mortem 107  was  taken  atEastGrinsted 
before  "John  Middleton,  Esquier,  Escheator,"  and  shows 
that  Henry  Bowyer  held  the  same  lands  and  tithes  as  are 
mentioned  in  his  father's  Inquisitio,  with  the  addition  of 
'  Oldlandes,  in  Horley  (held  from  Edward  Moore,  Knt., 
as  of  his  manor  of  Crabbet).108  Two  days  before  his 
death  he  granted  Oldlands  and  Tynsley,  in  Worth,  in 
trust  to  George  Goring  for  William  Bowyer,  of  Cuckfield, 
gent.,  his  relative ;  and  his  lands  in  Cuckfield  and  Worth 
to  Lady  Dorothee,  his  wife,  for  her  life,  and  at  her  death 
to  Thomas  Hendley,  of  Courshone,  in  the  parish  of 
Cranbrooke,  Knight,  the  son  of  his  sister.  The  day 
before  his  death,  May  22nd,  he  signed  another  indenture 
granting  the  manor  and  farm  of  Woolbarrowe  to  George 
Groringe,  of  Lewes,  and  Edward  Holmewoode,  gent.,  in 
trust  for  his  wife  and  then  to  the  heirs  of  William  Bowyer. 
"  Thomas  Henley,  Knight,  is  his  relative  &  next  heir 
being  son  &  heir  of  Anne  Henley,  sister  of  Henry 
Bowyer,  &  is  aged  25  years." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  property  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  county  was  settled  on  William,  the  son  of 
Henry's  uncle,  John  Bowyer,  of  East  Grinstead.  He 
seems  to  have  been  living  at  Cuckfield  till  his  cousin's 
death,  soon  after  which,  in  October,  1606,  he  married109 
Sarah  Luxford,  of  an  old  yeoman  family  at  Hurstpier- 
point,  and  settled  at  Charlewood,  in  Surrey.110 

Lady  Dorothy  remarried  nearly  two  years  after  her 
first  husband's  death,  as  the  Cuckfield  Church  Register 
records : 

1("  Eecord  Office.  "Wards  and  Liveries,"  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  137.  Sept.  23. 
James  IV. 

108  From  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  :  "  Hadley  [or  Hanlie]  &  Courtlandes  in 
Cuckfield  held  of  the  King  as  of  his  manor  of  East  Greenwich  :  Spyrkes  [now 
Sparkes]  Hoderscroft,  Bounsford,  Readons  [now  Riddens]  in  Cuckfield  held  from 
Edward  [5th]  Lord  Abergavennie  &  Walter  Covert,  Knight,  as  of  their  Manor  of 
Cuckfield."  "  Henry  Bowyer  holds  a  shop,  stable,  &  lands  called  Ansty  lands, 
&  Riddens  nuper  Hussey's,  80  acres  ;  also  Spirkes,  Hodeshowe  containing  GO 
acres  late  Michael's  "  (4  James). 

109  "  11th  of  October  were  married  William  Bowyer  and  Sarah  Luxeford,  gentil. 
1606  "  (Cuckfield  Register). 

110  The  Charlewood  branch  adopted  a  new  crest — an  arm  holding  a  dragon's 
head,  but  retained  the  old  coats,  see  "  Berry's  Encyclopaedia  Heraldica,"  which 
gives  the  crests  of  the  other  branches  as — London,  an  eagle  ;  Denham,  a  falcon  ; 
Camberwell,  a  tiger  sejeant. 
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"  1607  Mar.  17  the  worshippful  Sir  John  Sherllie,111  Knight, 
widower,  &  the  worshippful  Lady  Dorothie  Bowyer  widow." 

Tlicy  resided  at  Ouckfield  Park  in  preference  to  Sir 
John's  own  house  at  Isfield ;  lie  brought  his  yound 
children112  with  him,  one  of  whom  was  taken  ill  and  died 
here  at  the  age  of  eleven.118 

Sir  John  seems  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  parish 
matters  during  his  24  years'  residence  at  Cuckfield.  His 
signature  as  J. P.  is  affixed  to  the  indentures  of  parish 
apprentices  in  1609  and  1610.  He  died  25th  April, 
1631,  and  was  buried  in  the  Shurley  Chancel  at  Isfield. 
The  widow  continued  to  interest  herself  in  the  Church 
and  School,  for  in  1633  "the  Lady  Dorothy  Shurley  of 
Isfield,  widow,  bestowed,  at  the  motion  of  Mr.  Vicars, 
Vicar  of  Cockfield,  for  ye  building  of  a  gallerie  for  ye 
Schollars,  &  to  ye  adorning  of  ye  Church  £20 ;"  one  of 
the  items  of  expenditure  is  "  50  foot  of  wainscoat  for 
my  ladies  seat  4s." 

There  is  a  fine  marble  tomb  in  Isfield  Church,  on  which 
are  the  effigies  of  Sir  John  and  his  two  wives.  The  part  of 
the  inscription  referring  to  our  Lady  Dorothy  runs  thus : 

"  His  second  wife  was  daughter  to  George  Goring  of  Danny,  Beceaver 
of  the  Court  of  Wardes,  &  Aunt  to  the  Eight  Honble  the  Lord  Goring, 
Mr.  of  the  Horse  to  the  Queen,  &  receaved  into  all  mens  affections. 
She  was  the  widdow  of  Sir  Henrie  Bowyer  of  Cuckfield,  Knight. 
She  was  a  merite  beyond  most  of  her  time  :  for  her  purse  was  open  to 
a  prophets  name  :  her  pitty  was  the  clothing  of  the  poore ;  her  piety 
the  Mother  of  her  practise  ;  her  devotions  were  her  daily  offerings  to 
God  ;  her  mercy  sure  against  condemnation,  &  all  her  minutes  were 
but  steppes  to  Heaven." 

Sir  John  died  in  1631  and  his  widow  in  1640,  and  her 
first  husband's  nephew,  Sir  Thomas  Hendley,  came  to 

111  Son  of  Thomas  Shirley,  of  Isfield,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Pelham,  of  Laughton ;  his  first  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley, 
of  Wiston  ("  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  16  ;  XVIII.,  p.  129). 

112  Sir  John  had  two  sons  and  seven  daughters  by  his  first  wife.  The  sons  and 
two  daughters  died  young  ;  of  the  others — Jane,  born  1596,  married  (*)  Sir  Walter 
Covert  and  (2)  Lord  Holies  ;  Elizabeth,  born  1599,  married  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  ; 
Charity,  born  1602,  married  James  Rivers  ;  Anne,  born  1603,  married  Sir  Giles 
Overbury  ;  and  Martha  married  John,  son  of  Sir  Hooper  Doyley  ("  S.A.C," 
Vol.  XVIII. ,  p.  131). 

113  "  1611.  being  deseased  the  24  of  October,  the  26  of  October  was  buried  at 
Isfield,  John  Shurley  Esquire,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Shurley,  but  all  duties  paid  at 
Cuckfield  "  (Cuckfield  Register). 
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reside  at  Cuckfield  Park  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 

he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hendley,  of  Courshone,114  in 

the  parish  of  Cranbrook,  and  was  born  in  1579.  He 

was  knighted  at  Richmond  in  May,  1605,  and  married 

Elizabeth  Wildford  at  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  on  28th 

Feb.,  1597.    As  soon  as  he  came  to  Cuckfield  he  was 

appointed  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  School,  and  also 

"  Bowyer  Hendley  his  sonne  &  heir  apparent."  This 

son  was  buried  at  Cuckfield  and  the  Burrell  MS.  5698 

mentions  an  inscription  (now  lost)  on  his  gravestone : 

"Here  lyeth  Bowyer  Hendley  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hendley,  Knt,  who  died  August  30th.  A0  1644." 

The  second  son,  Thomas,  baptized  at  Cranbrook  28th 
January,  1619,  died  in  1638;  the  third  son,  Walter,115 
born  in  1612,  married  Francis  Springett  in  1646  and 
came  to  Cuckfield  to  reside  with  his  father,  who  had 
lost  his  wife  in  1631.  Another  son,  John,  baptized  at 
Cranbrook,  8th  May,  1617,  married  Priscilla,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Fludd,  of  Gore  Court,  and  became  the  ancestor 
of  the  Hendleys,  of  Gore  Court,  Otham,  Kent.116 

The  Register  thus  records  the  burial  of  Sir  Thomas : 

"  The  Right  wors1.  Sir  Thomas  Hendlie  Knight  was  buried  the  sixt 
day  of  February  1655."  117 

And  the  inscription  on  his  plain  monument  in  the  south 

chancel  aisle  of  Cuckfield  Church  is : 118 

"  Near  to  this  lyeth  interred  the  Body  of  Thomas  Hendley  of 
Cuckfield,  Knight,  son  of  Thomas  Hendley  of  Courshorne  in  ye 

114  "  Corshorne  hath  been  for  300  years  the  inheritance  of  the  Henleys,"  Exch. 
Roll,  Ed.  III.,  92  ("Philpott's  Villare  Canticum,"  1659).  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  visiting  the  cloth  manufactories  at  Cranbrook  (founded 
by  Flemings  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.)  walked  to  Corshorne  on  broadcloth 
spread  along  the  road.  The  house  of  Corshorne,  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Cranbrook,  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 

115  "  1612  July  14  Waltyer  sonne  of  Sr  Thomas  Hend:  Knight"  (Cranbrook 
Register) .  The  Registers  at  Cranbrook  Church  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent 
preservation  and  for  the  care  expended  on  the  copying.    The  earliest  entry  is — 

"  9  Aug.  1559  Baptisms— Walter  Hendlie  |  filii 

Marye  Hendlee  j  Walteri  gener  : ' ' 
Walter's  will,  1550,  P.C.C.,  Coode,  10  ;  Thomas'  will,  1595,  P.C.C.,  Vox,  29. 

116  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  Vol.  IX.,  243  (April,  1896) ;  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne  in 
the  "  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  "  for  1895. 

117  Other  entries  in  the  Cuckfield  Register  are:  "  Mrs.  Rachel  Hendlie  was 
buried  upon  the  2d  day  of  October  1656.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hendlie  was  buried  upon 
the  13th  day  of  October,  1660." 

118  See  page  39. 
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county  of  Kent,  Esquior,  who  marriod  Elizabeth  y°  daughter  of  John 
Wildford  of  Enfield  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  Esquier,  by  whom 
lioo  had  issue  fowor  sons  viz.  Bowyer,  T}iomas,11,J  Walter,  John,  and  7 
daughters  viz.  Jano,  Elizabeth,  Rachell,  Anne,  Constance,  Margaret  & 
Francis.  Ileo  lived  to  y°  ago  of  70  yeares  and  departed  this  Life  ye 
28th  of  January  10/30." 

On  another  marble  slab  below  : 

"Elizabeth  Wilford,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hendley  above  said 
dyed  in  the  year  1034  being  of  the  age  of  53  yeares  or  thereabouts, 
and  lyetli  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Cranbrooke  aforesaid  in  a 
Chancel  therein1'20  belonging  to  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Hendley,  for 
whose  pious  memory  Walter  Hendley  Esq  his  third  son  erected  this 
monument." 

Sir  Thomas  Hendley's  will121  is  dated  31st  May,  1634, 
and  was  proved  13th  May,  1636,  by  "  Walter  Hendley 
natural  &  lawful  sonne  of  the  deceased  &  executor.''  It 
says:  "  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
give  &  lend  mee  (though  unworthy  of  these  great 
blessings)  both  lands  &  goods,  I  set  forth  just  order  for 
the  same  that  after  my  decease  there  may  be  no  strife 
nor  variance.  .  .  .  To  Walter  now  my  eldest  sonne 
my  bason  &  ewer  of  silver  parcell  guilt.  To  Anne 
Groldstone  my  daughter  £10.  To  my  son  Sir  Walter  all 
lands  bought  of  Sir  J ohn  Baker,  Bart :  and  all  lands  at 
Cranbrook  to  my  son  John."  Walter  is  sole  executor, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Fowler,  of  Islington,  Bart.,  and  Ralph 
Board,  overseers. 

Walter,  the  third  son,  matriculated  at  Wadham  in  1630, 
and  became  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Springett,122  by  whom 

119  "  Thomas  Hendie  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hend.  Knight,  bapt  28.  Jan  1609." 
"  buried  22  Jan.  1638,  John  Hendley,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  bapt  8.  May  1617  Rachel 
Hendlie,  daughter  of  Thomas  gent,  bapt  16  Jan  1602  Anne  Hendlie,  gener:  bapt 
25  Nov.  1604.  Mrs.  Anne  Hendlie  wife  of  Roger  Goldstone  of  Benayden,  gent,  & 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hendlie  in  Sussex  Knt.  buried  13  March  1654.  Margaret 
Hendlie,  gentilwoman,  bapt  29  Nov.  1608  "  (Cranbrook  Registers). 

120  There  are  no  monuments  of  Hendleys  now  existing  in  Cranbrook  Church  ; 
they  were  probably  destroyed  when  the  south  chancel  aisle  fell  in  consequence  of 
a  pillar  being  undermined  in  making  a  vault  for  the  Roberts  Family.  "  Tarbutt's 
Lectures  ' '  on  this  Church  and  its  Monuments  makes  no  mention  of  any  Hendley 
memorials.  The  initials  "  T.  H."  are  to  be  seen  over  a  door  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  ("  Archseol.  Cantiana,"  XXII.,  p.  227). 

121  P.C.C.,  Berkley,  176. 

122  Son  of  Herbert  Springett,  of  Lewes,  and  father  of  Sir  Herbert,  created  a 
Baronet  in  1661  ("  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XX.,  pp.  35,  45). 
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he  had  three  daughters,123  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

J  The  Burrell  MS.,  5698,  gives  inscriptions  on  their  grave- 

!  stones  at  Cuckfield,  now  lost : 

"Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Frances  Hendley,  the  3d  daughter  of 
!  Walter  Hendley  Esq.  who  died  4.  Sept  1649  aged  about  18  months. 
Also  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Hendley,  the  2d  daughter  of  Walter  Hendley 
who  died  3  Dec.  1649  aged  3  years." 

He  was  made  a  Baronet  8th  April,  1661,  and  served 
as  High  Sheriff  the  next  year.  His  name  occurs  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Subsidy  of  1665 124 
(known  as  the  Hearth  or  Chimney  Tax). 

"  Sir  Walter  Handley  Bart  xxm  [hearths]  in  arrears." 
His  arms  were  "  taken  in  the  Visitation,125  at  the  Starr  in 
Lewes,"  29th  Aug.,  1662:  "  Paly  bendy  gu.  &  ar.,  an  orle 
of  8  martlets.  Crest,  a  martlet  rising,  or."  On  Jan.  4th, 
1670,  a  warrant126  was  issued  for  "  a  Licence  to  Sir  Walter 
Hendley  Bart,  &  5  others  to  hold  a  weekly  market  [ every 
Friday]  at  Cuckfield  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inhabitants." 

His  only  child,  Mary,  married  in  1663  127  William,  son 
of  Sir  Poynings  More,  of  Losely,  in  Surrey,  Bart.  Sir 
Walter  died  in  1675  and  the  title  became  extinct. 

"  1675  Sir  "Walter  Hendley  Knight  was  buried  July  17."  (Cuck.  Eeg.) 

His  monument,  a  marble  slab  below  that  erected  by  him 
to  his  father  and  mother,  bears  the  following  inscription : 

"Near  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of  Sir  Walter  Hendley  ~BK  sonne 
of  Sr.  Thomas  Hendley  Kfc  who  married  Frances  Springett,  daughter 
of  Sr.  Thomas  Springett  of  ye  Broyle128  in  Sussex,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  3  daughters  Mary,  Elizabeth,  &  Francis.  Mary  married  Sir 
William  More129  of  Loesly  in  Surrey:  Elizabeth  and  Frances  died 
young.    He  departed  this  life  ye  11th  of  July  1675  aged  63  years." 

123  Mary,  bapt.  9th  May,  1647 ;  Elizabeth,  bapt.  26th  Nov.,  1648,  and  buried  3rd 
Dec,  1651 ;  Frances,  bapt.  10th March,  1649,  buried  Sept.,  1649  (Cuckfield Register). 

124  Record  Office— Lay  Subsidies,  258,  18. 

125  Knepp  Castle  MS.  ;  "Berry's  Encyclopaedia  Heraldica  ;"  "S.A.C.,"  Vol. 
XXXIX.,  p.  121. 

126  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  II.  ;  Entry  Book,  25,  f.  241.  The  Charter 
is  preserved  in  the  Parish  Chest ;  a  photograph  of  it  is  in  our  Society's  Museum. 

127  "  1663.  Sir  William  More  and  Mistress  Mary  Henly  married  feb.  18" 
(Cuckfield  Register) . 

128  Broyle  Place,  near  Ringmer,  once  a  Palace  of  the  Archbishops,  now  a  farm- 
house. 

129  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1649,  when  eight  years  old.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Haslemere  and  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey  in  1669.  The  house  at  Loseley  was  built  in 
1568  by  Sir  William  More,  whose  father,  Sir  Christopher,  came  from  Derbyshire 
and  settled  in  Surrey  in  King  Henry  VIII. 's  time. 
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His  helmet  with  its  crest  of  a  golden  martlet  and  the 
staves  of  his  two  banners  are  still  suspended  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Cuckfield  Church.  His  wife 
survived  him  live  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  entry  in  the 
llegister : 

"The  lady  Francos  Hondley,  ye  widow  of  Sir  Walter  Hendley  was 
buried  December  27th.  1680." 

Mary,  now  heiress  of  Cuckfield,  lost  her  husband  in 
1684,.  They  had  no  children,  and  within  a  year  of  Sir 
William  More's  death  she  re-married  William  Clark,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,130  and  in  1691  sold  her  estate  to 
Charles  Sergison,  Esquire. 

In  a  paper  on  the  "  Bowyers  of  Camberwell,"  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Nicholls,  in  the  "Surrey  Arch.  Coll.,"  Vol.  III. 
p.  220,  it  is  stated  (after  Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  III., 
409)  that  they  derived  their  descent  from  John  Bowyer, 
of  Chichester,  "  whose  posterity  for  5  generations  were 
of  Shepton  Beauchamp,131  Somerset,  and  that  in  the  last 
of  them  John  Bowyer  married  Joan,  d.  and  h.  of  William 
Brabant,  of  Bruton ;  their  son  John,  born  at  Shepton, 
was  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  married  Elisabeth,  d.  and  h. 
of  Robert  Draper,  of  Camberwell,  Page  of  the  Jewel 
Office  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  John  Bowyer  died  in  Oct., 
1570,  and  was  buried  at  Camberwell.  He  left  a  son, 
Edmund,  born  1552,  who  was  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex  in  1601,  and  was  knighted  in  May,  1603. 
He  died  childless  in  1626  and  left  his  Camberwell  estate 
to  his  nephew  Edmund,  whose  son,  Antony,  was  M.P. 
for  Southwark,  and  died  childless  in  1719.  The  estate 
was  then  divided  between  Sir  William  Bowyer,  of 
Denham,  and  Antony's  niece,  Martha  Ashe.  She  married  | 
John  Wyndham,  who  added  the  name  of  Bowyer  to  his 
own;  their  daughter  and  heiress,  Anne,  married  in  1779 
Sir  William  Smijth,  of  Hill  Hall,  Essex,  whose  son,  Sir 
Edward,  in  1839,  assumed  by  Royal  license  the  name 
and  arms  of  Bowyer — a  bend  vair  cotised,  and  the  crest 
of  the  Camberwell  Bowyers — a  tiger  sejeant. 

130  Admitted  2nd  July,  1660. 

131  I  have  made  inquiries,  but  can  hear  of  no  traces  of  any  Bowyers  at  Shepton 
Beauchamp. 
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I  have  to  express  my  great  obligations  to  the  Hon. 
C.  L.  Adderley  for  information  respecting  his  ancestry ; 
to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  B.  Fletcher,  Vicar  of  North  Mundham, 
for  giving  me  special  facilities  in  copying  the  Registers 
and  monuments  of  his  Church  ;  to  J.  Abernethy  Kingdon, 
Esq.,  for  several  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Grocers' 
Company;  to  W.  A.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Windsor  Herald, 
and  Major  Maberly,  for  much  assistance  in  Heraldic 
matters ;  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Booker,  for  references  to 
the  Sussex  Feet  of  Fines. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 


By  J.  II.  BOUND,  M.A.,  Hon.  Mem. 


Having  written  more  on  this  subject  than  anyone,  I  think! 
now  living,  I  have  undertaken  to  contribute  some  remarks 
on  the  study  of  the  battle  in  recent  years.  The  fiercest 
historical  controversy,  it  has  been  said,  of  this  genera- 
tion began  with  an  article  of  mine,  entitled  u  Professor 
Freeman,"  which  was  published  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Review"  for  July,  1892.1  Its  subsequent  course  will  be 
illustrated  by  the  Bibliography  that  I  append  to  this 
paper. 

In  this  article  I  challenged,  on  several  points,  Mr. 
Freeman's  narrative  of  the  battle.  But  the  point  which 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  was  my  repudiation  of 
the  "palisade,"  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  Mr. 
Freeman's  brilliant  narrative.  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  as  briefly  as  possible  how  the  matter  stands, 
referring  my  readers  for  details  to  my  published  articles. 
The  "  palisade "  being,  according  to  Mr.  Freeman,  a 
novelty  introduced  at  this  battle,  the  burden  of  proving 
its  existence  rested  on  him.  His  proof  consisted,  as  I 
have  shown,  (1)  of  a  passage  in  "Henry  of  Huntingdon," 
(2)  of  Wace's  "  Roman  de  Rou."  No  one  before  him  or 
after  him  has  maintained  that  the  former  described  a 
palisade.  Mr.  Freeman  mistranslated  and  misunderstood 
it.  As  to  Wace,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest"  (1875),  in  which,  he  wrote,  he 
had  ' 6  gone  minutely  through  every  line  and  corrected  or 
improved  whatever  seemed  to  need  correction  or  improve- 
ment," Mr.  Freeman  transferred  the  passage  supposed 
to  describe  a  palisade  to  an  Appendix,  where  he  wrote 
that  it  described  particularly  well  (not  a  palisade,  but) 
"  the  array  of  the  shield- wall,"  so  often  described  by 


1  It  was  written  long  before,  but  its  publication  was  unfortunately  postponed. 
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himself  in  earlier  encounters  (pp.  763-4).  Thus,  in 
spite  of  persistent  and  almost  frantic  attempts  either  to 
ignore  this  passage  or  to  hold  that  Mr.  Freeman  cannot 
have  meant  to  say  what  he  says  so  plainly,  it  will  be 
seen  that  on  his  own  showing  the  passage  does  not 
describe  a  palisade.  Mr.  Freeman's  evidence,  therefore, 
is  demolished. 

Leaving  now  Mr.  Freeman  aside,  and  looking  simply 
at  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  of  all  the 
authorities  for  the  battle,  not  one  speaks  of,  or  even 
implies,  a  palisade,  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  battle, 
save  Wace.  And  even  the  passage  in  Wace,  on  which 
special  reliance  is  placed,  proves  to  be  so  hopelessly 
obscure  that  no  two  exponents  render  it  alike.  Even  if 
they  could  agree  to  do  so,  and  if  we  admitted  that  Wace 
relied  on  oral  tradition,  the  fact  would  remain  that  here, 
to  quote  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Freeman's,  the  bard  "  departs 
from  contemporary  authority  and  merely  sets  down 
floating  traditions  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  latest 
events  which  he  records."  That  he  made  mistakes  in 
doing  so  is  admitted  and  is  not  wonderful.  But  I  go 
further  still.  I  have  even  accounted  for  the  origin  of 
Wace's  error.2  Among  the  earlier  authorities  that  he 
used  is  clearly,  I  have  shown,  "William  of  Malmcsbury ; " 
and  by  printing  the  two  side  by  side  I  have  proved  that 
Wace's  lines  may  be  perfectly  well  a  confused  version  of 
a  passage  in  "  William  of  Malmesbury,"  which  he  simply 
misunderstood.  I  invite  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  solution  has  never  been  denied.  It  has  naturally 
been  found  more  convenient  to  ignore  it  as  far  as  possible. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  above  plain  statement  of 
facts  will  scarcely  be  surprised  to  learn  that  others  also 
have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  from  the  evidence 
on  the  subject,  as  myself.  Mr.  Oman,  who  in  1885  had 
in  his  "  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  adopted  Mr. 
Freeman's  view  of  the  matter,  substitutes  mine  in  "Social 
England"  (1894),  to  which  he  contributed  an  account  of 
the  battle.    He  altered  his  phrase  that  the  Norman  horse 


2  See  "  Feudal  England,"  pp.  409-41G. 
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"  might  have  surged  for  ever  around  the  impregnable 
palisades"  (p.  25)  to  the  form  that  they  "  might  have 
surged  for  ever  around  the  impenetrable  shield-wall  1 
(p.  299).  Nor  is  a  palisade  even  mentioned  in  his 
narrative,  with  which  I  find  myself  in  perfect  harmony. 

In  1895  Mr.  Hereford  George,8  who  has  made  battles 
a  special  study,  published  his  "  Battles  of  English 
History,"  in  which  he  dealt  in  detail  with  that  of 
Hastings.  He  admitted  of  Mr.  Freeman's  narrative  that 
"there  is  at  least  one  important  point  in  which  his 
account  cannot  be  right"  (p.  20);  the  palisade  "cannot 
possibly  have  been  an  elaborate  and  solid  barrier,4  .  .  . 
the  real  defence  of  the  position  was  the  stout  arms  of  the 
English"  (pp.  21-22).5 

In  1896  Dr.  Spatz,  of  Berlin  University,  produced, 
with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Delbriick,  a  monograph, 
"  Die  Schlacht  von  Hastings,"6  in  which  he  emphatically 
rejected  the  existence  of  a  palisade.  In  1897  Mr. 
Gomme,  the  well-known  archaeologist,  edited  Lord 
Lytton's  "Harold,"  with  a  critical  introduction.  Dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  "palisade,"  in  the  passage 
he  devotes  to  the  battle,  he  adopted  my  view  that  the 
English  defence  consisted  only  of  "  a  shield-wall  of  men 
closely  packed  together,  and  protected  by  their  Norse 
shields." 

"The  whole  discussion  of  the  points  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Round's 
'  Feudal  England '  (pp.  340-368) ;  and  there  seems  nothing  further  to 
be  said  after  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  has  stated  his  proofs  that 
the  English  at  Hastings  defended  themselves  with  their  traditional 
shield-wall  of  armour  and  muscle." — "Harold"  (Constable),  p.  xxxvi. 

In  1898  Sir  James  Ramsay,  the  historian,  published 
his  "Foundations  of  England,"  in  which  he  dealt  with 

3  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

4  Mr.  George  supports  this  assertion  by  the  same  arguments  as  myself  (opposed 
by  Mr.  Archer) . 

5  Mr.  George  devotes  a  foot  note  on  p.  21  to  the  "  vehement  controversy"  on 
Mr.  Freeman's  "  statement  that  Harold's  front  was  protected  by  a  solid  wooden 
barrier,"  and  writes,  "Without  entering  into  the  controversy,  I  content  myself 
with  saying  that  while  the  weight  of  the  testimony"  [i.e.,  Wace  alone]  "  seems 
to  be  in  favour  of  some  kind  of  obstacle  having  been  erected,  I  am  satisfied  .  .  . 
that  there  cannot  have  been  anything  like  the  massive  structure  described  by 
Professor  Freeman." 

6  "  Historische  Studien,"  Heft  III.    (Berlin  :  Ebering). 
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the  battle  at  considerable  length.  The  result  of  his 
wholly  independent  examination  is  that — 

"With  respect  to  a  much  disputed  question  we  find  no  sufficient 
authority  for  holding  that  the  English  position  was  protected  by 
earthworks,  palisades,  or  fixed  defences  of  any  sort.  The  only  writer 
who  introduces  them  is  Wace,  in  the  'Roman  de  Rou';  his  statements 
on  the  subject  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  while  neither  he  nor 
any  other  authority  gives  any  incident  of  the  action  in  any  way 
implying  their  presence."  7 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  have  here  been  dealing  with  the 
actual  evidence  alone,  apart  altogether  from  Mr.  Freeman's 
narrative  of  the  battle.  It  was,  however,  against  this 
narrative  that  my  criticisms  were  originally  directed, 
and  that  I  demolished  it  is  matter  of  fact.  Whether  the 
evidence,  putting  Mr.  Freeman  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  is  in  favour  or  not  of  a  palisade,  is,  of  course, 
matter  of  opinion.  The  singular  rancour  that  has  been 
displayed  towards  me  throughout  this  controversy  pro- 
ceeds from  a  small  knot  of  Mr.  Freeman's  followers  at 
Oxford,  who  were  mortified  beyond  endurance  at  his 
narrative  being  boldly  challenged  in  what  was  admittedly 
r  the  centre  and  the  very  heart  of  his  work  .  .  .  the 
most  carefully  elaborated  passage  of  his  whole  work." 
And  their  mortification  was  naturally  increased  when 
they  found  that  they  could  only  attack  me  at  the  cost  of 
themselves  throwing  Mr.  Freeman  over.  How  com- 
pletely Mr.  Archer  did  so  I  have  shown  in  my  "  Feudal 
England"  (pp.  391-2).  As  for  Mr.  Oman  he  has  not 
only  been  forced  to  shift  his  ground  once  again  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Art  of  the  War"  (1898),  but  has  now 
produced,  in  turn,  four  different  theories:  (1)  "  impreg- 
nable palisades;"  (2)  an  "impenetrable  shield- wall ;"  8 
(3)  an  "  abattis  of  some  sort ;  "  (4)  "  wattled  hurdles."9 

7  "  Foundations  of  England,"  II.,  27. 

8  See  p.  56. 

9  ''History  of  the  Art  of  War,"  p.  154.  How  greatly  this  last  defence  (the 
latest,  up  to  date,  adopted  by  Mr.  Oman)  differs  from  Mr.  Freeman's  palisade 
will  be  evident.  Mr.  Freeman  wrote  that  "  for  William's  knights  ....  to 
charge  up  the  slope,  right  in  the  teeth  of  Harold's  axes,  with  the  shield- wall  and 
the  triple  palisade  still  unbroken,  would  have  been  sheer  madness  "  (III.,  467). 
And  yet,  "before  the  two  armies  met  hand  to  hand"  (III.,  476)  "a  single 
horseman,"  Mr.  Oman  tells  us — ■"  a  minstrel  named  Taillefer  " — "burst  right 
through  the  breastwork  and  into  the  English  line"  (p.  158).  So  much  for  Mr. 
Freeman's  "  wooden  walls." 
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It  would  be,  obviously,  waste  of  time  to  deal  further 
with  opponents  who  cannot  even  be  consistent  with 
themselves  and  still  less  with  one  another. 

I  turn,  therefore,  to  the  next  point,  the  disposition  of 
the  English  force.  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  narrative  and 
in  his  ground  plan,  places  the  regular  troops  or  "house- 
carls"  in  the  centre,  and  assumes  that  the  two  wings 
were  composed  of  "light-armed"  peasants,  who  came  to 
the  fight  with  "such  rustic  weapons  as  forks  and  sharp 
stakes."  On  this  I  observed  that  his  view,  "  with  all  that 
it  involves,  was  based  on  no  authority,  was  merely  the 
offspring  of  his  own  imagination,  and  was  directly  at 
variance  with  the  only  precedent  that  he  vouched  for  the 
purpose."10  I  further  showed  that  he  himself,  in  his 
"  Old  English  History,"  had  placed  the  light-armed  "in 
the  rear  ...  in  the  back,"  and  the  best  troops  "in 
front,"  which  is  clearly  the  right  view  and  that  which  I 
take  myself.11  Indeed,  even  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
"History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  he  described  the 
tactics  of  "placing  the  inferior  troojxs  in  the  rear." 
Lastly,  I  pointed  out  that  on  the  showing  of  Mr.  Freeman 
himself,  Harold  had  entrusted  "  the  most  easily  accessible 
portion  of  the  hill"  to  "the  least  trustworthy  portion  of 
the  English  army."  And  yet  he  waxed  enthusiastic  on 
Harold's  military  skill.  Need  I  say  that  to  my  demon- 
stration that  such  tactics  would  have  been  insane,  no 
answer  has  been  or  honestly  can  be  made  ? 12 

The  third  chief  point  on  which  I  differed  from  Mr. 

Freeman  is  that — 

"  The  critical  manoeuvre  of  the  day,  by  which  the  Duke's  great 
object  was  gained,  and  'the  great  advantage  of  the  ground  lost'  to 
the  English,  proves  on  inquiry  —  although  introduced,  like  other 
assertions,  as  an  historic  fact — to  be  yet  another  unsupported  guess. 
For  the  statement  that  by  this  manoeuvre  '  the  Normans  were  at  last 
on  the  hill '  and  could  thus  1  charge  to  the  east  right  against  the 
defenders  of  the  Standard  '  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation."  13 

10  "Quarterly  Review,"  July,  1893,  pp.  102-3;  Ibid.,  July,  1892,  p.  18; 
"  English  Historical  Review,"  IX.,  254. 

11  Sir  James  Ramsay,  I  find,  agrees  with  this  view,  holding  that  "  the  front 
rank  was  composed  of  mail-clad  warriors." 

12  For  details  of  my  argument  see  "  Feudal  England,"  pp.  359-368. 

13  "  Feudal  England,"  pp.  387-388,  and  see  pp.  380-381  for  details. 
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Since  I  showed  that  it  was  a  mere  guess  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  that  the  feigned  flight  of  the  Normans  took 
place  on  their  left,  and  drew  down  the  "  light-armed " 
on  the  English  right,  it  has  been  acutely  pointed  out 
(in  Dr.  Spatz's  treatise)  that  the  delicate  manoeuvre  of  a 
feigned  flight  was  least  likely  to  be  entrusted  to  the  left 
wing,  which  had  already  once  fled  in  earnest.  Sir  James 
Earn  say  now  (1898)  tells  us  that  u  On  the  left  the  thing 
would  be  impossible,"  and  that  the  feigned  retreat  was, 
probably,  "executed  by  the  Duke's  extreme  right."14 
This  will  at  least  show  that  Mr.  Freeman's  statement 
r  through  the  rash  descent  of  the  light-armed  on  the 
right  the  whole  English  army  lost  its  vantage  ground  " 
is  pure  guess-work.  Personally  I  look  on  the  feigned 
flight,  on  the  excellent  authority  of  William  of  Poitiers, 
as  all  but  general. 

I  must  now  leave  the  tactics  of  the  battle  and  turn 
to  the  strategy  of  the  little  campaign.  With  this  I  dealt 
in  an  article  I  contributed  to  the  "  Eevue  Historique."  15 

The  theory  I  advanced  is  one,  I  believe,  that  is  not 
held  by  anyone  else,  namely,  that  Harold's  real  intention 
was  to  take  William  by  surprise.  This  is  asserted  both 
by  William  of  Poitiers  and  by  William  of  Jumieges, 
and  is  confirmed  on  the  English  side  by  the  Waltham 
chronicler,  who  says  that  Harold  wished  to  catch  the 
Normans  "  impremunitos."  Now  it  is  a  very  noteworthy 
fact  that,  about  four  years  before,  Harold  had  adopted 
this  strategy  against  Gruff ydd  of  Wales.  He  "deter- 
mined," Mr.  Freeman  writes,  "  to  strike  a  sudden  blow 

 and  hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to 

Ehuddlan."  16  Gruffydd  had  only  "just  time  to  reach 
the  shore  and  to  escape  by  sea."  Again,  just  before  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,  "with  all  the  speed  that  human 
energy  could  supjoly,  he  set  forth  upon  that  great  northern 
march,"  on  which  he  "rested  not  day  or  night,"  and 

14  Vol.  III.  (2nd  Ed.),  p.  490. 

15  Sept.,  1897,  Vol.  LXV.,  pp.  61,  et  scq. 

16  The  words  of  Florence  of  Worcester  are:  "  Equitatu  non  multo  sccum 
assumpto    .    .    .    multa  cum  festinatione  profectus  est." 
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which   enabled   him    to   come   "  on   the  Northmen 

unawares."  17 

Now  the  march  to  Sussex  was  no  less,  according  to 
Mr.  Freeman,  a  forced  march,  for  he  makes  Harold 
"  leave  London  on  Thursday  the  12th,"  reach  the 
battle  field  on  the  13th  and  fight  on  the  14th.  Jt  was, 
Mr.  Freeman  writes,  "a  march  as  speedy  and  as  well 
executed  as  his  march  from  London  to  York  so  short  a 
time  before."  18  Wherefore  this  desperate  speed  ?  The 
Normans,  Mr.  Freeman  admits,  had  no  wish  to  advance. 
Could  there  be  any  reason  for  so  desperate  a  strain 
except  the  desire  to  surprise  the  invader  ? 19 

Lastly,  the  strategical  importance  of  Harold's  position 
at  Battle  is  a  matter  on  which  I  differ  from  Mr.  Freeman. 
He  tells  us,  of  Harold,  that — 

"  His  course  lay  along  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  London  to  the 
south  coast.  He  halted  on  a  spot  which  commanded  that  road,  and 
which  also  commanded  the  great  road  eastward  from  William's  present 
position."20 

Again,  we  read  that — 

' '  It  was  a  post  which  it  was  quite  impossible  that  William  could 
pass  by  without  attacking.  .  .  .  The  spot  was  not  one  in  which  a 
large  body  of  men  could  remain  for  any  length  of  time  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  invaders  could  not  keep  themselves  altogether  inactive, 
neither  could  they  pass  by  the  English  position  without  attacking  it." 

Now  William  had  no  intention  of  advancing  north- 
wards on  London ;  he  did  not  venture  to  do  so  even  after 
his  victory,  but  preferred  to  hug  the  coast.  And  one 
would  like  to  hear  what  local  archaeologists  have  to  say 
of  "  the  great  road  from  London  to  the  south  coast," 
passing  by  the  battlefield.  Mr.  Freeman  speaks  of 
Hastings  commanding  1 '  the  north  road  leading  directly 
between  London  and  the  coast,"  and  Sir  James  Ramsay 
follows  him,  terming  it  "  the  great  North  road  leading 

17  See  Freeman's  "Norman  Conquest."  "Unwaran"  is  the  English  word. 
Adam  of  Bremen  describes  Harold  of  Norway  as  "  imparatum." 

18  And  he  must  have  had  for  the  latter  a  much  better  road  than  for  his  march 
south. 

19  A  few  days  of  Norman  "  ravages,"  more  or  less,  could  make  no  appreciable 
difference  or  constitute  such  reason. 

20  Vol.  III.  (2nd  Ed.),  p.  443. 
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j;o  London."  But  was  there  at  the  time  anything  more 
than  a  forest  track  through  the  Andreds- weald  ? 

As  to  the  road  leading  eastwards,  Harold's  position,  as 
il  have  shown,21  could  only  "command"  it  in  the  modern 
isense,  for  he  could  not  attack  a  force  using  it  unless  he 
left  his  position,  which  ex  hypothesi  he  could  not,  from 
the  nature  of  his  tactics,  do.  I  infer,  therefore,  that 
William  could  have  rested  at  his  maritime  base,  had  he 
chosen,  till  Harold  was  forced  to  abandon  his  position. 
If  he  attacked,  it  was  by  choice. 

The  only  two  recent  writers  whose  views  need  be 
considered,  as  those  of  historians  who  have  approached 
the  battle  with  independent  and  unbiassed  minds,  are 
Dr.  Spatz  and  Sir  James  Ramsay.  The  former  virtually 
rejects  everything  in  Mr.  Freeman's  narrative  that  I  had 
rejected  myself.  And  he  is  specially  emphatic  on  the 
"  worthlessness  "  of  Wace.  But  he  goes  much  further. 
His  dominant  idea  is  that  both  armies  were  little  better 
than  armed  mobs,  and  were  consequently  incapable  of 
the  simplest  formation  or  manoeuvre.  He  consequently 
denies  two  points  so  universally  admitted  as  the  "shield- 
wall  "  of  the  English  and  the  feigned  flight  of  the 
Normans,  and  reduces  the  battle  to  a  series  of  encounters 
between  single  combatants.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed 
discourteous  to  suggest  that  such  extreme  views  represent 
u  theory  run  mad." 

Sir  James  Ramsay's  conception  of  the  battle  deserves 
to  be  carefully  studied.  He  rejects,  like  Dr.  Spatz, 
though  not  so  scornfully,  Mr.  Freeman's  view,  that  Harold 
had  selected  the  battlefield  beforehand,  and  holds  that 
"  what  his  purpose  may  have  been  we  cannot  say." 
Again,  like  Dr.  Spatz,  he  makes  the  English  only  occupy 
the  position  on  the  actual  morning  of  the  battle.  This 
is  probably  the  right  view.  Seizing  on  the  one  indis- 
putable fact  of  the  dense  array  of  the  English  host,  Sir 
James  assigns  it  a  disposition  almost  startling  in  its 
discrepancy  from  that  in  Mr.  Freeman's  work.  The 
ground  plans  they  respectively  give  ought  to  be  placed 

21  "  Revue  Historique,"  ut  supra,  p.  G5. 
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side  by  side,  in  order  to  realise  how  largely  the  disposition 
of  the  English  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.22  Sir  James, 
however,  makes  out  a  fairly  strong  case  in  favour  of  his 
view  that  the  English  host  was  not  arrayed,  as  Freeman 
held,  in  a  line  about  a  mile  in  length,  but  stood  wholly 
to  the  south-west  of  the  present  road,  on  the  little 
"  plateau"  of  the  summit  of  the  hill,23  with  its  right  and 
left  flanks  bending  back  to  rest  on  the  present  road,  and 
its  rear,  towards  the  present  Parish  Church,  open. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  battle  in  Sir  James'  narrative, 
the  points  that  are  most  deserving  of  attention  are  these. 
He  thinks  the  number  of  the  Norman  host  was  nearer  to 
5,000  than  to  the  60,000,  or  100,000,  at  which  it  has 
been  sometimes  reckoned.  Apart  from  the  practical 
reasons  that  he  gives  for  this  conclusion,  I  may  refer  to 
my  own  arguments24  for  the  loose  use  of  u  sixty  thousand" 
by  chroniclers  when  the  real  number  might  not  be  more 
than  five  thousand.  I  do  not,  however,  assert  that  the 
Normans  were  so  few  as  this.  Next,  Sir  James,  as  I 
have  said,  places  the  feigned  flight  on  the  Norman  right. 
Lastly,  his  view  of  the  Malfosse  disaster  is  that  the 
English  fugitives  took  advantage  of  the  rising  ground  at 
the  end  of  the  present  village  to  make  a  stand  against 
their  pursuers,  who  swerved  aside  to  the  left,  or  west,  of 
the  neck  of  land  and  went  over  horse  and  man. 

But  the  questions  connected  with  the  Norman  losses, 
here  and  in  the  earlier  disaster  placed  in  the  course  of 
the  battle,  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  great  encounter. 


22  The  position  of  Harold's  standard,  as  I  have  always  observed,  is  the  only 
certain  point. 

23  "  On  the  flat  top,  marked  out  by  the  walls  and  precincts  of  the  existing  Abbey 
grounds,  the  English    .    .    .    established  themselves  in  very  dense  formation." 

u  "  Feudal  England,"  pp.  289-293. 
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A  Paper  addressed  to  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  at  Battle 
Abbey,  August  8th,  1808. 


By  W.  A.  RAPEE. 


When  I  remember  that  the  late  Mark  Anthony  Lower, 
whom  I  may  fairly  term  the  affectionate  and  prolific 
Father  of  our  Society,  gave  a  description  of  the  Battle 
of  Hastings  to  the  members  of  the  Society  on  this  spot 
in  July,  1852,  and  that  only  a  few  years  ago  I  listened 
on  this  terrace  to  the  vivid  account  of  the  battle  given 
by  the  late  Professor  Freeman,  to  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
the  members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  I  tremble  at 
my  presumption  in  attempting  to  address  you  on  the  same 
spot  and  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Lower's  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  us  all.  The  death  of  Professor  Freeman 
was  a  national  loss,  but  for  those  who  delight  to  read  the 
history  of  their  country,  written  in  noble — I  may  say 
heroic — language,  Professor  Freeman,  in  his  history  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  has  left  behind  him  a  monument 
which  will  perpetuate  his  name  and  memory  as  long  as 
England  remains  a  nation.  The  few  minutes  allotted  to 
me  compel  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  barest  outline  of 
that  great  event  which  entirely  changed  the  history  of 
England. 

Edward  the  Confessor  died  on  the  5th  January,  1066, 
and  Harold  was  immediately  afterwards  crowned  and 
anointed  King  of  England,  with  the  joyful  assent  of  the 
whole  nation,  but  the  rejoicing  was  brief,  for  Harold 
had  soon  to  reckon  with  two  enemies — his  own  brother 
Tosti  or  Tostig,  and  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
had  been  long  preparing  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown.  Tosti,  created  Duke  of  Northumberland 
barely  a  year  before,  had  by  his  cruelty  and  injustice 
driven  the  inhabitants  into  open  rebellion.  Harold, 
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commissioned  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  reduce  the 
rebels,  found  their  complaints  so  well  founded  that  he 
\  was  in  justice  obliged  to  abandon  his  brother's  cause  and 
persuaded  the  King  to  pardon  the  Northumbrians  and 
confirm  Morcar  in  the  government  to  which  they  had 
elected  him.     Tosti,  enraged,  took  shelter  with  his 
j  father-in-law,   Baldwin,  Count   of  Flanders,   and  on 
!  hearing  of  Harold's  coronation  raised  a  considerable 
|  fleet  from  the  Flemish  ports,  with  which,  in  the  spring 
|  of  1066,  he  harried  the  South  and  East  Coasts  of  England, 
:  but  was  repulsed.    He  then  secured  the  support  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  and  with  a  fleet  of  300 
Norwegian  vessels,  took  and  burned  Scarborough  and 
defeated  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  in  a  bloody  battle  at 
Fulford.    Harold  hastened  North  with  a  large  army,  and 
on  the  25  th  September  routed  the  invaders  in  a  decisive 
battle  at  Stamford  Bridge,  in  which  Tosti  and  Harold 
Hardrada  were  both  killed. 

Meanwhile,  Duke  William  had  secured  the  support  of 
Pope  Alexander  II.,  who  sent  him  a  consecrated  banner 
and  a  ring  containing  a  hair  of  St.  Peter,  and  excom- 
municated Harold  and  all  who  supported  him.  William 
obtained  help,  partly  in  men  and  partly  in  treasure,  from 
various  other  sources,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
assembled  a  large  army  and  fleet,  variously  estimated 
at  from  696  to  the  incredible  number  of  3,000  vessels. 
He  was  long  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  but  at  length, 
on  the  27th  September,  two  days  after  Harold's  victory 
at  Stamford  Bridge,  the  wind  veering  to  the  south, 
William  set  sail  from  St.  Valery,  and  on  the  following 
day  landed  with  his  army,  which  is  said  to  have 
numbered  60,000,  in  Pevensey  Bay,  without  meeting 
with  any  opposition.  By  some  it  is  said  that  the  landing 
took  place  along  the  coast  as  far  east  as  Winchelsea,  but 
Freeman  asserts  that  he  was  careful  to  land  all  his  forces 
in  close  contiguity,  which  seems  more  probable  ;  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  says  "  venit  ad  Pevenese."  The  next 
day,  29th  September,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Pevensey,  he 
marched  eastward  to  Hastings,  which  he  made  his  head 
quarters,  and  encamped  his  army  on  the  hills  to  the  rear 
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of  it,  whence,  while  awaiting  Harold's  advent,  he  is  said 
to  have  plundered  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country 
round,  with  the  object  partly  (if  not  entirely)  of  forcing 
1  larold  to  a  speedy  battle. 

The  news  of  William's  landing  was  speedily  carried  to 
Harold,  and  is  said  to  have  reached  him  in  the  midst  of 
a  banquet,  with  which  he  was  celebrating  his  great  victory. 
He  lost  no  time  in  leading  his  army  back  to  London,  which 
he  reached  about  the  5th  October.  He  remained  there 
six  days,  making  needful  preparations  and  sending  out  to 
collect  all  available  men,  appointing  a  rendezvous  at  the 
Hoar  Appletree,  and  then  started  south,  reaching  Battle 
on  Friday,  13th  October. 

Harold's  connection  with  Sussex  made  him  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  district,  and  he  appears  to  have  fixed 
beforehand  the  spot  on  which,  with  every  advantage  of 
situation,  he  could  await  the  attack  of  the  Normans.  An 
interesting  fact,  not,  I  believe,  previously  noticed,  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  our  old  friend,  Sir.  T.  H.  Cole, 
the  historian  of  Hastings,  that  Harold  appears  in  the 
Domesday  Book  to  have  been  the  owner  of  lands  both  in 
Whatlington  and  Crowhurst.  Battle  is  not  mentioned  at 
all  in  the  Domesday  Book ;  it  had  no  church,  probably  I 
no  inhabitants,  and  no  distinctive  name.  Senlac,  which 
Freeman  delights  to  call  it,  was  undoubtedly  given  to  it 
later.  The  Manor  of  Battell,  created  after  the  Conquest, 
is  divided  into  boroughs,  one  of  which,  called  Sanguelake 
or  Santelache,  extends  from  the  Parish  Church  south- 
wards, towards  Telham.  The  higher  ground  was  pro- 
bably open  heathland,  the  slopes  clothed,  more  or  less, 
with  oak  and  birch,  and  the  bottoms  intersected  with 
small  streams,  boggy  and  covered  with  rough  sedge,  &c. 
The  ancient  track  from  London  to  Hastings  by  which 
Harold  advanced  comes  up  through  the  adjoining  village 
of  Whatlington,  passes  over  Caldbec  Hill,  the  eminence 
on  which  the  windmill  stands,  at  the  north  of  the  town, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Hoar  Appletree  stood  on  the 
top  of  that  hill,  whence  it  would  be  visible  all  over  the 
surrounding  country.  To  those  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  lie  of  the  land,  I  may  point  out  that  from  the 
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1  high  ground  at  the  back  of  the  town  a  neck  of  land,  on 
I  which  stands  the  High  Street,  runs  southward,  flanked 
I  on  either  side  by  rapidly  falling  ground,  and  ends  at 
I  the  Abbey  in  a  cross  ridge,  extending  from,  say,  the 
\  National  School  or  the  railway  in  Marley  Lane,  on  the 
I  east,  to  the  top  of  the  Stumblets,  just  outside  the  Abbey 
Park,  on  the  west.    The  south  face  of  this  ridge  falls 
rapidly  into  a  hollow  in  front  of  us,  dividing  it  from  the 
opposite  hill,  called  Telham,  but  named  by  the  chroniclers 
Hetheland.    Harold  took  up  his  position  along  this  cross 
;  ridge,  both  flanks  protected  by  sharp  descents,  with 
streams  and  probably  swampy  ground  at  the  bottom, 
the  front  descending  with  more  or  less  rapidity  to  the 
valley,  which  was  then  probably  wet  and  heavy,  except 
the  narrow  strip  over  which  the  high  road  now  runs  from 
Battle  towards  Hastings.     This  strip  forms  a  divide, 
the  water  on  the  east  flowing  to  the  Brede  river,  which 
has  its  exit  at  Rye;  that  on  the  west  flowing  through 
Crowhurst  to  Bulverhythe.    Away  to  the  right  front, 
beyond  the  Powder  Mill  Lane  and  on  Down  Barn  Farm, 
lay  a  deep  ravine,  which  is  scarcely  visible  from  this 
terrace. 

Freeman  makes  a  great  feature  of  the  battle,  that 
Harold  enclosed  his  position — or,  at  any  rate,  his  front — 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  timber  palisades  and  a 
triple  entrance,  but  this  idea  is,  I  think,  entirely  exploded. 
It  was  contrary  to  English  practice ;  the  Bayeux  Tapestry 
shows  nothing  of  the  kind;  the  choniclers  make  no 
mention  of  it,  and  Freeman  appears  to  have  based  the 
notion  on  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  "  Henry  of 
Huntingdon." 

The  chroniclers  record  that  the  English  passed  the 
night  in  drinking,  dancing  and  singing,  while  the 
Normans  spent  it  in  prayer,  confession  of  sins,  and 
chanting  of  Litanies.  Considerable  allowance  must  be 
made  for  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  chroniclers  to 
glorify  the  conquerors  and  to  belittle  the  conquered.  It 
seems  far  more  likely  that,  after  their  long  and  wearing 
marches,  the  English  needed,  and  took,  rest  and  sleep, 
and  the  stubborn  manner  in  which  they  fought  all  through 
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the  next  day  till  night  and  defeat  overtook  them  seems  to 
confirm  this  view. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  14th 
October,  Archbishop  Odo  celebrated  Mass  and  gave  his  j 
Benediction,  and  William,  having*  addressed  his  troops, 
they  marched  from  their  encampments  and  drew  up  for 
battle  along  the  face  of  the  opposite  hill  in  three  divisions ; 
the  archers,  slingers  and  crossbowmen  were  in  front,  then 
the  more  heavily  armed  infantry  and  behind  them  the 
horsemen. 

The  English  all  fought  on  foot ;  they  were  formed  up 
in  a  compact  mass,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
hill ;  the  front  ranks,  armed  with  javelins  and  their  deadly 
axes,  and  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  their 
strong  broad  shields  raised  in  front  of  them,  and  forming 
a  continuous  shield  wall. 

The  Royal  Standard,  with  the  dragon  banner  of  I 
Wessex,  was  planted  on  the  spot  where  the  foundations 
of  the  Abbey  Church  may  now  be  seen,  and  Harold  and 
his  brother  Gyrth  stood  beneath,  surrounded  by  his 
housecarls  and  the  men  of  London,  and  facing  William's 
position.    It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  • 
Harold's  followers ;  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  decidedly  | 
smaller  than  William's  army ;  but  Harold  had  selected  a  j 
strong  position,  and  his  imperative  orders  were  to  keep  | 
strictly  within  the  lines  and  act  on  the  defensive.    It  was 
the  disregard  of  these  orders  that  eventually  gave  the  I 
victory  to  the  Normans. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  the  Minstrel  Taillefer,  on  a  i 
swift  horse,  and  singing  the  lay  of  Charlemagne,  rode  out 
from  the  Norman  lines,  tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and 
catching  it  again,  and  having  thus  drawn  upon  himself  j 
the  attention  of  both  armies  he  singled  out  a  foe  in  the 
fronk  rank  of  the  English  centre,  spurred  straight 
towards  him,  pierced  him  with  his  lance,  and  cut  down 
another  Englishman  beside  him  with  his  sword  and  was 
then  himself  struck  down. 

Led  by  their  archers,  the  Norman  infantry  then 
advanced  to  the  attack  and  soon  both  sides  were  fiercely 
engaged,  but  the  Normans  could  make  little  impression ;  ; 
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'  the  English  stood  firm,  not  an  inch  of  ground  was  given 
j  and  the  shield  wall  remained  unbroken.  In  vain  the 
Norman  horse  supported  the  attack;  the  axes  and  javelins 
I  of  the  English  gave  good  account  of  them.  At  length, 
from  some  unexplained  cause,  the  Bretons  and  their 
auxiliaries  on  the  Norman  left  gave  way  and  fled  in  wild 
disorder,  and  the  day  seemed  lost.  William  and  his 
brother,  Odo,  however,  at  length  succeeded  in  staying 
the  flight,  and  after  some  time  organised  a  second  and 
more  terrible  attack.  The  Duke  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  Normans,  pressed  towards  Harold's  Standard  and  a 
mighty  struggle  ensued.  Gyrth  hurled  a  javelin  at 
William,  which  killed  his  horse.  William,  on  foot,  then 
pressed  forward,  and  with  a  mighty  blow  from  his  mace 
felled  Gyrth  to  the  ground,  never  to  rise  again,  and  Earl 
Leofwine  was  killed  in  the  same  melee,  but  the  men  of 
Kent  and  Essex  fought  valiantly  on  and  this  second 
attack  was  repulsed. 

At  this  stage,  it  seems,  William  resorted  to  stratagem. 
In  the  third  attack  his  left  wing  had  orders  to  turn  in 
pretended  flight.  The  stratagem  succeeded  ;  the  English 
right,  forgetting  Harold's  express  orders,  rushed  down 
the  slope  in  pursuit,  and  when  drawn  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  lines  the  fugitives  turned  on  them ; 
the  English  were  cut  off  by  a  body  of  cavalry  prepared 
beforehand  to  entrap  them ;  a  ferocious  struggle  took 
place  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  many  of  both 
sides  were  hurled  into  it  pell-mell  and  killed.  William 
of  Malmesbury  asserts  the  slaughter  was  so  great  that  the 
ravine  was  filled  up  with  the  corpses.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  this  ravine  was  the  deep  hollow  at  Down  Barn 
Farm,  lying  between  Powdermill  Lane  and  the  railway 
line.  This  rash  pursuit  had  broken  the  English  formation 
as  William  designed,  and  while  this  deadly  combat  was 
proceeding  on  the  lower  ground  the  Normans,  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  secured  a  footing  on  the  top  of  the 
western  extremity  of  Harold's  position.  But  the  English 
lines  had  been  closed  up  and  the  shield  wall  still  presented 
an  unbroken  front.  The  Normans  pressed  their  attack 
and  a  hand-to-hand  fight  took  place  all  along  the  line. 
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William  himself  fought  with  great  valour  in  the  front 
and  many  individual  acts  of  bravery  are  recorded  of  both 
sides.  Still  the  English  stood  their  ground,  returning 
blow  for  blow.  Evening  was  closing  in  ;  both  sides  were 
feeling  the  strain  of  six  hours'  continuous  fighting.  It 
was  then  that  William  ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  in  the 
air,  that  the  arrows  might  fall  on  the  English  from  above, 
and  to  aim  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Standard, 
where  Harold  still  fought  on  unwounded  beside  his 
brother's  corpse,  his  shield,  it  is  said,  bristling  with 
Norman  shafts.  Helmets  were  pierced,  eyes  put  out,  and 
at  length  an  arrow,  "more  charged  with  destiny  than  its 
fellows  "  (as  Freeman  writes),  pierced  Harold's  right  eye. 
He  clutched  convulsively  at  the  weapon,  he  broke  off  the 
shaft,  his  axe  dropped  from  his  grasp  and  he  sank  in 
agony  at  the  foot  of  his  Standard.  Meanwhile  twenty 
knights,  who  had  bound  themselves  to  lower  or  bear  off 
the  Royal  Standard,  strove  to  cut  their  way  to  it.  Six- 
teen were  slain,  but  four  reached  it,  at  the  moment  of 
Harold's  fall.  One  pierced  the  shield  of  the  dying  king 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast ;  another  smote  him  with 
his  sword  just  below  the  fastenings  of  his  helmet,  a  third 
pierced  his  body  through  with  his  lance,  and  the  fourth 
finished  the  work  by  striking  off  his  leg  with  his  sword. 
Such  is  the  account  of  Harold's  death,  as  given  by 
Professor  Freeman. 

Harold's  presence  and  example  had  sustained  the  men 
throughout  the  day ;  his  fall,  as  soon  as  it  became  known, 
moved  them  to  despair ;  they  gave  way  and  fled,  pursued 
by  the  invaders,  making  their  last  stand  on  Caldbec  Hill 
and  finally  took  the  road  towards  London.  The  main 
body  probably  fled  by  the  Valley  to  the  North,  where 
the  descent  is  very  steep,  and  the  bottom  must  at  one 
time  have  been  very  marshy,  and  the  pursuit  in  this 
direction  involved  the  Normans  in  heavy  loss.  In  the 
ardour  of  pursuit  men  and  horses  fell  headlong;  many 
were  crushed  by  the  fall,  many  were  smothered  in  the 
boggy  ground  and  many  were  slain  by  the  swords  and 
clubs  of  the  fugitives.  Hence  this  ravine  was  called  the 
Malfosse.    William  of  Poictiers  says  that  15,000  of  the 
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Normans  were  slain  at  this  place,  but  it  is  more  likely 
|  that  this  is  the  total  of  the  Norman  losses  throughout 

the  day.  Caldbec  Hill  is  in  the  Manorial  Borough  of 
,  Mountjoy.  Mont  joie  is  defined  by  Boyer  as  a  heap 
\  of  stones,  made  by  a  French  army,  as  a  monument  of 
!  victory.  Tradition  says  that  on  this  hill,  near  the 
f  windmill,  William  called  back  his  men  from  the  pursuit 

and  caused  the  trumpet  of  victory  to  be  sounded — hence 
j  the  name  of  Mountjoy. 

I     Such  is  a  brief  and,  I  believe,  fairly  accurate  account 
j  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings.    But  as  chroniclers  vary 
considerably  in  their  details,  so  critics  vary  in  their 
I  deductions. 

\  The  locality  of  the  Malfosse  and  the  order  of  its 
!  occurrence  have  been  a  good  deal  disputed.  Mr.  T.  H. 
j  Cole  refers  it  to  the  slaughter  which  followed  the 
|  simulated  flight  of  the  Normans,  and  identifies  the 
[  Malfosse  with  the  ravine  at  Down  Barn  Farm  above 
alluded  to,  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  Professor 
Freeman  gives  the  occurrence  as  the  final  incident  of  the 
retreat  and  pursuit  and  locates  the  Malfosse  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and  on  his 
visit  above  referred  to  he  pointed  out  the  hollow  behind 
the  Parish  Church  as  the  Malfosse.  The  "Chronicon  de 
Bello,"  written  by  the  Abbey  Monks,  rather  more  than  a 
century  after  the  battle,  but  professing  to  be  compiled 
from  "certain  records"  which  they  had  at  hand,  after 
briefly  describing  the  battle,  says:  u  And  then,  after  an 
innumerable  multitude  had  been  slain  on  the  field,  or, 
rather,  in  the  flight  (which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
occurrence  was  during  the  final  retreat  of  the  English), 
a  very  great  calamity  presented  itself  before  the  eyes  of 
all.  There  lay  between  the  hostile  armies  a  certain 
dreadful  precipice,  caused  either  by  a  natural  chasm  of 
the  earth,  or  by  some  convulsion  of  the  elements ;  "  and 
after  describing  the  occurrence  it  concludes:  "And  the 
pit  from  this  deplorable  accident  is  still  called  Malfosse." 
A  third  authority,  Mr.  Lower,  who,  like  Freeman, 
repeatedly  walked  over  the  ground,  asserts  that  the 
English  retreat  must  have  been  in  a  north-westerly 
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direction,  and  places  the  Malfosse  at  the  north-west  of 
the  town,  in  the  deep  ravine  through  which  flows  the 
stream  from  Beech  Mill  Pond  towards  Whatlington. 
Among  the  Battle  Abbey  charters  is  preserved  a  deed  of 
1279,  by  which  Adam  Picot  released  to  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Battle  nine  acres  of  land  in  Manfosse,  called 
Wincestre  Croft ;  and  Lower,  writing  in  1851,  says  that 
Wincestre  Croft  was  then  well  known  and  lay  in  a 
direction  west  by  north  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  leading  to  Netherfield.  The  chronicler,  at  first  sight, 
seems  to  confirm  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Cole  places 
the  Malfosse,  but  on  closer  examination  it  seems  probable 
that  he  intended  to  convey  that  the  fosse  lay  not  between 
the  two  positions  which  the  two  armies  occupied  at  the 
commencement  of  the  battle,  but  between  pursuers  and 
pursued  in  the  course  of  the  flight ;  and  my  impression 
is  that  Lower's  location  is  the  correct  one. 

With  one  exception  no  relic  of  the  battle  itself  appears 
to  have  come  to  light ;  no  skeletons,  no  arms  or  armour 
of  the  slain  have  been  found.  Relics  may  have  been 
found  centuries  ago  and  not  recorded,  but  time  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  render  such  discoveries  in  the  future 
almost  hopeless.  The  one  exception  to  which  I  refer 
with  some  confidence  is  the  find  of  silver  pennies  at 
Sedlescomb  in  1876,  a  full  account  of  which  I  have 
given  in  Vol.  XXXIII.  of  our  "Sussex  Archaeological 
Collections." 
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By  SIR  GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Bart. 


Errors  are  propagated  either  wilfully  or  in  ignorance. 
In  the  self-evident  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  late 
Professor  Freeman,  were  he  yet  alive,  would  have  to 
agree,  even  though  he  has  (unwittingly,  of  course) 
imposed  an  unwarranted  fallacy  on  the  present  genera- 
tion and  student  of  history.  A  closer  investigation  of 
the  words  and  their  evident  meaning,  used  by  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  in  respect  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  leaves  not 
the  smallest  room  to  doubt  their  intended  application. 

To  suppose  for  a  moment,  as  Mr.  Freeman  states,  that 
there  was  any  r)lace  on  the  map  of  Great  Britain  of  the 
name  of  Senlac  is  a  geographical  blunder  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  After  describing  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
"  for  a  long  time  past"  says  the  monk  of  St.  Evroul  (or 
Ouche)  "people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  this 
place  Senlac."  Exactly  so — it  was  a  bloody  contest  and 
the  site  of  the  battle  was  long  after  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  lake  of  blood"  (Sang-lac).  Nothing  can  be 
more  plain  or  simple  to  understand,  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  place  was  so  designated  up  to  the  time  that 
Ordericus  penned  those  words.  ' '  Had  Ordericus  said  that 
the  battle  took  place  at  Senlac  some  ground  might  have 
been  established  in  favour  of  a  then  existing  locality. 
But  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  '  for  some  time  past  this 
place  was  being  called  Senlac'  The  inference  was  at 
once  palpable.  Then  we  ask  what  was  the  place  called 
before  it  was  called  Senlac  ?  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  gross 
absurdity  to  argue  about  the  word  at  all.  The  Battle  of 
Hastings  was  figuratively  called  '  Senlac ; '  the  name  is 
purely  Norman-French  and  quite  irreconciliable  with  all 
anti-Norman  nomenclature  up  to  the  conquest."  The 
battle  was  fought  in  1066,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
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Ordericus  was  nearly  concluded  in  114U.  lie  died  in 
1145.  From  this,  then,  the  site  of  the  battle  ground  had 
then  obtained  the  name  "Senlac"  for  nearly  eighty  or 
ninety  years. 

There  never  was  a  place  or  locality  in  England  since 
it  became  a  country  named  "  Scnlac,"  and  Ordericus 
Vitalis  himself  implies  that  the  word  was  used  figura- 
tively when  speaking  of  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

Domesday  Book  knows  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Hastings.  This  solution  of  the  unnecessary  difficulty 
thus  created  by  Mr.  Freeman  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  pages  of  the  "  Sussex  Archa3ological  Collections." 
It  has  borne  the  test  of  time,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
historic  truth  it  may  do  no  harm  to  set  at  rest  this 
misleading  fallacy  as  to  the  Battle  of  Senlac!1 

1  "  Depuis  long  temps  on  appelait  ce  lieu  Senlac"  is  the  French  translation  of 
the  passage  in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  by  M.  Guizot. 
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By  J.  H.  BOUND,  M.A.,  Hon,  Mem. 


The  calendar  of  documents  preserved  in  France  relating 
to  English  history  before  1207,  which  has  lately  been 
compiled  by  me  for  the  Public  Record  Office  series, 
comprises  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  charters 
relating  to  Sussex.  As  many  of  these  contain  additions 
to  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  early  history,  topography 
and  ecclesiology  of  the  county,  I  have  compiled  a  special 
account  of  them  for  the  Society's  "  Collections." 

The  connection  between  Sussex  and  Normandy  begins 
in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  whose  Norman  associations 
and  sympathies  led  him  to  endow  Norman  monasteries 
with  possessions  in  the  county.  The  selection  of  Sussex 
for  this  purpose  was  due,  not  merely  to  its  accessibility 
from  the  Norman  Coast,  but  to  his  desire  to  foster  com- 
munications with  Normandy  by  placing  ports  on  the 
South  Coast  in  Norman  hands.1 

Foremost  among  the  houses  selected  for  Edward's 
favour  was  the  great  Abbey  of  Fecamp,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  ducal  house  from  which  he  was 
himself,  through  his  mother,  descended.  The  vast  manor 
of  "  Rameslie,"  or  Brede,  in  the  extreme  east  of  the 
county,  was,  as  we  know  from  Domesday,  bestowed  by 
him  upon  the  Abbey,  to  whose  monks  it  gave  a  footing 
in  Hastings,  Rye  and  Winchelsea.  In  another  part  of 
the  county  the  manor  of  Steyning  was  not  merely  a 
valuable  gift,  but  placed  in  the  hand  of  Norman  monks, 
what,  we  shall  find,  was  then  a  port.  The  grant  of 
Steyning  was  specially  dealt  with  by  the  late  Professor 
Freeman,  who  held  that  as  it  was  only  to  take  effect 
after  the  death  of  Bishop  iElfwine,  it  must  have  been 


1  See  my  "  Feudal  England,"  p.  319. 
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made  before  1047,  in  which  year  he  died.2  lie  further 
held  that  the  manor  was  then  seized  by  Karl  Godwine] 
instead  of  passing  to  Fecamp,  and  was  inherited  from 
him  (1053)  by  Harold,  who  held  it  till  his  death.  No 
doubt,  in  the  Fecamp  Charter  lie  quotes,  Duke  William, 
before  the  Conquest,  promised  to  restore,  if  victorious, 
to  the  Abbey  "  donationem  de  terra  de  Staningis  .  .  . 
et  omnium  aliaruin  terrarum,  quae  per  Godwinum  et 
suos  filios  ei  injuste  ablatse  fuerant."  But,  to  me,  the 
Domesday  phrase  of  Steyning — "  Heraldus  tenuit  in 
fine  regis  E[duardi]  " — is  not  suggestive  of  his  having 
obtained  possession  so  far  back  as  1053.  However  this 
may  be,  we  learn  from  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  Fecamp 
that  in  December,  1054,  the  Abbot  crossed  to  England 
to  visit  the  possessions  of  his  house,  and,  having  done 
so,  went  to  Court,  where  he  was  honourably  received  and 
entertained  by  the  King.  Then  follows  a  passage  of  the 
greatest  interest  when  explained  : 

"  Prseterea  petitionem  Regi  humiliter  de  Ecclesia  quse  est  in  Burhna 
suggessit,  cui  rex  Eduardus  gratanter  assensit  prsefatamque  ecclesiam 
sanctee  et  individuEe  Trinitati3  perenniter,  authoritatis  suae  dono, 
delegavit.  Ad  earn  autem  ecclesiam  multorum  probatur  testimonio 
terra  carucse  sufficiens  apud  Lantport  pertinere,  quam  rex  Eduardus 
sua  largitione  noscitur  indulsisse  in  dedicatione  ipsius  ecclesise.  Deinde 
in  Horsea  similiter  est  terra  cum  prato.  Item  apud  Ccestram  cum 
salinis  et  duodecim  domibus.  Qua3  omnia  Leuigar  et  Eggardus 
presbyteri  quoad  vixerunt  a  predictis  regibus  (sic)  sine  diminutione  in 
elemosina  tenuerunt."  4 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  church  is  that 
of  Eastbourne,  and  that  its  above  endowment  is  thus 
entered  in  Domesday : 

"  Eogerius  clericus  tenet  1  hidani  ad  Coonare  in  elemosina.  Terra 
est  1  carucse  et  ibi  est  in  dominio  cum  uno  bordario  et  uno  bove. 
Brictuinus  tenuit. 

"Idem  Eogerius  tenet  ad  Horselie  1  hidam  in  elemosina  Sancti 
Michaelis.  Clerici  tenuerunt  communiter.  Terra  est  1  carucaa.  Ibi  est 
unus  villanus  cum  una  caruca."  5 

For  u  Coonare  "  is  identified  in  our  Domesday  volume 
as  "  Crannor,"  in  Lamport  manor,  in  Eastbourne;  and 

2  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  II.  (2nd  Ed.),  533-4. 

3  i.e.,  Fecamp  Abbey. 

4  "  Neustria  Pia,"  p.  223.  5  D.B.,  I.,  22. 
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Horselei  (the  "Horsea"  of  "  Neustria  Pia")  as  Horse 
Eye  in  Pevensey  Level,  or  Horse  Eye,  north  of  East- 
bourne. From  the  collocation  it  was  probably  the  latter. 
The  Domesday  holder,  moreover,  was  doubtless  identical 
with  that  "  Rogerius  clericus  "  whom  Domesday  shows 
us  holding  "in  virgas"  (f  hide)  at  Eastbourne.  It  is 
not  clear,  however,  why  the  endowment  ["elemosina"] 
is  described  in  Domesday  as  that  of  St.  Michael.  Is 
it  possible  that  St.  Mary's,  Eastbourne,  was  originally 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  ? 

A  very  curious  question  is  suggested  by  the  words, 
"Item  apud  Ccestram  [terra]  cum  salinis  et  duodecim 
domibus."  Must  not  "Csestra"  be  Pevensey?  I  do 
not  see  what  else  it  could  be  than  this  typical  Roman 
"  Chester."  But  this  leads  us  further.  If  Pevensey  was 
known  (or  sometimes  known)  as  "Caestra,"6  what  are  we 
to  make  of  the  famous  scene  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
which  shows  us  the  Normans  throwing  up  a  castellum 
"  at  Hestengaceastre  ?"  And  this  might  lead  us  further. 
Could  not,  one  might  ask,  after  all  the  "Hestengaceastre" 
of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  be  no  other  than  this  typical 
" Chester"  as  apart  from  the  English  village  of  Pevensey? 
It  would  make  this  suggestion  the  more  plausible  that 
there  was  nothing  of  the  "  Chester"  about  Hastings, 
which,  indeed,  is  styled  in  the  English  Chronicle  (1066) 
"  Haestingaporf."  And  yet  this  suggestion  must  be  made 
only  to  be  dismissed,  for  an  earlier  entry  in  the  Chronicle 
gives  to  Hastings  the  "  Chester"  termination. 

We  may  now  pass  from  Steyning  and  Eastbourne  to  the 
third  group  of  Fecamp  possessions,  that  of  "  Rameslie." 
In  my  "Feudal  England"  (pp.  568-570)  I  have  discussed 
the  accepted  view,  as  set  forth  by  Prof.  Burrows  (in  his 
"Cinque  Ports"),  of  the  connection  between  Rye  and 
Winchelsea  and  the  Norman  Abbey,  and  have  shown 
that  it  is  mistaken.  I  would  now  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  charter  of  the  Conqueror  (No.  115),  hitherto 
unknown,  by  which,  in  1085,  he  gives  "  Beriminstre " 
to  the  monks  in  compensation  for  the  rents  they  had  held 


6  It  might  have  been  spoken  of  as  "  the  Ceaster." 
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at  Hastings  in  King  Kd ward's  time,  and  had  since  lost. 
11  Beriminstre,"  tlic  u  Bene"  of  Domesday,  was  Bury  on 
the  Arun,  tlie  fourth  of  the  Abbey's  Sussex  possessions. 
This  charter  tells  us  how  and  when  it  obtained  it,  and 
further  gives  us  proof  positive  that  the  monks  had  obtained 
possession  at  1  Eastings  before  the  Conquest.7  I  am  tempted 
to  associate  with  this  the  fact  that  William  was  believed 
to  have  despatched,  on  his  arrival  as  an  envoy  to  Harold, 
a  monk  of  Fecamp. 

The  above  charter  (No.  115)  confirms  to  the  Abbey 
the  gift  of  Steyning,  even  if  the  Abbey  had  not  held  it 
in  Edward's  days.  But  of  far  greater  interest  is  No.  114, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  place  early  in  1086.  This  relates 
to  a  dispute  between  the  Lord  of  Bramber,  William  de 
Braose,  and  his  neighbours,  the  monks  at  Steyning. 
There  was  considerable  friction  between  the  monks,  who 
claimed  a  prior  title,  and  the  Norman  lords  of  Bramber, 
who  had  other  monastic  favourites.  Sussex  antiquaries 
should  study  this  most  interesting  charter,  with  its 
references  to  St.  Cuthman's  Church,  William's  park  and 
warren,  the  port  of  Steyning,  the  bridge  and  its  tolls. 
In  1103  disputes  arose  between  William's  son  Philip  and 
the  Abbey,  and  a  fresh  adjustment  was  effected.  Before 
leaving  Steyning  I  may  refer  to  Nos.  119  and  129,  and  to 
No.  142,  which  contains  the  long  and  curious  agreement 
made  there  between  the  Abbot  of  Fecamp  and  John  de 
Tresgoz  in  1164  and  the  subsequent  agreement  on  the 
same  subject  in  1195,  made  at  Shoreham.  No.  140  is  a 
Sompting  deed  of  1185,  and  No.  150  relates  to  Steyning 
mill. 

For  Eye  and  Old  Winchelsea  these  charters  are  rich 
in  information.  No.  123  records  a  settlement  by  Henry 
I.  of  a  dispute  between  the  Abbot  of  Fecamp  and  the 
Count  of  Eu,  about  1130,  concerning  tolls  at  Winchelsea. 
There  is  a  special  provision  for  Hastings  ships  driven 
there  by  stress  of  weather.  No.  125,  which  I  discovered 
in  the  Abbey  Cartulary,  seems  to  be  quite  unknown.  It 
is  of  considerable  value  for  the  history  of  Rye.  The 

7  I  have  collated  Deville's  transcript  of  the  original  with  the  Fecamp  Cartulary 
in  Normandy  ;  the  test  is  obscure  in  places. 
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Abbot's  men  purchase  exemption  from  certain  dues  for  a 
•  fixed  annual  payment,  and  swear  to  secure  the  Abbot  his 
|  sarce,  for  the  payment  of  which  elaborate  provision  is 
I  made.    This  word  is  perhaps  unique  and  is  not  explained 
\  in  the  glossaries.    For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  payment 
!  the  local  ships  were  divided,  according  to  the  number  of 
their  oars,  into  four  classes,  which  pay  respectively  1,  1£, 
j  2  and  2j?  ' '  sarae."  The  clue  is  found  in  a  curious  document, 
I  four  centuries  later  in  date,  namely,  the  "Book  of  all 
!  the  auncient  customs"  (in  1580)  at  Brighton,  which  is 
j  there  preserved.    In  it  we  find  the  catch  of  fish  divided 
!  into  "  shares,"  which  went  respectively  to  the  men 
j  engaged,  to  the  boat,  to  the  owners  of  the  nets  and  to 
the  parish  church.    Thus  the  mackerel  boats,  according 
to  their  tonnage,  were  divided  into  three  classes,  which 
respectively  gave  the  owner  of  the  boat  2,       and  3 
i  "  shares;"  the  herring  boats,  being  larger,  gave  him  3,  3^ 
j  and  4  "  shares,"  according  to  their  class  ;  while  the  little 
"cock"  boats  only  gave  1  or  1^  "share,"  according  as 
they  had  or  had  not  a  mast  and  sail.    Our  charter, 
therefore,  carries  back  this  singular  system  four  centuries 
at  a  bound. 

We  know  so  little,  at  this  early  date,  of  the  famous 
fleet  of  the  Cinque  Ports  that  even  the  light  here  thrown 
on  the  size  and  character  of  the  Rye  boats  is  welcome. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  "heccheres"  formed  a 
separate  class.  The  document  quoted  above  enables  us 
also  to  interpret  this  otherwise  obscure  Old  English  word. 
At  Brighton  the  "Shotters"  and  "Tuckers,"  it  would 
seem,  were  so  called  from  using  the  "shotnet"  and 
"tucknet"  respectively;  the  "Flewers"  certainly  derived 
their  name  from  using  "nets  called  flews."  But  as  the 
boats  that  went  to  "Scarborough"  for  cod  used  a  net 
called  heak,  while  the  herring  boats  used  "flews  or 
heaks"  the  "  hecchere  "  was  clearly  a  boat  that  used  the 
heak  or  heck.  The  latter  is  the  North  Country  form  and 
is  quoted  in  Spelman's  "  Glossarium,"  from  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  relating  to  fishing  in  the 
Ouse.  But  its  occurrence  is  so  rare  that  few  glossaries 
mention  it;  while  as  for  this  southern  form,  "heak,"  it 
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seems  to  be  found  in  none.  Hut  the  "  Supplementary 
English  Glossary"  of  Davies  (1881)  quotes  from  Nashej 
"  Lenten  Stuffe:" 

"  Now  it  is  high  haaking-timc,  and  hoc  the  windes  novor  so  easterly 
advorse,  and  the  tido  flod  from  us,  woo  must  violently  towo  and  halo 
in  our  redoubtable  sophy  of  the  floating  kingdom  of  Pisces." 

Even  here  the  word  is  tentatively  rendered  "  hooking 
time  "  by  the  editor. 

In  No.  144,  William  de  Marinis,  holding  the  ehurch  of 
Rye  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  refuses  for  a 
time  to  pay  the  " pension"  due  to  the  Abbey.  The 
charter  which  follows  relates  to  Lawrence,  the  Parson 
of  Brede,  and  tithes  at  Winchelsea,  and  introduces  the 
bearer  of  a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  town, 
James,  the  son  of  Alard,  so  early  as  1197.  The  same 
quarrel  drags  its  course  in  No.  146,  and  further  disputes 
as  to  tithes  are  the  subject  of  Nos.  147  and  151.  I  cannot 
date  more  closely  than  1189-1219  an  interesting  charter 
(No.  148)  concerning  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  at 
Rye,  to  which  was  appended  the  seal  of  the  Barons  of 
Rye.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  Abbot  in  No.  148,  which 
further  releases  to  the  men  of  Rye,  for  £80,  "the  custom 
called  aletal." 

In  Domesday  Book  the  lands  obtained  by  Fecamp 
Abbey  are  immediately  followed  by  those  held  by  Osbern, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  with  the  vast  manor  of  Bosham  at 
their  head.  This,  as  I  have  shown,  was  obtained  by 
Osbern,  when  a  simple  chaplain,  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor.8 The  importance  of  this  position  for  the  approach 
to  Chichester  from  the  sea  becomes  of  special  interest  in 
the  light  of  the  novel  theory  recently  advanced  by  Mr. 
Baring,  in  the  "  English  Historical  Review,"  namely, 
that  a  large  Norman  force  must  have  landed  here  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  and  advanced  thence  into  the 
country.9 

Next  in  order  among  my  charters  connected  with 
Sussex  history  are  those  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 


s  "Feudal  England,"  p.  320. 


9  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  23,  296. 
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|  Treport  (Nos.  230  et  seq.).10  These  are  chiefly  of  value 
Ifor  comparison  with  the  Sussex  charters  granted  by  the 
Count  of  Eu.  Lords  in  England  of  the  Rape  of  Hastings 
i  and,  on  the  opposite  coast,  of  the  Comte  d  Eu,  their 
charters  in  both  capacities  are  witnessed  by  the  same 
I  u  barons,"  who  held  lands  under  them  on  both  sides  of 
i  the  channel.  Of  these  the  names  of  "  Cruel"  and 
("Septmuels"  are  found  in  Domesday,  where  also  is 
entered  that  endowment  of  the  Abbey  at  Bolintun,11  by 
its  founder,  Count  Robert,  which  is  mentioned  in  No. 
230.12  The  family  of  Freauville  were  benefactors  to  the 
house  (of  which  one  of  them,  Osbern,  was  abbot),  both 
in  Normandy  and  in  Sussex.  Gerold,  the  "dapifer" 
of  the  Treport  charters,  held  under  the  Counts  in  England 
as  Gerold  de  Normanville ;  and,  conversely,  Enguerrand 
( Ingelrannus )  de  Hastings,  as  he  is  styled  in  the  Norman 
documents,  appears  in  the  Battle  Abbey  charters  as 
"  Ingelrannus  vicecomes,"  being  doubtless  sheriff  of  the 
Rape  of  Hastings,13  and  possibly  identical  with  that 
"  Ingelrannus "  who  holds  in  Domesday  of  the  Count 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings.  The  family  of  De 
Monchaux  (De  Moncellis)  was  that,  no  doubt,  which  gave 
name  in  Sussex  to  Hurst  Monceux,  and  that  of  Pierpoint 
(de  Petraponte)  was  certainly  identical  with  the  Lords 
of  Hurst  Pierpoint,  Godfrey  de  Pierpoint  being  named 
in  Domesday  as  well  as  in  an  early  charter  of  Lewes 
Priory.  It  would  seem  probable  that  in  the  Robert  de 
Pierpoint  of  a  Treport  charter,  who  had  a  son  Godfrey, 
we  discover  the  father  of  that  Robert  and  Godfrey  who 
held,  in  1086,  of  William  de  Warenne.14 

For  these  charters,  I  may  add,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  M.  Laffleur  de  Kermingant,  who  compiled  his 
"  Cartulaire  de  l'abbaye  de  St.  Michel  du  Treport " 

10  Playden  (Domesday,  I.,  19b)  is  mentioned  in  No.  233.  It  is  also  mentioned 
in  No.  237,  an  interesting  charter  of  agreement  between  the  houses  of  Treport 
and  Robertsbridge. 

11  "  Abbatia  de  Ultresport  tenet,"  &c.  (Domesday,  I.,  18). 

12  Where  the  name  is  "  Boniton"  (now  represented,  says  our  Domesday  volume, 
by  "  Bullingtons,  a  field  in  Bexhill "). 

13  See  p.  86. 

14  See  my  "  Ancient  Charters  "  (Pipe  Roll  Society),  p.  7. 
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(1880)  from  an  eighteenth  century  transcript  in  the 
Biblioth^que  Ste.  Genevieve  (E.,  f.  25),  witli  the  lielp  of 
the  tliirteenth  century  "  Cartulaire  du  comte  d'  Eu" 
(MS.  Lat.,  13,  D04),  and  such  originals  as  are  preserved 
in  the  Arcl lives  of  the  Seine  Inferieure. 

In  connection  with  the  Treport  charters  may  be 
mentioned  those  (Nos.  399-401)  relating  to  the  grant  of 
"  Hou"  (Hooe)  by  the  Counts  of  Eu  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
Martin  du  Bosc,  a  dependent  house  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee. 

Next  in  order  is  the  interesting  confirmation  to  the 
Abbey  of  Troarn  by  Henry  I.  (No.  470),  little  after  1100, 
of  gifts  in  Sussex  and  elsewhere.  Among  the  Abbey's 
benefactors  are  two  Domesday  tenants,  "  Oismelin"  and 
"Aseius"  (Azo),  who  gave  tithes  at  Merston  and  Off  ham 
respectively.  A  further  confirmation  to  the  Abbey  in 
1155  (No.  480)  mentions  "  the  church  of  St.  Cyriac"  at 
Chichester. 

The  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  S6es  was 
among  those  which  shared  in  the  Norman  spoils  from 
Sussex,  as  indeed  Domesday  bears  witness.  The  great 
record  assigns  to  it,  of  the  gift  of  Earl  Roger,  eleven 
hides  at  Climping,  six  at  Fishburne,  and  three  at  (Easter) 
gate,  with  a  burgess  at  Arundel.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  survey  been  made  when  Robert,  son  of  Tetbald,  in 
1087,  added  his  manor  of  Toddington  ("  Totintona ") 
in  Lyminster.  The  charter  (No.  655)  which  records  the 
gift  is  of  interest  in  several  ways  and  contains  the 
evidence  to  which  I  referred  on  p.  65  of  Volume  XL. 
as  unknown  to  Mr.  Eyton.  We  learn  that  Robert  was 
dying  at  the  time,  and  we  are  given  the  names  of  his 
wife  and  son.  The  next  two  charters  deal  with  Earl 
Roger's  gifts  in  Sussex  in  the  Conqueror's  reign  (Nos. 
656,  657).  I  gather  from  them  that  the  moiety  of 
Climping  was  given  after  the  Countess  Mabel's  death 
(1082),  Fishburne  and  Eastergate  before.  With  the 
latter  were  given  40  shillings  of  tithes  from  "  Stotona" 
and  "  Hantona,"  the  latter  being  clearly  Littlehampton. 
The  church  of  Harting  was  also  given  "  for  a  brother 
of  the  Countess  Mabel,  who  was  made  a  monk  in  the 
monastery." 
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In  1093  one  of  the  Earl's  knights,  Roger  Baolt,  gave 
tithes  at  Arundel  (No.  660),  and,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  later,  we  meet  with  what  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
mention  of  Easebourne,  in  a  charter  (No.  669)  of 
genealogical  interest,  by  which  Savari,  son  of  Cana,15 
grants  the  church  of  "  Isemburna"  to  the  Abbey  of  Sees. 
The  last  Sussex  charter  of  that  house  is  one  (No.  677) 
by  which  Abbot  Hugh  (1189-1199)  grants  to  Robert 
de  Borna  all  the  holding  that  was  held  by  Osbern, 
priest  of  La  Rogate,  except  the  churches  of  La  Rogate 
and  Hertingues  (Harting),  subject  to  a  payment  to  the 
Prior  of  Arundel. 

To  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Almenesches,  Seffrid  II., 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  gave  an  annual  pension  of  £10, 
payable  from  the  churches  of  Climping,  Rustington  and 
Ford,  in  consideration  of  the  poverty  and  high  reputation 
of  the  nuns  (No.  695). 

The  Premonstratensian  canons  of  the  Abbey  of  La 
Luzerne  received  in  1162  from  the  St.  Johns,  Lords  of 
Halnaker,  a  third  of  the  manor  of  North  Mundham 
("  Mundreham  ")  in  exchange  for  the  tithe  of  the  rents 
there  and  at  Barnham  and  Warbleton  (No.  776).  A 
charter  (No.  883)  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1158  grants 
some  of  his  ecclesiastical  property  in  Normandy  to  the 
Abbey  of  Montebourg,  and  is  witnessed  by  men,  some  of 
whose  names  are  found  as  Sussex  tenants.  This  and  No. 
965  are  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  connection  of  the 
u  Albinis,"  Earls  of  Arundel,  with  Normandy,  in  the 
days  of  Henry  II. 

As  Boxgrove  Priory  was  dependent  on  the  Abbey  of 
Lessay  there  are  in  the  Archives  of  La  Manche  several 
charters  of  interest  relating  to  this  house.  As  early  as 
1105  we  have  (No.  921)  its  endowment  by  Robert  de  Haia 
out  of  the  Honour  of  Halnaker,  given  him  by  Henry  I. 
Among  the  churches  mentioned  are  St.  Peter,  Westhamp- 
net;16  St.  Leger,  Hunston;  and  St.  Mary,  Barnham.  In 
1187  we  have  the  confirmation  of  this  endowment  (No. 
928)  by  the  benefactors'  heirs,  the  St.  Johns,  with  mention 

15  See  Vol.  XL.,  pp.  60-61.  10  "  Antone  "  in  Domesday. 
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of  more  localities  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  The  object  of 
the  additional  gift  recorded  in  this  elaborate  charter  was 
to  secure  the  increase  of  the  monks  at  the  Priory  to  15. 
Nos.  928-980  relate  to  the  Priory's  affairs  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Bishops,  the  Abbots  and  the  Priors.  There  was 
disorder  and  insubordination  in  the  Priory. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  say  something  about  a 
manor  in  Boxgrove,  which  in  these  charters  and  in  other 
documents  occurs  under  forms  so  different  as  to  conceal 
its  identity  throughout.  This  is  "  Strettington "  or 
"  Strethampton,"  which  forms  of  the  name  are  indexed 
separately  in  the  Index  Volume  of  the  "  S.A.C."  On 
examining,  for  the  purpose,  the  Cartulary  of  Boxgrove 
(Cott.  MS.,  Claud.  A.  6)  I  found  "Strethampton"  the 
earliest  form.  In  the  St.  John  charter  of  1 187  it  becomes 
"  Estrament[oneJ  "  and  in  the  confirmation  of  it,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  "  Stratementona."  But  in  a  con- 
firmation by  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  to  Bruton 
Priory,  in  1249,  we  find  a  tithe  of  the  fee  of  N.  de 
Limesie  at  "  Strethampton "  and  Northmerdon.17  And 
in  the  "  Testa  de  Nevill"  we  read  (p.  222)  that  in  1241-2 
Walter  de  Lymesy  holds  one  knight's  fee  in  "  Stret- 
hampton "  of  the  Honour  of  Arundel.  In  a  survey  also 
of  the  Bogrove  manors,  temp.  Elizabeth,  the  name  is 
found  as  "  Strethampton."  It  appears  then  that  "  Stret- 
tington" is  a  modern  corruption  (for  which  there  are 
parallels  elsewhere)  of  a  name  which  in  the  twelfth 
century  had  for  termination  "mentone"  or  "hampton." 
These  forms  are  of  special  interest,  because  such  a 
name  as  Okehampton,  Devon,  appears  in  Domesday  as 
"  Ochementone,"  and  is  found  long  afterwards  with  the 
same  termination.  "  Stret,"  the  prefix  of  the  Sussex 
name,  refers  clearly  to  the  Roman  "  street"  from 
Chichester.  The  Domesday  "  Stratone,"  of  15  hides,  is 
said  to  represent  this  manor ;  if  so,  it  adds  a  fourth 
form  to  those  with  which  I  have  dealt. 

The  great  position  of  the  house  of  Aubigny  ("  Albini") 
as  Earls  of  Arundel  in  Sussex  renders  appropriate  a  notice 


17  "Bruton  and  Montacute  Cartularies  "  (Somerset  Record  Society),  p.  85. 
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I  of  Nos.  883-4  and  965.  The  former  record  benefactions 
|  in  the  Cotentin,  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  or  Sussex  to  the 
Abbey  of  Montebourg  in  1158 ;  the  latter  is  a  charter  of 
j  his  son  ("Alius  comitis  de  Arundel  de  Albigneio"),  also 
\  granting  an  endowment  in  the  Cotentin. 

The  famous  Abbey  of  Fontevrault  obtained  an  endow- 
j  ment,  in  Sussex  under  Henry  II.,  at  Compton  (Nos. 

1,070 — 1,073),  where  its  owners,  the  St.  Johns,  gave  it 
(  a  rent  doubtless  in  consideration  of  their  mother  residing 
I  there  as  a  widow.  Much  greater,  however,  was  the  share 
I  obtained  by  the  Angevin  Abbey  of  St.  Florent  de  Saumur, 
to  whose  Priory  of  Sele  many  charters  in  this  Calendar 
relate.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  conflict  between 
the  monks  of  Fecamp  at  Steyning  and  those  whom 
William  de  Braose  had  subsequently  introduced  in  such 
close  proximity  at  Sele.  Friction  here  and  on  his 
Norman  estate  caused  much  trouble  to  William ;  and  I 
have  suggested  in  the  Preface  to  my  Calendar  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  problem  of  his  Sussex 
endowment.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  first  founded,  in 
1073,  a  church  of  Canons  at  Bramber  (No.  1,115);  then, 
some  six  years  later,  gave  it  to  St.  Florent  de  Saumur 
(No.  1,112),  and  to  the  Priory  of  that  house  which  he 
established  at  Sele  (Beeding). 

The  charters  to  which  reference  should  be  made  in 
connection  with  this  matter  are  Nos.  1,110,  1,111,  1,112, 
1,119,  1,120,  1,124,  1,132.  A  new  grant  is  that  of  the 
manor  of  Annington  (No.  1,110),  which  is  witnessed 
by  Domesday  tenants  of  William.  The  church  of 
Washington  also  was  given  very  early.  No.  1,120 
(?  temp.  William  Rufus)  mentions  a  vineyard  near  the 
monastery  of  "  Bedinges,"  together  with  the  growth  of 
flax  and  hemp,  at  Steyning.  The  earliest  mention, 
perhaps,  of  Southwick  is  found  in  No.  1,131,  which 
mentions  the  tithes  "  of  Portes  Ladda  (Portslade)  and  of 
Sutwic  and  of  Beddinges."  The  enumeration  of  Sussex 
churches  held  by  St.  Florent  in  Nos.  1,126-1,129  is  of 
considerable  interest.  In  the  year  1146  we  have  those 
of  "  St.  Peter  of  Brembra  (i.e.,  Beeding)  with  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  the  Castle  (i.e.,  Bramber),  and  the 
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Church  of  St.  Peter  de  Veteri  Ponte,18  the  Church  of  St. 

Nicholas  (Shoreham),  with  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  the 

Port  of  Shoreham  (New  Shoreham),  and  the  Church  of 

St.  Mary,  Washington."    Again,  the  endowment  of  St. 

Nicholas,  Bramber,  by  William  de  Braose  in  1073  (No. 

1,130)  deserves  careful  study.    In  No.  1,132  we  find 

William  de  Lancing  visiting  in  person  the  Abbey  of  St. 

Florent  and  moved  to  admiration  by  what  he  saw  there. 

Among  the  tenants  of  the  Braoses  were  the  family  of 

u  Silvaticus  "  or  "  Salvagius,"  and  that  which  bore  the 

sobriquet  u  comes,"  a  source  occasionally  of  error. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  Rape  of  Pevensey,  where 

its  Lord,  Robert,  Count  of  Mortain,  did  not  forget  the 

priory  he  had  founded  at  Mortain,  in  Normandy,  as  a 

house  dependent  on  the  wealthy  Abbey  of  Marmoutier 

at  Tours.    The  curious  story  told  in  No.  1,205  relates  to 

lands  at  "Blacheham"  and  "  Wideham,"  which  I  have 

not  been  able  to  identify  in  the  Rape.    But  the  great 

interest  of  the  document  lies  in  its  allusion  to  the  time 

when  Walter  de  Richardi villa  "  was  sheriff  of  the  Honour 

of  Pevensey."    For,  combining  this  with  the  style  of 

"  Vicecomes"  given  to  Robert  Fitz  Tetbald,  of  Arundel, 

I  have  suggested  in  my  Preface  that  each  of  the  Rapes — 

or,  at  least,  each  of  the  Honours — in  Sussex  may  have 

had,  in  Norman  times,  a  sheriff  of  its  own.    The  two 

cases  above  are  those  of  the  Honours  of  Arundel  (Rapes 

of  Chichester  and  Arundel)  and  of  Pevensey,19  but  there 

are  also  indications  of  such  an  officer  for  the  Rapes  of 

Lewes  and  of  Hastings,  while,  for  the  latter,  the  Battle 

Abbey  Chronicle  contains  a  direct  statement : 

"  Quidam  Aluredus  de  Sancto  Martino  qui  in  finibus  Hastingensium 
sub  comito  Augi  vicecomitis  exequebatur  officium."20 

That  is  to  say,  he  was  Sheriff  of  the  Rape,  under  its 
Lord,  the  Count  of  Eu  (in  1175). 

There  remains  only  the  Cluny  Charter  (No.  1,391) 
which  I  have  already  discussed  in  detail  in  Vol.  XL.  of 
these  "  Collections." 

18  See  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  66. 

19  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  style  "Vicecumes"  is  given  in  Domesday  to  Gilbert, 
who  held  of  the  Count  of  Mortain  at  Pevensey. 

20  "  Chronicon  Monasterii  de  Bello  "  (Anglia  Christiania  Society),  p.  166. 


THE  CAPTIIEE  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SHIP 
"ST.  PAUL," 

IN  CUCKMERE  BAY,  SUSSEX, 

By  a  French  Privateer,  on  the  21st  May,  1747,  and  the  Retaking 

OF  IT,  AND   THE   CAPTURE   OF  THE   PRIZE  CrEW  OF  TWENTY-THREE 

French  Sailors,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Locality.1 


By  R.  GARRAWAY  RICE,  F.S.A., 

Of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister -at-Laiu . 
 *  

The  subject  matter  of  this  paper  is  fully  indicated  in  the 
title,  but  before  commencing  the  story  it  will  be  as  well 
to  mention  the  documents  in  which  the  facts  hereafter 
narrated  are  recorded.  They  are  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  the  official  reference  is  Exchequer  Bill 
and  Answer,  Sussex,  Michaelmas  Term,  23rd  George  II., 
No.  96.  For  the  present  suffice  it  to  say,  that  upon  the 
recapture  of  the  "St.  Paul,"  a  sum  of  £1,000  was  paid 
by  the  owners  or  other  persons  interested  in  it  and  the 
cargo,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  recaptors ;  that  several 
of  the  latter  were  dissatisfied  with  the  division  and  an 
Exchequer  suit  was  the  result ;  it  is  from  the  records 
relating  thereto  that  the  interesting  details  of  the  affair 
are  gleaned. 

The  documents  preserved  consist  of  the  Bill  and  the 
Schedule  annexed  thereto,  which  fill  three  large  skins  of 
parchment;  a  second  Bill  and  Schedule,  one  skin;  the 
Answer  of  John  Diplock,  one  of  the  defendants,  and 
the  Schedule  thereto,  three  skins. 

The  " S*  Paul"  is  called  a  "Snow"  in  the  documents, 
which  term  has  been  defined  as  a  vessel  equipped  with 
two  masts,  resembling  the  mainmast  and  foremast  of  a 


1  Read  at  the  Eastbourne  Meeting,  February  7th,  1898. 
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ship,  and  a  third  small  mast  just  abaft  and  close  to  the 
mainmast,  carrying  a  trysail.  It  is  identical  with  a  brig, 
except  that  the  brig  bends  her  fore-and-aft  mainsail  to  the 
mainmast,  while  the  snow  bends  it  to  the  trysail-mast. 
Vessels  are  no  longer  rigged  in  this  way.2 

The  plaintiffs,  or  petitioners,  who  in  the  Bill  are  called 
the  "Orators"  were  "William  Dunton  of  Seaford  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  Carpenter,"  and  forty-nine  others. 
The  defendants  were  "  John  Diplock  of  Seaford,  Com- 
mander of  a  Custom-house  Sloop,"  and  Charles  Harrison, 
of  the  same  place,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  After  reciting 
the  names,  places  of  abode,  and  occupations  of  the  orators 
or  plaintiffs,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter, 
the  Bill  proceeds : 

11  That  the  Ship  called  the  S1  Paul  Snow,  Robert  Ragg,  Commander, 
being  on  the  twenty  first  of  May  one  thousand  seven  hundred  &  forty 
seven  in  her  Voyage  from  London  to  Virginia,  or  other  place  beyond 
Sea,  in  Danger  of  being  attacked  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  same  day  by  a  French  Privateer,  whilst  she  was  proceeding  on 
her  sd  Voyage  near  Cuckmere  Bay  or  Haven  in  the  sd  County  of  Sussex, 
(such  Privateer  lying  at  anchor  in  Cuckmere  Bay  or  Haven  aforesd), 
when  the  sd  ship  Sfc  Paul  was  proceeding  on  her  Voyage  in  or  near  the 
sd  Bay  or  Haven,  And  your  Or'ors  do  show  that  there  happening  at 
the  same  time  on  the  said  twenty  first  of  May  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty  seven,  to  be  several  Boats  in  or  near  the  said  Haven 
a  Fishing  and  among  others  the  Custom  House  Boat  belonging  to 
Seaford  (which  is  near  Cuckmere  Bay  or  Haven  aforesd),  wherein  was 
Thomas  Ferguson  &  about  five  other  Persons,  and  one  other  Boat 
belonging  to  your  Or'or  Stephen  Peirce,  &  another  Boat  belonging  to 
others  of  your  Or'ors,  the  sd  three  Boats  &  the  Persons  a  board  them 
did  &  used  their  utmost  Endeavours  to  tow  the  sd  Ship  S*  Paul  near 
the  Sussex  Shoar,  to  prevent  her  being  taken  by  the  sd  Privateer,  & 
by  means  thereof  &  the  Winds  &  Tide  the  Ship  S1  Paul  run  a  Shore 
on  a  Bank  of  Sand  lying  a  small  Distance  out  at  Sea  near  Cuckmere 
Bay  or  Haven  aforesd,  near  the  Sea  Beach,  &  within  a  Musket  Shot  of 
the  sd  Shore,  where  the  said  Water  was  then  so  shallow  that  the  sd 
Privateer  could  not  come  so  near  as  to  lye  under  the  Stern  of  the  Saint 
Paul,  &  the  Frenchmen  which  boarded  the  Sfc  Paul,  in  manner  here- 
after mentioned,  went  on  Board  her  from  a  Boat.  And  your  Or'ors  shew 
that  Cuckmere  Bay  or  Haven  is  so  situated  that  a  Sloop  or  small  Ship 
of  the  Size  of  the  sd  Privateer  lying  at  Anchor  there  cant  be  seen  at 
Seaford  Beach,  And  that  the  sd  French  Privateer,  Sloop  or  Ship  of 
War,  lying  at  Anchor  in  Cuckmere  Bay  or  Haven  aforesd,  was  not 
within  Sight  at  Seaford,  And  the  sd  French  Privateer  bearing  down  on 

2  "  The  Century  Dictionary." 
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,  the  sd  Sfc  Paul  to  board  &  take  her  as  a  Prize,  thereupon  the  sd  Robert 
Ragg  &  his  Ships  Company,  in  their  own  Boat  &  in  one  of  the  sd 
Boats  which  towed  her  as  aforesd,  came  on  Shore  near  Cuckmere  Bay 
or  Haven  aforesd,  &  left  the  sd  Snow,  S'  Paul,  which  being  stuck  on 
the  Sands  was  soon  after  boarded  &  taken.  And  the  Captain  of  the  sd 
Privateer  put  Twenty  three  of  his  Men  on  Board  the  Sl  Paul  as  his 
Prize,  which  said  Snow,  called  the  S'  Paul,  at  that  time  had  on  Board 
a  valuable  Cargo  worth  near  twenty  thousand  Pounds  And  the  sd 
French  Privateer  &  the  French  Saylors  put  on  Board  the  sd  Sl  Paul, 
not  being  able  to  clear  her  from  off  the  sd  Sands  where  she  had  struck, 
Your  Or'ors,  Thomas  Bean  &  Joseph  Stevens,  procured  Fire  Arms  & 
went  down  to  the  Sea  side  &  fired  at  the  Frenchmen  who  had  boarded 
the  S*  Paul  to  prevent  them  coming  on  Deck  to  get  off  the  sd  Ship 
from  the  Sand  on  which  she  had  struck,  And  your  sd  Or'ors  do  show 
that  the  sd  Sands  on  which  the  sd  Ship  or  Sloop  so  struck  lying  near 
Seaford,  several  other  Persons  their  Friends  &  Neighbours  soon  came 
to  Assistance  of  your  sd  Or'ors  Thomas  Bean  &  Joseph  Stevens  at  the 
Sea  Side  aforesd,  with  Fire  Arms,  And  assisted  in  firing  at  the  French- 
men on  Board  the  sd  Sl  Paul  for  the  purposes  aforesd,  But  your  Or'ors 
do  charge  that  John  Diplock  &  Charles  Harrison  the  Def'ts  hereafter 
named,  were  not  at  the  Sea  Shore  aforesd  at  the  time  aforesd,  nor  fired 
a  Gun  in  the  retaking  of  the  sd  Sl  Paul,  And  your  sd  Or'ors  Thomas 
Bean  &  Joseph  Stevens  were  the  first  that  went  to  &  were  at  the  sd  Sea 
Shore  for  the  Purpose  aforesd,  And  your  sd  Or'ors  Thomas  Bean  & 
Joseph  Stevens  &  also  their  Friends  and  Neighbours  which  were  at 
the  Sea  side,  among  which  were  the  other  Complain*9  or  most  of  them, 
having  in  great  measure  spent  their  Powder  and  Ball  &  wanting  more, 
your  sd  Or'ors  Thomas  Bean  &  Joseph  Stevens,  went  up  a  Clift  or  Hill 
about  half  a  Mile  from  the  place  where  the  sd  S*  Paul  lay  upon  the 
Sands  as  aforesd,  to  proceed  from  thence  to  get  more  Ammunition,  & 
saw  upon  the  sd  Clift  the  sd  Charles  Harrison  &  John  Diplock  &  the  sd 
Robert  Ragg,  who,  with  several  other  Persons  were  there  assembled 
as  Spectators  &  at  that  time  without  any  Cannon  &  not  within  Musket 
Shot  of  the  sd  Sfc  Paul,  which  was  boarded  by  the  sd  twenty  three 
Frenchman  {sic)  aforesd,  and  your  sd  Orator  Thomas  Bean  then  pro- 
posing to  the  said  Robert  Ragg,  to  retake  the  Sc  Paul,  if  he  could  get 
a  Company  to  engage  in  it,  he  was  asked  by  him  the  sd  Rob*  Ragg,  if 
he  could  strike  the  sd  Ship  S*  Paul  with  a  Musket  Shot,  and  your  sd 
Or'or  Thomas  Bean  replying  thereto,  that  he  could  heave  a  Stone  on 
Board  her  (or  to  that  Effect),  &  being  encouraged  by  the  sd  Robert 
Ragg  to  endeavour  to  retake  the  sd  Ship,  your  sd  Or'or,  Thomas  Bean, 
declared  to  the  sd  Robert  Ragg,  that  he  and  the  Men  then  assembled  at 
the  Sea  side,  at  the  Mouth  of  Cuckmere  Bay  or  Haven,  would  do  their 
Endeavour,  And  your  sd  Or'or  Thomas  Bean,  thereupon  proceeded  to 
Seaford  with  all  Expedition,  where,  &  in  other  neighbouring  places,  he 
byhimselfe  &  Agents,  procured  Powder  &  Ball  from  [blank']  Bean,  his 
Father  &  others,  with  which  he  returned  to  the  Sea  side  aforesd  & 
distributed  the  same  among  the  Men  there  assembled  as  af ores'1,  but 
the  sd  John  Diplocke  &  Charles  Harrison  neither  bore  Arms  themselves 
or  distributed  Arms,  or  Powder,  or  Ball,  to  the  Retakers  of  the  s'1  Ship 
S1  Paul,  And  your  Or'ors  show  that  in  the  intermediate  time  &  whilst 
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the  sd  Thomas  Bean  was  gone  for  Powder  &  Ball  as  aforesd,  The 
Company  assembled  on  the  h'1  Cliff,  had  procured  a  Cannon  to  be 
brought  there,  the  Property  of  his  Majesty,  carrying  about  a  Found, 
And  your  Or' or,  the  s<l  Thomas  Bean,  upon  his  Return,  hastning  to  the 
Sea  Side  to  distribute  his  sd  Powder  &  Ball  among  the  Men  there 
assembled,  as  af  ores'1  where,  among  others,  was  present  tin;  s'1  Com- 
plain1 Thomas  Wool  gar,  who  was  active  in  using  all  proper  Measures 
to  retake  the  s'1  Sl  Paul,  he,  the  s'1  Rob*  Ragg,  came  down  to  the  Sea 
side  &  agreed  with  your  sd  Or'ors,  Thomas  Bean,  Thomas  Woolgar, 
with  the  Consent  &  Approbation  of  the  others  of  your  Or'ors,  who 
were, then  present  &  assisting  to  retake  the  sd  Sl  Paul,  to  give  them 
one  thousand  Pounds  to  retake  the  sd  6*  Paul,  but  the  s(1  John  Diplock 
&  Charles  Harrison  were  not  then  present  at  the  Seaside  and  Partys 
to  such  Contract.  And  the  Partys  contracting  to  retake  the  sd  Ship 
were  not,  by  the  sd  Contract,  to  have  anything  unless  they  retook  the 
sd  Ship  S*  Paul,  the  sd  Reward  being  confined  to  &  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Persons  who  should  retake  the  sd  Ship,  And  your  Or'ors,  or  some 
of  them,  thinking  it  the  most  advisable  method  to  man  &  arm  Boats 
in  order  to  board  the  sd  S*  Paul,  which  still  remained  on  the  sd  Sand 
as  aforesd  applied  to  the  sd  John  Diplock  for  the  use  of  the  sd  Custom 
House  Boat,  who  discouraged  the  proposed  undertaking  &  refused  their 
request.  And  your  Or'ors  shew  that  the  sd  Robert  Pagg  &  others,  at 
his  request,  who  procured  the  sd  Cannon  to  be  brought  to  the  Top  of 
the  sd  Clift,  levelled  the  same  from  the  sd  Clift  at  the  sd  French  Privateer, 
who  assisted  the  French  Men  on  Board  the  sd  S*  Paul,  to  get  her  off 
the  sd  Sands.  And  your  Or'ors  having  procured  your  sd  Or'ors,  Stephen 
Peirce's  Boat  &  another  Boat  belonging  to  your  Or'ors  Thomas  Woolgar 
&  John  Woolgar,  &  also  other  Boats  to  be  manned  &  armed,  the  sd 
Thomas  Ferguson  with  about  seven  or  eight  Persons,  &  not  more, 
belonging  to  the  sd  Custom  House  Boat,  also  put  to  Sea  in  the  sd 
Custom  House  Boat,  And  the  Men  assembled,  as  aforesd,  by  the  Sea 
Side,  making  a  continual  Fire,  your  Or'ors  do  shew  that  the  Persons 
on  Board  the  sd  Boats,  under  Cover  thereof,  rowed  towards  the  S*  Paul 
so  expeditiously,  that  the  sd  Privateer,  who  was  assisting  in  getting  the 
sd  St.  Paul  from  off  the  sd  Sands,  sheer' d  off  to  Sea  leaving  the  sd 
twenty  three  French  Men  on  Board  the  sd  S*  Paul.  And  the  sd  Sfc 
Paul  was  got  on  Float,  by  help  of  the  sd  Boats,  which  assisted  for  that 
purpose,  &  the  Boatmen  therein,  but  not  the  sd  Custom  House  Boat  only, 
&  the  sd  Thomas  Ferguson  &  the  sd  seven  or  eight  men  on  Board  such 
Custom  House  Boat,  as  aforesd,  nor  could  the  sd  Thomas  Ferguson  & 
the  sd  seven  or  eight  Men  on  Board  the  sd  Custom  House  Boat,  have 
got  the  sd  Ship  off  the  sd  Sands  with  Safety  without  further  Help.  And 
your  Or'ors  &  some  of  the  other  Recaptors,  in  the  absence  of  the  sd  Jn° 
Diplock  &  Charles  Harrison,  entred  into  the  sd  Ship,  the  S*  Paul,  &  seized 
the  French  Saylors,  which  were  placed  therein,  &  took  them  Prisoners 
&  brought  them  to  Shoar  in  the  sd  Stephen  Peirce's  Boat  and  my 
[sic  ?  by]  means  thereof  your  sd  Or'ors  &  the  other  Persons,  named  in 
the  Schedule  to  this  Bill  of  Complaint,  who  assisted  therein,  &  no  other 
Person  or  Persons,  retook  the  sd  Ship  S4  Paul.  &  during  the  retaking 
the  sd  Ship  the  sd  Jn°  Diplock  declared  that  they,  meaning  the  Persons 
concerned  &  exposing  themselves  in  attempting  to  retake  the  sd  Ship, 
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would  be  killed,  or  knocked  on  the  Head,  or  used  Words  to  that  Import 
or  Effect,  And  he  the  sd  John  Diplock  refused  to  go  on  Board  the  s<l 
i  Custom  House  Boat,  when  she  went  to  assist,  as  aforesd,  &  gave  as  a 
reason,  that  the  Persons  who  went  would  have  their  Brains  knocked 
(out,  or  to  that  Effect,  &  pending  the  retaking  the  sd  Sl  Paul,  &  till  the 
French  Sailors  on  Board  her  were  taken  Prisoners,  or  had  struck  or 
[submitted,  the  sd  John  Diplock  declared  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
I  with  it,  meaning  the  undertaking,  or  to  that  Effect.  And  the  sa  John 
I  Diplock,  after  the  Ship  was  retaken  &  the  sd  French  Saylors  brought 
J  Prisoners  to  shore,  as  af oresd,  in  Conversation  touching  such  Eecapture, 
I  declared  that  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  affair  than  any  other  Man, 
I  And  at  other  times  declared  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
j  or  to  that  Effect.  And  your  Or'ors  show  that  after  the  sd  Snow,  the  Sl 
Paul,  was  retaken  she  was  carried  to  Portsmouth  by  the  Assistance  of 
the  sd  Thomas  Bean  &  others  of  your  Or'ors,  &  there  delivered  to  the 
sd  Eobert  Ragg,  in  order  to  proceed  on  her  sd  Voyage,  on  his  assurance 
of  Payment  of  the  sd  one  thousand  Pounds  &  of  returning  the  same  to 
your  Or'or,  Henry  Bean,  or  some  other  of  your  Or'ors." 

The  Orators  further  show  that,  on  the  day  of  the 
retaking,  Thomas  Woolgar  applied  to  Robert  Ragg 
touching  the  £1,000  and  distribution  thereof,  "  with  an 
Intent  that"  he  the  said  "  Thomas  Woolgar  might  give 
Satisfaction  to  his  Friends  &  Neighbours  who  had  been 
so  Concerned  with  him  in  Retaking  the  said  Ship,"  and 
"  that  the  sd  Charles  Harrison  &  John  Diplock  or  one  of 
them  reced  the  sd  one  thousand  Pounds  thro'  the  Hands 
of  Charles  Scrase  of  London,  Gent.,"3  and  as  they  further 
allege,  "In  Trust  &  to  the  end"  the  whole  £1,000  should 
be  distributed  amongst  them,  "  and  the  other  Persons 
concerned  in  retaking  the  S'  Paul,"  and  that  "the  sd 
John  Diplock  &  Charles  Harrison  ought  to  have  divided 
the  sd  one  thousand  Pounds  accordingly;"  but  instead 
thereof  they  "insist  that  they  also  are  Recaptors  of  the 
sd  Ship,  And  the  sd  Charles  Harrison  on  that  account 
insists  to  retain"  £100,  "And  the  sd  John  Diplock" 
£264.  18s.  4d.,  and  further  that  on  loth  January,  1747-8, 
or  at  least  previous  to  the  9th  March,  1747-8,  "the  sd 
John  Diplock  or  Charles  Harrison,  or  one  of  them,  began 
&  took  upon  him  or  themselves  to  distribute  the  sd  one 
thousand  Pounds  in  such  manner  &  Proportion  amongst 
the  Recaptors  in  the  sd  Schedule,"  reserving  to  themselves 

3  He  is  probably  identical  with  the  person  of  that  name  who  was  Town  Clerk 
of  Seaford  in  1735  (See  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  147). 
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the  amounts  above  specified,  and  distributing  to  the  "  sd 
Or'ors  &  the  sd  other  Recaptors  in  the  sd  Schedule,  the 
several  sums  set  opposite  their  resp'ive  names,"  which 
with  £15.  (Ss.  Od.  for  charges  amounts  to  £035.  Is.  8d., 
and  with  the  sums  of  £100  and  £264.  18s.  4d.  to  £1,000. 

By  a  second  Bill,  such  of  those  recaptors,  who  had 
received  shares  of  the  £1,000,  and  who  refused  to  join 
as  plaintiffs,  were  made  defendants,  and  amongst  further 
allegations  is  the  following : 

"  And  your  Orators  further  Show  that  John  Diplock  of  Seaford, 
Commander  of  a  Custom-house  Sloop,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  at 
the  time  your  Orators  and  the  other  persons  before  named,  or  Some  of 
them,  agreed  with  the  said  Eobert  Pagg  to  attempt  the  retaking  the 
said  Snow,  some  time  afterwards  came  from  the  Top  of  or  behind 
the  Clifts,  down  to  the  Sea  Beach,  and  when  he  was  informed  what 
was  undertaken  to  be  done,  he  very  much  discouraged  the  Undertaking, 
and  said  that  the  Persons  who  should  attempt  to  Board  the  said  Snow, 
were  running  headlong  into  Iminent  danger  and  would  be  blowed  to 
pieces,  or  words  to  that  or  the  like  effect." 

The  answer  of  "  John  Diplock,  Gentleman,  Defendant," 
was  taken  at  Meeching  (now  Newhaven),  in  the  County 
of  Sussex,  on  25th  May,  1750,  before  James  Michell  and 
John  Thayer,  Gentlemen.  Although  the  answer  fills  two 
large  skins  of  parchment  it  does  not  give  much  additional 
information  with  reference  to  the  fight,  still,  as  it  not  only 
deals  with  the  allegations  made  by  the  plaintiffs  against 
the  defendant,  but  gives  an  insight  into  the  reputed 
character  of  the  fishing  and  labouring  population  of  the 
locality  for  plundering  wrecks,  the  following  extracts 
seem  of  some  interest. 

The  defendant,  after  admitting  the  capture  of  the  "  Sfc 
Paul,"  practically  as  told  by  the  plaintiffs,  proceeds  thus  : 

"  and  the  News  of  the  said  Affair  soon  afterwards  spreading  and 
alarming  the  Country,  it  Presently  brought  down  a  great  Number  of 
the  Inhabitants,  and  other  People,  as  is  usual  on  the  like  Occasions, 
who  came  there,  as  the  Defendant  verily  believes,  merely  by  way  of 
Amusement  and  as  idle  Spectators,  among  whom,  as  this  Defendant 
also  believes,  were  the  Complainants,  or  some  of  them." 

He  then  denies  that 

"he  very  much  or  at  all  discouraged  the  Undertaking  or  said  that 
the  Persons  who  should  attempt  to  board  the  said  Snow  were  running 
Headlong  into  imminent  Danger  and  would  be  blowed  to  Pieces,  or 
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;  Words  to  that  or  any  such  the  like  Effect,  as  in  the  Bill  is  falsly 
suggested." 

The  defendant  describes,  in  the  following  words,  what 
Ihe  saw  after  the  recapture  of  the  "  Sfc  Paul :  " 

"and  when  he  came  on  Board,  to  his  great  surprize,  he  found  a 
{Dozen  or  more  of  the  said  Persons,  among  whom,  as  this  Defendant 
I  verily  believes,  were  most  of  the  Complainants,  but  in  Particular  this 
j  Defendant  cant  now  set  forth,  But  this  Defendant  saith  the  persons  so 
I  there  were  very  much  intoxicated  with  Liquor,  and  lying  on  the 
|  Quarter  Deck  of  the  said  Ship  quite  unfit  for  Service,  and  by  them  lay 
I  Two  Quarter  Casks  of  Gun  Powder  and  a  lighted  Match,  All  which 
this  Defendant,  for  the  Preservation  of  the  said  Ship,  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Persons  then  on  Board,  secured  and  delivered  the  same  into  the 
Custody  of  the  said  Captain  Ragg,  who  also  was  on  board  the  said 
Ship,  to  be  by  him  properly  taken  Care  of." 

He  then  states  that 

"in  Particular  when  the  Complainant,  George  Woolgar,  came  on 
Board  the  said  Ship,  as  aforesaid,  he  cut  off  a  Peice  of  a  Hawser 
which  was  on  Board  the  said  Ship,  most  fit  for  the  intended  Purpose  of 
towing  the  said  Ship  off  from  the  said  Sands,  and  threw  it  into  the  Sea, 
in  Order,  and  which  this  Defendant  believes  and  is  well  satisfied  he  did, 
with  a  Design  to  prevent  the  said  Ship  from  being  towed  off  from  the 
said  Sands,  to  which  inhuman  Practice  of  Plundering  Ships  that 
happen  to  be  stranded  or  driven  on  Shoar,  the  Common  People  in 
General  in  that  Part  of  the  Country  are  most  notoriously  addicted  to." 

The  scheme  for  the  division  of  the  prize  money  is 
then  dealt  with : 

"And  this  Defendant  did,  pursuant  to  the  said  Scheme,  cause 
publick  notice  to  be  given  in  the  Public  News  Papers,  and  stuck  up  at 
several  Parish  Churches,  Copys  of  the  said  Notice  in  Writing,  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Claimants  or  Persons  claiming  to  be  Recaptors  of  the 
said  Ship,  at  the  House  of  Elizabeth  Swaine,  Widow,  known  by  the 
Name  or  Sign  of  the  Tree,  in  Seaford  aforesaid,  on  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth  days  of  March,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Forty 
Seven,"  etc. 

Finally : 

"this  Defendant  doth  humbly  insist  as  aforesaid,  that  as  this 
Defendant  was  so  highly  instrumental  in  the  retaking  of  the  said 
Ship,  Saint  Paul,  as  aforesaid,  by  employing  his  Gun  in  her  Defence 
and  Protection,  and  by  procuring  Powder  and  Shot,  and  furnishinge 
the  Common  People  with  Small  Arms  and  other  Things,  as  aforesaid, 
And  also  by  this  Defendants  Conduct  in  going  on  Board  the  said  Ship 
and  securing  her  from  being  plundered  and  made  a  Wreck  of,  which 
was  (as  this  Defendant  has  great  Reason  to  believe)  intended  by  the 
major  Part  of  the  Spectators  then  present,  who  are  as  aforesaid 
notoriously  inclined  to  Practices  of  that  Nature,  and  likewise  by  this 
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Defendant  carrying1  tlie  said  Ship  safe  into  Seaford  Poad  aforesaid,! 
Under  three  of  this  Defendant's  (limns,  and  then  more  Guns  belonging 
to  Seaford  aforesaid,  to  prevent  her  being  retaken  by  the  said  FrenoE 
Privateer,  and  then  sending  tlio  said  Ship  round  to  Spithead  aforesaid, 
And  as  this  Defendant  was  at  a  great  Trouble  and  Loss  of  Time  in  the 
Distribution  of  the  said  One  Thousand  Pounds  as  aforesaid,  the  said 
Sum  of  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty  Pounds  Eighteen  Shillings  and  Four 
Ponce,  the  Residue  of  the  said  Sum  of  One  Thousand  Pounds,  now 
remaining  in  this  Defendant's  Hands  as  aforesaid,  is  a  very  reasonable 
Compensation  for  this  Defendant's  said  Care  and  Pains,"  etc. 

"  The  Schedule  to  which  the  Answer  Refers"4  is 
arranged  in  eight  columns,  headed  respectively  (1)  "Time 
when  paid,"  (2)  "  Recaptors'  Names,"  (3)  "Assisted  in 
firing  Small  Arms,  at  ye  Harbour's  Mouth,"  (4)  "Assisted 
at  ye  Great  Gun,"  (5)  "Assisted  in  boarding  the  Ship," 
(6)  "Assisted  in  getting  ye  Ship  off  and  in  Towing  her 
clear  of  ye  Rocks,"  (7)  "Other  Services,"  (8)  "Dividends." 
Amongst  the  assistance  given  and  classed  under  "Other 
Services"  is  "Towing  Ship  to  Shore  &  carrying  her  to 
Portsmouth,"  also  "Went  for  powder,"  &c.  The  several 
services,  rendered  by  the  recaptors,  are  indicated  after 
their  names  in  the  columns.  It  appears  that  the  first 
payments  in  respect  thereof  were  made  on  13th  February 

1747-  8,  and  the  last  ones  not  until  the  15th  January, 

1748-  9 ;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  some  of  the 
claimants  were  somewhat  reluctant  to  accept  the  amounts 
awarded  them.  The  highest  sum  mentioned  in  the  Bill 
is  the  £100  paid  to  Charles  Harrison,  who,  according  to 
the  Schedule,  "Assisted  as  Magistrate  and  for  divers 
journeys  to  London,  Lewes."  Thomas  Ferguson,  who 
"Assisted  at  ye  Great  Gun,"  and  "  in  boarding  the  Ship," 
also  ' 4  in  getting  ye  Ship  off  and  in  Towing  her  clear 
of  ye  Rocks,"  and  "  carrying  the  ship  to  Portsmouth," 
received  £50,  and  for  the  last  named,  and  other  services, 
Thomas  Bean,  of  Seaford,  mariner,  John  Baker,  of  the 
same,  blacksmith,  James  Bachelor,  of  Alfriston,  gentle- 
man, and  others,  received  £10  a  piece.  William  Fletcher, 
who  "Assisted  as  a  Magistrate  with  several  of  his  Men," 
received  £21,  whilst  two  other  magistrates,  viz.,  Robert 
Palmer  and  James  Chambers,  received  for  like  services 

4  Printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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£10  each.  There  were  in  all  ten  recipients  of  £10  apiece; 
among  them,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  was  one 
Henry  Bean,  who,  in  addition  to  "firing  Small  Arms  at 
j  ye  Harbour's  Mouth,"  also  "Assisted  with  his  horse  in 
j  bringing  Ammunition."  Thirty  received  £7.  18s.  Od. 
!  apiece,  one  £7.  7s.  8d.,  another  £7.  0s.  Od.  Thirty-four 
had  £5  apiece,  and  four  £4.  4s.  Od.  Two  of  the  latter  are 
mentioned  as  having  done  "Little  Service,"  and  for  the 
like  three  received  £2.  2s.  Od.  apiece,  the  same  number 
£1.  Is.  Od.,  and  two  more  10s.  6d.  each.  The  majority 
of  the  recaptors  received  their  dividends  in  respect  of 
services  recorded  in  the  third  and  fifth  columns  of  the 
Schedule,  viz.,  for  assisting  "in  firing  Small  Arms  at  ye 
Harbour's  Mouth,"  and  for  assisting  "in  boarding  the 
Ship;"  for  the  former  service  one  "Robert  Rice,"  5  and 
several  others,  were  paid  £5  apiece. 

It  is  interesting  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  persons 
who  engaged  in  the  recapture.  The  Schedule  annexed 
to  the  Answer  contains  the  names  of  ninety-two  recaptors, 
inclusive  of  John  Diplock,  the  defendant.  He  is  described 
in  the  Bill  as  "of  Seaford,  Commander  of  a  Custom-house 
Sloop,"  and  in  the  commission,  issued  to  the  Examiners 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  "Answer,"  he  is  called 
"  Gentleman."  Doubtless  he  is  identical  with  "  Captain 
John  Diplock,"  who  died  November,  18th,  1753,  aged 
68,  and  who  has  a  memorial  in  Seaford  churchyard.6 
The  four  Magistrates  were  probably  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  Borough  of  Seaford.    Charles  Harrison,  J.P.,  who 

6  He  was  a  "  Freeman"  of  Seaford,  and  he  is  apparently  identical  with  Robert 
Rice,  bap.  at  East  Hoathly,  4th  June,  1714,  a  son  of  William  Rice  of  that  place, 
by  Anne  (Palmer)  his  wife  (whom  he  had  mar.  at  E.  Hoathly,  23rd  Jan.,  1708-9)  ; 
she  mar.,  2ndly,  Mar.  Lie.  Lewes,  dat.  21st  Sep.,  1717,  Henry  Batsche,  of  E. 
Hoathly,  who  died  before  4th  July,  1719,  on  which  day  admon.  of  his  goods,  &c, 
was  granted  in  the  Archdeaconry  Court  of  Lewes,  to  Anne,  his  relict,  one  of  the 
bondsmen  being  Robert  Palmer,  of  Seaford,  yeoman.  "  Robart  Rice"  was  a 
witness  to  the  will  of  Robert  Palmer,  of  Chinting,  in  the  parish  of  Seaford, 
gentleman,  dat.  14th  Sep.,  1757,  pr.  in  above  Court,  10th  April,  1762  (A  60, 

E.  457)  ;  he  mar.  at  Bishopstone,  1st  Jan.,  1749-50,  Mary  Whitingtone  ;  she  was 
ur.  at  Seaford,  29th  Aug.,  1761,  and  he,  as  "  Robert  Rice,  Freeman,"  on  7th 
July,  1766  ;  they  had  three  children,  viz.,  William,  Robert  and  Mary,  bap.  at 
Seaford,  8th  Jan.,  1750-1,  24th  Feb.,  1752,  and  14th  June,  1754,  respectively. 

6  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XII.,  p.  245.  The  will  of  John  Diplock,  late  of  Seaford, 
mariner,  deceased,  was  pr.  30th  Nov.,  1753,  by  Mary  Diplock,  the  sole  executrix 
(Act  Book,  Archdeaconry  Court  of  Lewes,  B.  18,  p.  161). 
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received  the  £100,  was  of  Sutton,  in  Seaford;  he  was  a 
Jurat  of  that  town  and  several  times  Bailiff,  lie  was 
buried  there  14th  July,  1759.7  The  three  others,  viz., 
William  Fletcher,  Robert  Palmer8  and  James  Chambers, 
were  likewise  Jurats  of  Seaford,  and  each  of  them 
served  the  office  of  Bailiff  several  times,  the  first-named 
holding  that  office  in  1747,  the  year  in  which  the  affair 
of  the  "  Sfc  Paul"  happened.9  It  appears  from  the 
Borough  Records  of  Seaford10  that  on  14th  October, 
1728,  "  A  Free  Delay,  or  Letters  of  Manumission,  was 
granted  this  day,  in  open  court,  under  the  Seal  of  this 
Town  and  Corporation,  unto  Thomas  Ferguson,  Mariner, 
one  of  the  Freemen  and  Com-barons  of  this  town  and 
corporation,  that  he  may  have  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tages in  trading  by  Sea  and  Land,  such  as  of  right  and 
by  ancient  custom  belong  to  the  Freemen  of  this 
corporation,  by  their  ancient  Charters,  in  and  through 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  He  is  clearly 
the  man,  who  for  his  numerous  services  received  £50. 
Omitting  the  Magistrates  and  John  Diplock,  the  defendant, 
the  occupations  of  the  remaining  eighty-seven  recaptors, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  given  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Schedule,  but  several  are  inserted  in  the 
Schedule  annexed  to  the  original  Bill,  as  are  also  the 
respective  places  of  residence  of  many  of  the  recaptors ; 11 
the  latter  Schedule,  however,  does  not  give  the  services 
rendered  or  the  amount  of  the  dividends.  From  it  and 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  plaintiffs  given  in  the  Bill, 
it  is  possible  to  name  the  occupations  of  fifty-three,  out 
of  the  eighty-seven,  and  to  allocate  fifty-one.  There 
were  twenty- three  fishermen,  five  labourers,  four  black- 
smiths, and  the  same  number  of  both  cordwainers  and 
husbandmen,  two  mariners  and  as  many  both  of  carpenters 
and  shepherds,  one  "  officer,"  viz.,  Henry  Bean  the 
younger,  of  Seaford,  one  "  gentleman,"  viz.,  James 

i  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  132  and  147. 

s  See  ante,  p.  95,  note  5,  and  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  147. 

•  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  92. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  150. 

11  Inserted  in  square  brackets  in  the  copy  of  the  Schedule  annexed  to  the 
Answer,  printed  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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Batchelor,  of  Alfriston,  one  cooper,  one  shoemaker,  one 
:  mason,  one  wheelwright  and  one  tailor.  Of  this  some- 
what mixed  force  thirty-nine  were  of  Seaford,  West 
!  Dean  and  Alfriston  each  supplied  three,  two  hailed  from 
East  Dean,  whilst  Berwick,  Bishopstone,  Newhaven  and 
Findon  were  represented  by  one  man  from  each  place. 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
I  whether  the  defendant,  John  Diplock,  was  justified  in 
retaining  so  large  a  sum,  in  respect  of  his  services. 
Still,  if  his  allegations  with  reference  to  the  wrecking 
proclivities  of  the  fishing  and  labouring  population  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  correct,  he  practically  saved  the 
ship  and  cargo  from  a  fate  little  less  disastrous  than  if  it 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  French  privateer.  Mr.  Mark 
Antony  Lower,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  William  Durrant  Cooper, 
F.S.A.,  in  their  joint  paper,  entitled  "  Further  Memorials 
of  Seaford," 12  mention  the  predilection  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  former  times,  for  plundering  wrecks,  and  they  call 
attention  to  the  ' '  alacrity  in  wrecking,  which  subj  ected 
our  coast  to  the  satire  of  Congreve,13  and  that  quiet 
ignoring  of  the  Sabbath,  should  a  ship  happen  to  be  on 
shore,"  which  statement  they  illustrate  by  a  graphic 
account  of  the  plundering  of  a  ship  stranded  at  Seaford 
on  a  Sunday  in  January,  1633.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
even  a  hundred  years  later,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
had  much  altered,  for  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  article  on 
"  Smuggling  in  Sussex," 14  records  amongst  other  instances 
that  "In  June,  1733,  the  officers  of  the  customs  at 
Newhaven  attempted  to  seize  ten  horses  laden  with  tea, 
at  Cuckmere  ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  about  thirty 
men,  armed  with  pistols  and  blunderbusses,  who  fired 
on  the  officers,  took  them  prisoners,  and  confined  them 

12  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  149. 

13  "  As  Sussex  men,  that  dwell  upon  the  shore, 

Look  out  when  storms  arise  and  billows  roar, 
Devoutly  praying  with  uplifted  hands, 
That  some  well-laden  ship  may  strike  the  sands, 
To  whose  rich  cargo  they  may  make  pretence, 
And  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  Providence." 
—From  the  Epilogue  to  "The  Mourning  Bride,"  a  Tragedy  by  William  Congreve ; 
born  about  the  year  1672,  died  January  19th,  1728-9. 

"  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  X.,  p.  81. 
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whilst  the  goods  were  carried  off."  John  Diplock,  the 
defendant,  in  his  capacity  as  u  Commander  of  a  Custom- 
house Sloop,"  had  probably  good  grounds  for  interfering 
between  Captain  Kagg  and  his  crew,  and  their  would  be 
friends. 

We  may  perhaps  assume,  from  a  statement  in  the 
Answer  of  the  Defendant,  that  the  capture  of  merchant 
ships  by  French  privateers  was  not  of  rare  occurrence ; 
for,  when  mentioning  that  i  1  a  great  Number  of  the 
Inhabitants  and  other  People"  assembled  as  spectators, 
he  adds,  "  as  is  usual  on  the  like  Occasions."  For  some 
years  previously,  and  at  that  time,  we  were  engaged  in 
a  war  with  France,  and  only  four  years  before,  viz.,  on 
the  16th  June,  1743,  the  British  Forces  and  their  allies, 
led  by  King  George  the  2nd  in  person,  had  defeated 
the  French  at  Dettingen,  memorable  as  the  last  occasion  , 
of  a  British  Sovereign  taking  the  field  in  person.  The 
war  was  continued  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  was  signed  on  7th  October,  1748. 

How  little  is  now  known  of  events,  such  as  the  capture 
of  the  "  S*  Paul,"  which  must,  at  the  time,  have  created 
considerable  excitement  in  the  locality !  The  details  of  that 
exploit  would  have  remained,  like  the  rest,  unchronicled, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  litigation  over  the  division  of  the 
prize  money,  which  placed  on  record  the  facts  herej 
narrated.    Again,  how  meagre  are  the  details  preserved 
to  us  of  the  descent,  in  the  year  1545,  of  the  French 
fleet,  under  the  High- Admiral  of  France,  on  our  southern  Ij 
coast,  when,  as  Mr.  Lower  remarks,15  "  After  attacking,  |j 
with  little  success,  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Brighthelm- ji 
ston  and  Meeching  (now  Newhaven),  the  enemy  sailed; 
eastward  and  made  a  descent  on  Seaford,"  on  which  jj 
occasion  they  were  defeated  by  the  men  of  Sussex,  under  ; 
the  able  leadership  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pelham.    This  exploit  ! 
is  recorded  in  verse,  on  his  monument,  in  St.  Michael's!, 
Church,  Lewes,  with  the  final  lines  of  which  this  paper ;h 
may  fitly  close : 

"What  time  the  French  sought  to  have  sack't  Sea-Foord, 
This  Pelham  did  RE-pel'em  back  aboord." 

15  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  88. 
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EASTBOTJKNE  CHTJfiCH:  ITS  DEDICATION 
AND  GILDS. 


By  II.  MICIIELL  WHITLEY,  F.GkS.,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  "Some  Early 
Sussex  Charters,"  quotes  a  passage  of  the  greatest  interest 
from  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  Fecamp  (1054  a.d.)  with 
reference  to  the  endowment  of  the  Church  of  Eastbourne,1 
and  in  connection  with  the  entry  in  Domesday,  evidently 
referring  to  the  same  land,  where  it  is  stated  that  "the 
same  Roger  (a  clerk)  holds  1  hide  at  Horselie  in  alms  of 
St.  Michael,"  asks  the  pertinent  question,  "  Is  it  possible 
that  St.  Mary's,  Eastbourne,  was  originally  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael?"  This  suggestion  might  appear  to  be 
supported  by  Eastbourne  Fair  (the  survival  of  the  parish 
feast  or  dedication  day)  being  held  on  Old  Michaelmas 
Day. 

As  is  well  known  the  church  is  now  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  but  changes  sometimes  occurred  in  the  original 
dedication.    Dr.  Cox  writes  thus  : 

"Dedications  to  All  Saints  and  to  the  Blessed  Yirgin  should  be 
viewed  with  some  suspicion  until  firmly  established,  for  in  the  time  of 
Hen.  VIII.  the  dedication  festivals  or  '  wakes '  were  often  transferred 
to  All  Saints  Day  or  Lady  Day,  in  order  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of 
holidays,  and  hence  by  degrees  the  real  dedication  became  forgotten." 

Reconsecration  also  was  often  resorted  to  when  the 
church  was  rebuilt,  and  in  these  cases  it  sometimes 
happened  that  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  was  changed. 

The  surest  way  to  clear  up  a  doubtful  dedication  is  to 
examine  some  pre-Reformation  wills  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  which  generally  contain  direc- 
tions for  their  burial  within  the  church  of  St.  Michael  or 
St.  Peter,  as  the  case  might  be.    In  order,  therefore,  to 


1  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  76. 
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I  endeavour  to  settle  the  point  I  had  some  pre-Reformation 
wills  at  the  District  Probate  Registry,  Lewes,  consulted, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Garraway  Rice,  F.S.A.,  for 
making  a  similar  search  at  Somerset  House,  and  the 
following  wills  throw  light  on  the  subject: 

William  Jamy's  will,  dated  17th  March,  1494,  directs, 
Y  My  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  blessed 
Mary  the  Virgin  of  Estborne."  He  bequeaths  to  the 
high  altar  for  tithes  forgotten  3\  4d.  (this  is  a  very  usual 
bequest),  and  he  gives  to — 

"The  brotherhood  of  Sl.  Eichard  12d. 

"  The  brotherhood  of  S*.  Mary  of  the  same,  a  quarter  of  malt. 
"The  brotherhood  of  S1.  George,  half  a  quarter  of  barley. 
"The  brotherhood  of  S*.  Michael,  half  a  quarter  of  malt,  &  to 
"  The  brotherhood  of  S*.  Sithe  (Osyth),       D°      of  barley." 

The  will  of  John  Taillour,  husbandman,  dated  24th 
March,  1498,  directs  his  body  "  to  be  buried  in  the 
Churchyard  of  the  Parish  of  the  blessed  Mary  of 
Estborn."  He  gives  to  the  high  altar  for  tithes  forgotten 
ten  shillings. 

"  To  the  Brotherhood  of  Sl  Eichard  12d. 

"  To  the  Brotherhood  of  Jesus  in  the  Church  aforesaid  20d. 

"  And  to  the  edifice  of  the  same  brotherhood,  half  a  quarter  of  barley. 

"  To  the  repair  of  the  Church  of  Estborne  20(l. 

"  And  to  the  repair  of  the  Chapel  of  the  blessed  Gregory  of  Eastborn 
aforesaid,  half  a  quarter  of  barley,  to  be  paid  when  the  repairs  are 
made." 

Robert  Story,  by  his  will  dated  21st  March,  1494, 
directs  his  body  "to  be  buried  within  the  Chapel  of 
Saints  Margaret  and  Bartholomew  of  the  Church  of 
Estborne." 

Robert  Burton,  in  his  will  dated  3rd  November,  1525, 
gives  "  to  the  high  altar  for  tithes  forgotten  10s  also  to 
S\  Gregory's  Chapel  toward  the  reparacion  a  seeme2  of 
wheat  or  else  6s.  8d." 

Again,  in  1542,  James  Sayge  directs  that  his  body  be 
"  buryed  in  the  Chrych  yard  of  our  Lady  in  Estborne." 
In  1544  J.  Stapultin,  amongst  other  bequests,  gives  to 
u  the  church  'beyme'  12  shillings  and  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Jesus  12  pence,"  and  in  the  same  year  J. 

2  A  seme  was  eight  bushels. 
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Lynenge  directs  his  body  to  be  "  buryed  within  the 
Cnrych  of  our  blessed  Lady  of  Estborne." 

These  wills  are  of  the  utmost  value  for  the  information 
they  afford.  They  state  known  facts  at  the  time  they 
refer  to ;  and  it  is  therefore  indisputable  that  for  the  last 
400  years  the  church  has  been  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  that  no  change  took  place  at  the  Reformation. 

But  there  is  the  other  reason  for  a  change  of  the  patron 
saint  to  consider  and  that  is  the  rebuilding  of  the  church 
in  question.  Eastbourne  Church  is  singular  in  one 
respect,  that  it  has  not  grown  from  successive  develop- 
ments from  the  aisleless  cruciform  church,  as  so  many 
of  our  parish  churches  have — and  Westham  is  a  good 
example — but  with  some  additions  the  plan  remains  the 
same  as  when  first  erected. 

The  church  is  of  the  transitional  period,  between 
Norman  and  Early  English,  and  was  built  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  probably  about  1175  a.d. 
This  certainly  then  was  not  the  Church  of  "  Burhna"  men- 
tioned in  the  Chronicle  of  Fecamp  as  existing  in  1054  a.d. 
(120  years  before),  and  whose  endowment  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  1085-6 ;  and  the  identification  by  Mr. 
Round  of  the  lands  of  the  later  entry  gives  us  the  first 
known  priest  of  Eastbourne  Church,  "  Roger."  It  also 
proves  conclusively  that  there  was  a  Saxon  church  here, 
probably  a  wooden  one,  which  stood  on  the  same  site,  as 
I  can  trace  no  fragments  of  a  prior  stone  building.  It 
is,  therefore,  possible  that  the  former  church  might  have 
been  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  that  when  it  was 
rebuilt  the  patron  saint  was  changed  to  St.  Mary,  who 
at  that  period  was  held  in  high  esteem.  Mr.  Round 
deserves  our  best  thanks  for  his  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Eastbourne  history. 

But  as  well  as  clearing  up  the  pre-Reformation  dedica- 
tion, these  wills  give  much  interesting  and  at  present 
unknown  information  as  to  Eastbourne  Church.  We 
have  here  evidently  the  dedication  of  one  of  the  two 
chancel  chapels.  The  south  is  known  as  the  Burton 
(now  Devonshire)  Chapel;  the  north,  the  Gildridge  (now 
Gilbert)  Chapel.    But  one  of  these  must  have  probably 
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[been  the  Chapel  of  SS.  Margaret  and  Bartholomew,  a 
I  search  for  the  tombstone  of  Robert  Storey  might  reveal 
\  which ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  original  floor  is  so  much 
j  covered  over  as  to  be  inaccessible.  Most  probably  the 
f  altar  in  the  remaining  one  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
j  there  being  generally  one  to  her  honour  in  every 
mediaeval  church. 

I  The  wills  also  give  the  names  of  numerous  gilds  or 
j  brotherhoods  which  then  existed  in  the  church  in  pre- 
!  Reformation  times,  as  follows  : 

"  The  brotherhood  of  Sc.  Eichard  (Eichard  de  la  Wyke,  Bp.  of 
Chichester  1245-53  a.d.,  the  great  saint  of  Sussex). 
"The  brotherhood  of  Jesus. 
''The  brotherhood  of  Sl.  Michael. 
"The  brotherhood  of  Sl.  George. 
"  The  brotherhood  of  Sl.  Mary,  and 
"  The  brotherhood  of  Sc.  Sith  (Osyth)." 

We  thus  see  that  the  church  was  rich  in  religious 
gilds,  there  being  no  less  than  six,  a  large  number  for  a 
parish  church.  These  gilds  were  of  two  orders,  religious 
and  secular. 

"  The  early  English  guild  was  an  institution  of  local  self  help  which 
before  poor  laws  were  invented  took  the  place  in  old  times  of  the 
modern  friendly  or  benefit  society,  but  with  a  higher  aim.  Whilst  it 
joined  all  classes  together  in  a  care  for  the  needy,  and  for  objects  of 
common  welfare  it  did  not  neglect  the  forms  and  the  practice  of 
religious  justice  and  morality."  :! 

The  members  contributed  certain  fixed  payments;  on 
a  member  being  admitted,  he  or  she  promised  to  be 
faithful  to  the  brotherhood  and  pay  all  due  respect  to 
the  superiors.  The  name  was  then  registered  on  a 
tablet  at  the  altar  of  the  gild  chapel,  that  the  member 
might  be  prayed  for  by  the  priest. 

Every  gild  possessed  its  gild  priest  to  say  daily  mass 
for  the  welfare  of  the  living  and  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead. 

Further,  the  members  had  a  distinctive  dress,  which 
they  wore  on  great  festivals,  with  a  badge  of  the  gild, 
generally  the  figure  or  symbol  of  their  patron  saint. 


a  "  English  Guilds,"  Toulinm  Smith. 
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Attached  to  each  brotherhood  was  an  altar  in  the 
parish  church  with  an  image  of  their  saint,  before  which 
lights  were  constantly  burning';  and  it  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  gilds  to  maintain  their  altars  and  lights. 

Beside  the  high  altar  there  were  two  minor  altars  in 
the  chancel  chapels  —  one  probably  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  other  to  SS.  Margaret  and  Bartholomew, 
as  previously  mentioned.  In  the  responds  north  and 
south  of  the  chancel  arch  are  two  niches  for  images, 
probably  indicating  the  stations  of  two  of  the  gilds ; 
but  the  positions  of  any  other  gild  altars  are  not 
distinguishable. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  gild  chapels 
may  have  been  separated  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
church  by  a  parclose  or  carved  screen  of  woodwork.  No 
traces  of  any  such  now  remain  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain ; 
but  "  restoration"  might  very  probably  account  for  this. 

With  regard  to  the  gilds  themselves  the  brotherhood 
of  Jesus  was  the  most  important,  and  the  only  one  of 
which  any  return  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Hammet  was  the  gild  priest,  who  had 
been  non-resident  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months  so 
that,  as  the  return  states,  66  there  be  six  houselynge 
people  (that  is  people  of  an  age  to  receive  the  sacrament) 
and  hath  no  more  priest  to  serve  the  same  than  the 


vicar." 


Gilds  that  could  afford  it  often  had  a  house  for  poor 
members,  who  were  also  provided  with  food  and  clothing; 
and  it  is  clear  that  this  gild  possessed  one,  as  is  seen 
by  the  will  of  John  Taillour,  already  mentioned. 

All  gilds  provided  for  the  sick  and  aged  members  as 
far  as  their  funds  would  permit. 

The  gild  of  St.  George,  as  patron  saint  of  England, 
was  always  a  popular  one.  No  doubt,  in  Eastbourne 
church,  as  in  many  others  (such  as  our  cathedral,  where 
there  was  a  gild  of  St.  George  also),  was  a  large  figure 
of  St.  George  on  horseback,  trampling  under  foot  the 
dragon,  or  transfixing  it  with  his  spear.  This  image 
was  borne  in  the  processions  of  the  gild.  In  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  for  Stratton  for  1547  occurs  the  entry, 
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r'paide  for  taking  downe  the  image  of  S  George  and  bis 
\  horse  iiijd." 

It  seems  singular  that  there  should  be  a  gild  of  St. 
{ Osyth  in  Eastbourne  church,  for  St.  Osyth  was  an  Essex 
saint  and  was  comparatively  little  known.    There  was 
'  a  brotherhood  of  St.  Sithe  also  in  the  church  of  St. 
Petrock,  Exeter,  as  shown  by  the  wardens'  accounts. 

Aubrey,  recording  early  seventeenth  century  customs 
?  around  Malmesbury,  writes : 

"In  those  dayes  when  they  went  to  bed  they  did  rake  up  the  fire 
and  make  a  cross  in  the  ashes,  and  pray  to  God  and  S  Sythe  to  deliver 
them  from  fire  and  water  and  from  all  misadventure."4 

A  suggestion  has  been  therefore  made  that,  as  many 
gilds  had  some  public  purpose  beyond  their  religious 
ones,  it  is  possible  that  these  brotherhoods  of  St.  Sithe 
discharged  the  duties  which  are  now  undertaken  by 
local  fire  brigades. 

Passing  from  the  gilds  we  find  in  the  will  of  John 
Taillour  (1498)  a  bequest  towards  the  repair  of  "  the 
chapel  of  the  blessed  Gregory  of  Estborn;"  and  27  years 
after  Robert  Burton  gave  a  similar  gift  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  chapel  probably  was  St.  Gregory's  chapel, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  chapel  piece  at  Holywell, 
near  the  gap  in  the  cliff  leading  down  to  the  under  cliff. 

One  other  bequest  deserves  notice,  and  it  is  that  of 
J.  Stapultin,  in  1544,  who  gives  twelve  shillings  to  the 
church  "  beyme."  This  was  a  bequest  towards  the 
maintenance  of  lights  in  the  church,  which  was  a  heavy 
item  of  expenditure. 

"  The  '  beam,'  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  old  church  accounts, 
stretched  across  the  chancel,  above  but  just  behind  the  eastern  side  of 
the  high  altar,  and  '  had  given  to  it  as  much  ornament  as  carving, 
gilding,  and  colours  could  lend  '  .  .  .  1  this  beam  led  in  time  to 
the  formation  of  the  reredos,  which  was  formed  by  merely  filling  ur), 
with  stonework  or  wooden  panel,  the  space  between  the  ground  and 
the  beam.  .  .  .  When  the  reredos  became  general,  that  piece  of 
timber,  going  between  the  jambs  of  the  great  arch  parting  the  chancel 
from  the  nave,  and  upon  which  the  rood-loft  stood  was  often  called  the 
rood  beam  sometimes  the  candle  beam  from  the  tapers  being  stuck 
there  upon  their  laten  branches  to  burn  at  the  foot  of  the  Crucifix  or 
rood.'"5 

*  Camden  Society,  1839,  p.  87. 

5  "  Rock's  Church  of  Our  Fathers,"  III.,  470. 
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The  employment  of  lights  had  invariably  a  mystic 
signification.  The  "beam  light"  was  a  Lamp  which 
hung"  from  the  roof  before  the  high  altar  and  burned 
night  and  day  ;  and  another  light  burned  before  the 
great  rood  over  the  rood  screen  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel. 

Numerous  bequests  such  as  that  of  J.  Stapultin  are 
found  in  mediaeval  Sussex  wills.  Thus,  Thomas  Sandon, 
of  Col  worth,  by  his  will,  dated  1542,  bequeathed  "to 
the  maintaining  of  the  two  standing  lights  in  Oving 
Church — the  rood-light  and  the  beam  light  in  the  choir ; 
to  each  two  bushels  of  barley." 

In  addition  to  these  lights  other  lights  burned  on  the 
altars  and  before  images,  and  to  meet  the  cost  the  wardens 
often  levied  a  tax  called  waxsilver  on  the  inhabitants. 

The  following  entry  is  found  on  the  last  page  of  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  for  the  church  of  Ashburtoni 
Devon,  and  gives  the  rating  and  manner  of  collecting 
the  money ;  the  date  is  unknown  : 

"  Ordinans  made  by  the  viii  men  ffor  getheryn  to  the  wexe  sylver 
kep  to  ye  lighte  beffor  the  hight  crosse  ;  whyche  saye  is,  thatt  every 
man  and  hys  wyffe  to  the  wexe  shall  paye  yerly  one  peny  and  every 
hire  serunt  thatt  taketh  waygs  a  halfe  peny  and  every  other  persons 
at  Estr  takyn  no  wage  a  fferthing,  and  also  they  saye  thatt  every  man 
and  hys  wyffe  and  every  other  person  takeyng  wage  shall  paye  erely 
to  the  hye  crosse  a  halfpenny  and  suche  servnts  as  takyth  no  wage  to 
paye  after  ther  devocyon  as  schall  plesse  them  and  ther  masters." 

There  appears  little  doubt  but  that  some  similar  mode 
of  collecting  money  was  in  force  at  Eastbourne  in 
medieval  times. 


STEYNING  MARRIAGES,  &C,  DURING  THE 
COMMONWEALTH,  1653  TO  1658. 

Extracted  from  the  Steyning  Parish  Registers. 


By  W.  POWELL  BREACH. 


The  Little  Parliament,  u  The  Assembly  for  the  remark- 
ablest  purpose  who  have  ever  met  in  the  Modern  World," 
passed  an  Act,  which  has  been  previously  mentioned  in 
the  US.A.  Collections,"  as  to  the  registering  of  marriages, 
&c.  Hallam  says  the  great  number  of  dissenters  from 
the  established  religion  rendered  it  a  very  reasonable 
measure ;  anyhow  the  effect  of  it  was  to  make  Steyning 
a  veritable  marriage  market,  as  the  following  copy  of 
the  Parish  Registers  from  1653  to  1658  will  show.  The 
entries  are  given  as  they  occur  in  the  Registers,  in  which 
they  are  not  in  strict  chronological  order. 

Perhaps  the  power  of  the  Protector  was  on  the  wane, 
or  his  death  was  being  already  anticipated,  for  the  last 
entry  on  June  17,  1658,  appears  a  somewhat  defiant  one. 
No  further  marriage  entry  is  made  until  1659,  after 
which  those  entries  which  exist  are  few  and  undated  for 
some  time.  Maybe  the  minister  omitted  to  make  the 
entries ;  maybe  the  good  people  of  Steyning,  following 
the  Royal  example  of  their,  restored  King,  omitted  the 
ceremony. 
Sussex  :  — 

These  are  to  certifie  all  whome  it  may  concern  that  Joseph 
Buckoll  of  Stenninge  was  on  the  14th  day  of  October  1653  sworne 
and  approved  of  to  be  Register  for  ye  said  parish  before  mee 
John  Fagge,  Esqr,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  ye  said 
County.   Given  under  my  hand  the  day  and  yeare  before  menconed 

John  Fagge. 

1653.    Richard   Searle  and  Elizabeth  Tiler  both    of  this  Parish 
published  8:  15:  22  Octr.  married  30th  day. 
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1653.  Edward  Washer  of  this  parish  and  Mary  Tomson  of  New 
Shoram  pub'1  13.  20.  27  Nov.  married  27th  day 

Richard  Whit  &  Mary  Coxo  both  of  this  parish  published 
20.  27  Nov.  2  Decr.  married  16  Decr. 

John  Woolvin  of  this  parish  &  Ealce  Michell  of  East  Tarring 
published  9.  16.  23  of  Decr.  married  26  Decr. 

Richard  Turner  of  Bramber  &  Elizabeth  Giles  were  published 

27  Nov  9.  16.  Decr.  married  5  Jan. 

1654.  John  Backshall  &  Ann  Dimbelle  pub'1.  Feb.  12.  19.  26  married 

28  Feb. 

John  Turner  of  this  Parish  &  Mary  Campion  of  Counting  were 
pubd.  29  Jan.  5.  12.  Feb.  married  9  March. 

John  Whit  of  this  Parish  &  Mary  Crann  of  Worthing  pub. 
5.  12.  19  March  married  27  March. 

Edward  Cornford  of  Southover  &  Elizabeth  Pexley  of  this 
parish  pub.  19.  26  March  2  April  married  11th  day. 

Edward  Post  of  Lancing  and  Elizabeth  Hopkins  of  Sounting 
were  published  15.  22.  29  March  in  Stenning  Market  married  in 
Stenning  5th  of  April. 

John  Gravet  &  Jane  French  both  of  the  parish  of  Finden  were 
pubd.  31  May  7.  14.  June  in  this  market. 

John  Bonat  &  Luce  Houldin  were  pubd.  9.  16.  23  April  married 
18  May 

Richard  Putock  of  Heanvell  &  Elizabeth  Miller  of  this  parish 
were  pubd.  25  June  2.  9.  July. 

Francis  Bradford  of  Heanvell  &  Margaret  Washer  of  this 
Parish  were  pubd.  9.  16.  23  of  July. 
1654.    Sussex.  § 

These  are  to  testifie  that  I,  John  Fenwicke,  Esq :  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  by  Vertue  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  bearing  date  the  four  and  twentyth  day  of  August  in 
the  yeare  of  or  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  tiftie  and  three 
Intituled  an  Act  touching  marriages  and  the  registering  thereof 
have  marryed  John  Gatford  &  Mary  Bennett  both  of  this  psh 
having  been  by  Josepp  Buckoll  Register  thereof  three  several 
Lords'  days  asked  in  the  Church  there  as  by  his  certificate  to  me 
delivered  according  to  the  said  Act  did  appear.  Witness  my  hand 
the  nyne  and  twentyth  day  of  May  1654 

J:  Fenwicke. 

John  Roberts  of  the  parish  of  S*.  Clemans  and  Ann  Middleton 
of  this  parish  pubd.  23.  30  July  &  the  6th  of  August. 

Roger  Vinall  of  Cuckfield  and  Ann  Dungat  of  the  parish  of 
Worth  pubd.  in  this  market  2.  9.  16  August. 

William  Hurll  of  this  parish  and  Mary  Jup  of  Washington 
published  the  27  August  &  the  3.  10  of  Septr. 

John  Hutson  &  Mary  Plum  both  of  this  Parish  published  the 
same  time. 

William  Giles  of  this  parish  &  Mary  Whitingtun  of  West 
Grinsted  published  on  the  1st.  7.  14  of  October. 

Thomas  Edaridge  of  Slinfould  &  Jane  Penfould  of  Washington 
pub.  three  market  days  the  4.  11.  18  October. 
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1654.  John  Boacombe  &  Joanne Thoarnes  both  of  this  parish  published 
30th  October  &  the  5  &  12  of  November. 

William  Kichener  &  Susanna  Woods  both  of  this  parish  were 
published  the  5th.  12th  &  18th  of  November. 

Edward  Capon  of  Durington  &  Sarah  Hopkins  of  this  parish 
were  pubd.  the  19th  &  26th  of  Novr.  &  the  3rd  of  December. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burrell  of  Cuckfield  &  Mrs.  Joanne  Nurham  of 
Linfield  were  published  in  this  market  the  20  &  27  December  & 
the  3rd  of  Janiuari. 

Nicklos  Cooper  of  this  parish  and  Sarah  Carter  of  Neue 
Shorrom  were  published  the  10.  17.  24  December. 

1655.  John  Judden  &  Elizabeth  Boacombe  both  of  this  parish  were 
published  the  21.  28  Jan  &  4  of  Feb. 

Richard  Winsom  and  Ruth  Dungat  both  of  Eacomb  were 
published  in  this  market  21.  28  March  &  4  April. 

William  Morly  &  Timothy  (sic)  Wickhom  both  of  Cookfield 
were  published  in  this  market  4th.  11th.  18th.  April. 

Robert  Willkins  &  Joane  Plant  both  of  this  parish  were 
published  the  6.  13.  20  May. 

Abraham  Pellam  and  Pollina  Pellam  of  the  parish  of  Cookfield 
were  published  in  this  market  on  27  June  4.  11th  July 

Richard  Patching  &  Mary  Morle  were  published  the  1.  8.  15  of 
July. 

Richard  Hoatten  &  Sarah  Summers  were  pub.  the  1.  4.  8  July. 

John  Booker  of  Horsham  &  Elizabeth  Benbridge  of  this  parish 
published  15.  22.  29  July. 

John  Mockford  of  Brighthelmston  &  Elizabeth  Norden  of 
Wiston  were  published  in  this  market  on  the  22.  29  Aug  &  the 
fifth  September. 

Roger  Carver  of  this  parish  &  Elizabeth  Gooring  of  Lewes  in 
the  parish  of  Sfc.  Michaels  on  the  26th  Aug  &  2  &  9  Septr. 

Ralfe  Whin  of  this  parish  &  Barbary  Gallup  of  Wiston  were 
published  the  11.  18.  25  October. 

John  Seale  of  this  parish  and  Mary  Penf  ull  of  Arondell  were 
published  the  21.  28  Octr.  &  4  Novr. 

Robert  Carter  &  Ann  Steargis  both  of  this  parish  published  4. 
11.18ofNovr. 

Edward  Vinoll  &  Jane  Blashat  both  of  Cookfield  pubd.  14.  21. 
28  of  Novr. 

1656.  Richard  Starr  of  Slindon  &  Elizabeth  Bucher  of  Wikinhoult 
were  pubd.  the  5.  12.  19  of  Feb. 

Mr.  Richard  Killingbanke  of  Cookfield  &  Joane  Wooldridge  of 
the  same  parish  pubd.  12.  19.  26  Feb. 

John  Tishurst  &  Elizabeth  Myles  of  the  parish  of  Bolney 
published  14.  27  Feb  &  5th  March. 

John  Fairr  of  Washington  &  Margaret  Stasall  of  Facome  pubd. 
14.  27  Feb  &  the  twentyth  of  March. 

Henry  Forster  of  Chichester  &  Elizabeth  Holforde  of  Wiston 
pub.  12.  19.  26  March. 

Edward  Redley  of  the  parish  of  Worth  and  Elizabeth  Glluppe 
(sic)  of  Bolney  published  the  same  time. 
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1656.  John  Hurland  &  Mary  Burtenshell  both  of  the  parish  of  Bolnejf 
were  pub.  22  March  2.  9.  April. 

Thomas  Rankms  of  the  parish  of  Kimer  &  Arm  Newport  of 
Linfield  published  11.  18.  25  June. 

Johu  Groomos  of  this  parish  &  Elizabeth  Whittington  of  the 
parish  of  Beeding  were  pub'1.  21.  28  May. 

Richard  Pepper  of  the  parish  of  Cookfield  &  Elizabeth  Tomking 
of  the  parish  of  Linfield  were  pub1'.  18.  25  June  &  the  2.  July. 

Stephen  Buckoll  of  Preston  &  Sarah  Genner  of  Barcombe  in 
Sussex  wrere  published  25  June,  2  &  9  July. 

Mr.  Charles  Black  well,  Minister  of  this  parish  and  Mrs.  Rebeccah 
Morle  of  the  parish  of  Bersted  both  in  Sussex  were  published 
the  2.  9,  1G  July. 

Mr.  John  Benton  of  the  parish  of  Kirford  &  Mrs.  Ann  Russell 
of  the  parish  of  Wiston  were  published  the  16.  23.  .30  July. 

John  Lidbetter  of  this  parish  &  Joane  Swane  of  Bramber  were 
published  23.  27.  30  July. 

Walter  Lane  of  Preston  &  Joane  Bridger  of  Lancing  were 
pub'1.  23.  30  July  &  6.  August. 

John  Watterman  &  Jane  Blunden  both  of  this  parish  were  pubd. 
20.  27,  July  &  3  August. 

Richard  Pockny  &  Jane  Gravat  both  of  this  parish  were  pubd. 
9  July  3  Aug  &  10  August. 

William  Yearall  of  Woodmancoat  &  Mary  Gearing  of  the 
parish  of  Aburton  were  pub.  3.  10.  17  Septr. 

1656.  John  Bushap  &  Susan  Jonson  both  of  the  parish  of  Heanvell 
published  the  10.  17.  24  September. 

John  Gilbirte  of  the  parish  of  Tarring  &  Elizabeth  Tilly  of 
Goring  were  pubd.  the  2.  8.  15  October. 

John  Eazellgren  of  Aburton  &  Joane  French  of  Washington 
were  published  8.  15.  22  October. 

John  Blackfan  of  this  parish  &  Elizabeth  Durrant  of  Petersfield 
were  published  the  8.  15.  22  October. 

John  Pickham  of  Albourn  &  Mary  Smead  of  Heanvell  were 
pubd.  22.  29  Octr.  &  5  Nov1. 

John  Knowles  &  Mary  Clarkson  both  of  this  parish  were  pubd. 
5.  12.  9  Novr. 

Richard  Hylls  of  Goring  &  Susan  of  this  parish  were 

published  22.  29  Octr.  5  of  November. 

Walter  Gattford  of  Wiston  &  Mary  Harris  of  Shipley  were 
pubd.  12.  19.  20  Novr. 

Anthony  Morey  of  Houghton  &  Elizabeth  Chase  of  Tongmer 
published  same  time. 

Henry  Whymark  of  this  parish  &  Mary  Ranalls  of  New  Shorem 
were  published  12.  19.  26  Novr. 

Richard  Tilly  &  Jane  Pellatt  both  of  this  parish  pubd.  

November. 

Edward  Booker  &  Ma^  Winchester  both  of  the  Parish  of 
Hove  were  pubd.  31  Decr  &  7.  14  Jan. 

1657.  William  Boodley  of  Heanvell  &  Mary  Thomas  of  Woodmancoat 
were  pub.  7.  21.  28  Eeb. 
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On  a  separate  sheet  are  the  following  entries : 

John  Blackfan  of  Stenning  &  Elizabeth  Durrant  of  Hamshear 
were  married  by  Richard  Knowles  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
1656.    Walter  Gattford  of  Wiston  &  Mary  Harris  of  Shiply  were 
married  the  first  day  of  1656  by  Edward  Michell  Justice  of 

the  Peace. 

1656.  John  Knowles  &  Margaret  Clarkson  of  the  parish  of  Steaning 
were  married  the  day  of  December  by  John  Fagge  Esq  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  said  County  in  the  presence  of 
John  Buckoll  and  Thomas  Groome  of  the  said  parish  of  Steaning. 

1657.  Henry  Whymark  of  Steaning  &  Mary  Ranalls  of  New  Shoram 
in  the  County  of  Sussex  were  married  before  John  Fagge  Esq  : 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  said  County  with  witnesses 
Henry  Tomson  &  Eichard  Ranalls  given  under  the  hand  &  scale 
of  the  said  Justice  of  the  Peace  the  first  of  Jan.  1656  (1657) 

1654.  John  Hutson  of  Steaning  &  Mary  Plum  of  the  same  parish 
were  married  the  2nd  day  of  October  in  the  yeare  1654  by  Edward 
Cooke  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Sussex 
in  the  presence  of  William  Plum  &  Thomas  Carter.    Given  &c  &c. 

1657.  Richard  Gatts  &  Margaret  Durant  both  of  this  parish  were 
married  in  the  parish  of  Tarring  in  the  County  of  Sussex  by 
Edward  Cooke  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  County  in  the 
presence  of  Edward  Washer  &  Thomas  Pratt  both  of  the  parish 
of  Steaning  on  the  7th  of  May  in  the  year  1657.  Given  under  the 
hand  &  Seale  of  the  aforesaid  Justice  of  the  Peace,  published 
25  March  5.  12  April. 

Thomas  Blunden  &  Ann  Harvie  both  of  this  parish  was  married 
the  4th  of  May  in  the  year  1657  by  John  Fagge  Esq  of  Wiston  in 
Sussex  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  said  County  in  the  presence  of 
Richard  Patching  &  Joseph  Buckoll  both  of  the  parish  of  Steaning 
given  under  the  hand  and  Seale  of  the  said  Justice  at  Wiston. 

1656.  Charles  Scardefield  of  the  Parish  of  Poling  &  Mary  Crach  of 
the  parish  of  Bersted  were  pubd  25  Feb.  3  &  10  March  1656. 

Thomas  Blunden  &  Ann  Harvie  both  of  this  parish  were  pubd. 
10.  17.  24  March  1656. 

Gilbirte  Addkins  of  the  parish  of  Cowfold  &  Ann  Charman  of 
Shirmanbery  pub.  the  same  time. 

1657.  Richard  Petters  of  Heanville  and  Susan  Allen  of  Hove  were 
published  1.  8.  15  April. 

Thomas  Terry  &  Margaret  Snelling  both  of  the  parish  of 
Heanvell  were  pubd.  15.  22.  29  April. 

Thomas  Gattfell  of  Wiston  &  Elizabeth  Dumbrell  of   

pubd.  3.  10.  17  June. 

Richard  Pellat  of  this  parish  &  Jane  Compon  of  Wattersfield' 
were  pubd.  &  5  July. 

John  Pellat  &  Ann  Bearnard  both  of  this  parish  were  pubd. 
29  July.  5  &  12  August. 

Edward  Taby  &  Mary  Coale  both  of  the  parish  of  Neutimber 
pubd.  11.  17.  26  Aug. 

i  2 
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1057.  Thomas  Annsloy  & Mary  IIorHloy  both  of  the  parish  of  IToaiivoll 
were  pub'1.  20  Aug  2.  9  Sept*. 

John  Whymark  of  Iloanvoll  &  Ann  Ilydder  of  Woodmancoat 
wero  pub'1.  30  Sopf.  7.  14.  ()ctr. 

Samuel  Parson  of  Warnam  &  Mary  Woolger  of  Horsom  were 
pub'1,  the  same  time. 

Richard  Legat  &  Elizabeth  Neuwark  both  of  this  parish  were 
pub11.  11.  14.  21  October. 

George  Stoat  &  Joane  Coxe  both  of  this  parish  were  pub.  14. 
21.  28  October. 

Richard  Child  of  this  parish  &  Rachell  Bucher  of  Heanvell 
were  pubd.  the  21.  28  Oct  &  4  Novr. 

Antony  Shariock  &  Mary  Cafinge  both  of  Heanvell  pub.  28 
Octr.  4.  11.  Novr. 

Antony  Leech  of  Lancing  &  Elizabeth  Watterman  of  this  parish 
pubd.  25  Novr.  &  2.  9.  Decr. 

John  Francis  &  Mary  Runalls  both  of  this  parish  pubd.  9.  13. 
16  Decr. 

Henry  Blackfan  of  Ashurst  &  Elizabeth  Butcher  of  Heanvell 
pub  25  Nov.  2.  9.  Decr. 

Robert  Bearnard  &  Sarah  Bosell  both  of  the  parish  of  Chiltington 
pub  25  &  10.  17  Decr. 

Henry  Blackfan  of  Ashurst  &  Elizabeth  Butcher  of  Heanvell 
were  married  by  Richard  Allen  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Ashurst 
given  under  his  hand  the  10th  of  December  1657. 

Mickall  Parson  of  Ashurst  &  Tomsona  Chizick  of  Facome 
(now  Thakeham)  were  pubd.  16.  23.  30  Decr. 
1658.    William  Harris  of  Wiston  &  Elizabeth  Roker  of  Heanvell 
were  pubd.  the  10.  17.  24  Feb. 

Thomas  Jupp  of  Ashington  &  Sarah  Richards  of  Liminster  in 
Sussex  were  pub.  3.  10.  17  March. 

Richard  Lidbetter  of  this  parish  &  Elizabeth  Houard  of 
Chichester  were  pubd.  5.  12.  19  May. 

John  "Washer  &  Elizabeth  Tayeller  both  of  this  parish  were 
pub.  17.  23.  30  May. 

Thomas  Penfould  of  Shiply  &  Ann  Dufell  of  West  Grinsted 
were  pubd.  26  May  3.  &  9  June. 

J ohn  Hooker  of  this  parish  &  Izabell  Standen  of  Kimer  were 
pub.  17.  23.  30  May. 

John  Hooker  of  this  psh  &  Izabell  Standen  of  Kimer  were 
married  by  Charles  Blackwell  Minister  of  Steaning  in  the  said 
parish  Church  of  Steaning  on  the  17th  of  June  1658. 
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THE  LOW  SIDE  WINDOWS  OF  SUSSEX 
CHURCHES. 


By  PHILIP  MAINWARING  JOHNSTON. 


( Continued  from  Vol.  XLI.) 

Before  breaking  fresh  ground  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  apology,  an 
acknowledgment,  and  a  few  corrections  and  amplifica- 
tions of  the  matter  contained  in  my  former  paper  in 
Vol.  XLI. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  statement  (p.  160)  that  the 
name  "  Low  Side  Window"  did  not  once  occur  in  our 
Society's  "Collections."  In  making  it  I  had  carefully 
searched  both  indices  and  volumes,  but  the  single 
mention  of  this  feature  in  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  54,  had 
escaped  my  notice.  It  occurs  in  the  account  by  a  lately 
deceased  and  much  respected  member  of  this  Society, 
the  Rev.  Henry  John  Rush,  M.A.,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information  recently  supplied. 
There  is  a  melancholy  appropriateness  in  making  this 
acknowledgment  at  the  present  time.  I  shall  refer  in 
the  course  of  this  paper  to  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Rush. 

This  seems  the  fitting  place  to  make  a  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  kind  assistance  that  has  been  rendered 
to  me,  especially  by  members  of  this  Society,  in  response 
to  my  appeal  for  information  as  to  the  existence  of  Low 
Side  Windows  in  the  County  of  Sussex.  I  shall  do  so 
individually  as  I  come  to  specific  examples  of  these 
openings,  but  I  cannot  refrain  here  from  expressing  in 
a  collective  sense  the  gratification  with  which  I  have 
received  much  kindly  rendered  help  and  information  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  study.  My  thanks  are  due  in  particular 
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whether  grooved  or  rebated,  were  filled  with  thin  oak 
frames  and  shutters  and  filled  with  glass  only  in  the 
upper  part;  the  lower  part  being  divided  from  the  upper 
by  a  wooden  bar  or  transome  and  fitted  with  a  solid 
shutter  to  open,  corresponding  to  the  treatment  still 
existing  in  eases  of  stone-transomed  openings,  of  which 
an  example  is  given  under  Ardingly  Church  (post).  I 
expressed  this  opinion  in  a  foot  note  at  the  end  of  my 
last  article  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
my  suggestion  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Dry  den,  who 
instances  rebated  window  openings  "  in  the  Nunnery 
Chapel,  Iona,"  where  "the  nails  remain  which  held  the 
frame."  It  may  be  well  here  to  give  the  opinion  of  so 
eminent  an  authority  upon  the  question  of  what  low  side 
windows  were  used  for.  In  a  recent  letter  Sir  H. 
Dryden  says:  "It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  thing 
is  used  for  one  purpose,  it  is  not  used  for  another.  I 
think  they  (low  side  windows)  were  used  for  ventilation, 
lepers,  confession,  excommunicated  people,  but  certainly 
not  for  bell-ringing.  ...  I  feel  sure  that  all  had  a 
part  or  the  whole  open  to  the  air  and  grated  or  shuttered. 
I  think  many  have  had  transoms  and  that  these  have 
been  cut  away."  As  to  these  windows  at  Lancing,  it 
only  remains  to  add  that  the  one  in  the  north  wall  is  set 
6-in.  higher  from  the  floor  than  that  on  the  south,  and 
that  many  stones  bearing  Norman  axe  marks  are  worked 
up  in  the  construction  of  the  latter.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Trans-Norman  porch,  the  whole  church — nave, 
aisles,  chancel  and  central  tower — appears  to  have  been 
restored  or  re-constructed  in  the  period  of  transition  from 
Early  English  to  Decorated.  The  central  tower,  close 
adjoining  to  the  two  low  side  windows,  is  wholly  of  that 
date  (1280-1300),  as  are  the  windows  themselves.  A 
sanctus  bell  could  thus  have  been-  hung  and  rung  in  the 
central  tower  much  more  conveniently  than  from  the 
low  side  windows. 

Coombes. — The  reference  to  a  low  side  window  at  this 
church  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  quoted  in  my 
former  paper,  did  not  prepare  me  for  the  very  valuable 
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examples — for  there  are  two — which  I  found  on  myrecerif 
visit  to  this  interesting  little  church.  There  are  so  many 
points  worthy  of  notice  about  these  openings  that  I  have 
made  three  drawings  to  accompany  this  description.  Hut 
to  begin  with  the  church :  it  has  somehow  managed  to 
escape  the  wave  of  "  restoration  "  which,  with  such  very 
mixed  results,  has  swept  over  Sussex,  and,  although 
church- wardenized  and  smothered  in  whitewash,  pre- 
serves a  delightful  air  of  antiquity.  It  consists  of  nave 
and  chancel,  with  no  external  mark  of  separation,  although 
internally  a  massive  Early  Norman  arch  divides  the  two. 
There  is  a  picturesque  sixteenth  century  porch  to  the 
south  door,  which,  with  the  body  of  the  fabric,  belongs 
to  the  Norman  period.  Several  windows  and  a  priest's 
door  in  that  style  also  remain ;  but,  besides  the  insertion 
of  some  elegant  trefoil-headed  windows  (circa  1270)  late 
in  the  Early  English  period,  the  walls  have  been  pierced 
with  larger  traceried  and  mullioned  openings  in  the 
Perpendicular  and  Tudor  styles.  Two  of  these  Perpen- 
dicular windows  appear  in  the  drawing  given  as  the 
frontispiece  to  this  paper,  and  under  the  westernmost,  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  occurs  the  low  side  opening 
to  which  allusion  was  made  in  my  former  paper. 

The  material  chiefly  used  in  the  dressings  of  windows, 
&c.;  in  the  earlier  work  of  the  church  is  Caen  stone,  but 
the  Perpendicular  masons  employed  a  hard  green  sand- 
stone, akin  to  the  Peigate  and  Gatton  firestone,  dug  out 
from  the  chalk,  and  of  this  the  curious  circular  opening 
under  the  sill  of  one  of  the  Perpendicular  windows  is 
constructed.  Both  inside  and  out  window  and  opening 
bear  evidence  of  the  same  date  (circa  1390),  and,  as  the 
accompanying  plan  shows,  have  been  squeezed  in  between 
the  Norman  priest's  door  and  chancel  arch.  The  circular 
hole,  which  would  have  been  rather  over  a  foot  in  diameter 
when  unblocked,  was  filled  up  at  the  Eeformation,  as 
was  also  the  lower  half  of  the  low  window  adjoining 
the  chancel  arch  on  its  other  side.  And  it  still  retains 
the  original  yellow  plastering,  upon  which  the  person 
employed  to  do  the  work  has  scored,  in  the  wet  plaster, 
the  outline  of  the  iron  bars  that  remain  underneath,  and 
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has  also  scratched  four  rude  crosses,  as  though  by  way  of 
protest  against  a  sacrilegious  act.  On  the  interior,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  drawing,  the  sill  of  the  window 
over  has  been  cat  down  so  as  to  form  a  niche  or  recess, 

Low  ftide  Window,  Coomfoea. 


Blocked 


terminating  in  a  lower  sill  2-ft.  5~in.  from  the  chancel 
floor,  and  in  this  recess  is  set  the  circular  opening.  It  is 
probable  that  the  shutter  fitted  into  the  splayed  rebate 
on  the  inside  (see  plan),  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  hinge- 
hook  ;  it  may,  however,  be  buried  in  the  plaster.  One 
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of  the  stones  on  the  outside  jamb  of  the  priest's  door 
bears  three  sundial  markings.  Only  one  circle  is  really 
distinct,  and  this  is  but  partially  divided  into  rays. 

I  drew  attention  in  my  former  contribution  on  this 
subject  (Vol.  XLL,  p.  176)  to  several  of  these  dial 
markings  occurring  in  connection  with  low  side  windows, 
and  I  shall  note  the  existence  of  other  instances  in  the 
course  of  this  article.  Whether  they,  and  the  many 
others  met  with  at  large  on  the  walls  of  our  ancient 
churches,  served  any  purpose  of  measuring  time  is 
questioned,  so  far  as  the  majority  is  concerned,  by  some 
eminent  authorities.  In  my  belief  they  are,  if  not 
working  dials,  at  least  toy  ones. 

The  second  low  side  window  in  this  church  is,  I  think, 
about  a  century  earlier  than  the  one  we  have  just  been 
considering.  Its  jambs,  sill  and  head  (the  latter  much 
eroded  by  the  weather)  are  in  Caen  stone,  like  the 
Norman  and  thirteenth  century  features  of  the  church, 
and  some  stones  are  hatched  with  Norman  tool  marks, 
as  though  old  material  re-used.    The  opening  measures 

1-  ft.  5-in.  wide  by  2-ft.  7-in.  high  (the  lower  half  being 
blocked  with  flints),  and  still  retains  its  iron  stancheon 
and  cross  bars ;  a  rebate  for  the  shutter  is  almost  hidden 
behind  the  internal  plaster.    The  outside  sill  is  only 

2-  ft.  8-in.  from  the  ground,  and  about  4-ft.  4-in.  from  the 
nave  floor.  The  internal  opening,  which  stands  under  a 
rough  arched  recess  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  chancel 
arch  and  the  nave  walls,  is  partially  covered  by  panelling, 
so  that  only  the  upper  part  is  visible ;  features  of  interest 
to  the  antiquary  may  thus  be  hidden.  An  oak  lintel 
forms  the  inside  head.  These  two  low  side  windows 
may  have  been  in  closer  communication  formerly,  as 
there  are  traces  of  an  opening,  now  blocked  up,  in  the 
thick  wall  of  the  chancel  arch  that  separates  them. 

Edburton. — The  two  low  side  windows  at  this  church 
are  almost  as  interesting  as  those  last  described.  I  was 
only  able  in  my  first  paper  to  record,  on  someone  else's 
authority,  the  bare  fact  of  their  existence.  Since  that 
appeared  in  print  Mr.  Whitley  has  very  kindly  paid  a  visit 
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to  the  church  and  furnished  mo  with  some  particulars] 
among  which  was  the  fact  that  a  dial  mark  appeared  on 
the  stonowork  of  the  north  window ;  and  I  subsequently 
found  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  church  myself  and 
taking  some  sketches  and  photographs. 

The  church  consists  of  western  tower,  nave  with  south 
porch,  north  transept  and  chancel,  and  possesses,  among 
other  features  of  interest,  a  leaden  font,  described  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Andre.1  Portions  of  the  walling  have 
probably  been  retained  from  an  earlier  edifice  on  this 
site,  but  the  church  must  have  assumed  its  present  form 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  features 
of  the  north  transept  are  slightly  later  than  this  date, 
and  the  west  window  of  the  tower  is  a  good  specimen  of 
Early  Perpendicular,  identical  with  the  chancel  windows 
of  that  period  in  Poynings  hard  by. 

Better  examples  of  the  low  side  window,  as  contrasted 
with  ordinary  windows,  could  hardly  be  found  than  these 
miniature  lancets  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
chancel.  In  point  of  size  they  seem  like  toys,  compared 
with  the  windows  proper  on  either  side,  and  the  com- 
parison is  the  more  valuable  when  we  realise  that  both 
windows  and  low  side  windows  are  of  the  same  date 
(circa  1260).  Both  the  latter  are  illustrated  as  fully  as 
possible,  and  the  dimensions,  which  are  the  same  in  both 
cases,  are  figured  on  the  sketches.  Yellow  sandstone 
is  the  material  chiefly  used  for  the  windows  and  other 
stonework,  but  some  pieces  of  hard  chalk  and  of  dark 
brown  sandstone  are  used  here  and  there  with  picturesque 
effect.  It  is  on  a  piece  of  the  former,  occurring  in  the 
western  jamb  of  the  north  low  side  window,  that  the 
sundial  noticed  by  Mr.  Whitley  appears.  Possibly,  as 
Mr.  Whitley  thinks,  this  stone  is  not  in  its  original 
position.  Dials  are  to  be  found  scratched  on  stones  in 
the  northern  walls  of  churches,  but  the  south  side  is  much 
more  usual,  and  several  may  be  seen  on  the  south  face  of 
the  eastern  quoin  of  the  porch  at  Edburton.  One  of 
these  is  not  dissimilar  to  a  very  interesting  example  from 

1  "Leaden  Fonts  in  Sussex,"  by  J.  Lewis  Andre,  F.S.A.,  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol. 
XXXIL,  p.  75. 
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Lincolnshire,  figured  here  by  kind  permission  of  Sir 
Henry  Dryden;2  the  other  here  shown  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection  as  being"  found  on  the  jamb  of  a  low  side 
window.    The  former,  with  its  regular  divisions  and 


Roman  numerals,  at  least  proves  that  such  dials  were 
sometimes  cut  to  record  the  hours.  Sir  Henry  says  of 
these  two  that  they  are  on  the  outside  of  the  south  wall 

2  "  Dials  on  the  Church  of  Covenham  St.  Mary,  near  Louth,"  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  Bart.  ("Associated  Diocesan  Architectural  Societies'  Reports  "). 
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of  the  chancel,  the  centres  of  the  circles  being  only 
2-ft.  8-in.  apart.  That  on  the  east  jamb  of  a  south  low  side 
window,  apparently  of  fourteenth  century  date,  is  more 
neatly  cut  than  in  most  cases.  The  other  would  seem  to 
be  the  earlier.  A  wooden  gnomon  was  probably  fixed 
in  the  central  hole,  which  was  found  to  be  2^-in.  deep  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  face,  and  to  contain  a 
fragment  of  wood  with  lime  on  it. 


XLII.  K 
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Kingston-by-Sea. — There  is  no  low  side  window  at 
this  church,  but  what  lias  been  mistaken  for  one  is  worthy 
of  some  notiee.  I  refer  to  a  small  rectangular  opening, 
now  blocked  up,  adjoining  a  narrow  doorway  of  early 
thirteenth  century  date,  also  blocked,  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel.  It  is  1-ft.  1^-in.  high  and  7-in.  wide,  and  is 
rebated  for  a  shutter,  the  sill  being  about  3-ft.  from  the 
chancel  floor.  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  this  opening 
until  I  examined  the  outside  wall.  I  then  found  the  marks 
of  a  pent  roof  against  a  neighbouring  buttress  and  other 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  small  lean-to  building  having 
adjoined  the  chancel  on  the  north.  This,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  one  of  those  once  numerous  ' '  anker- 
holds,"  or  anchorite's  cells,  of  which  we  have  a  few  examples 
still  remaining,  usually  on  the  north  side  of  churches,  but 
sometimes  found  in  other  situations.3  Another  instance 
that  has  recently  come  under  my  notice  is  to  be  found 
adjoining  the  tower  at  the  western  end  of  the  north  aisle 
of  Hartlip  Church,  Kent.  I  shall  refer  to  the  subject  of 
these  cells  for  recluses  or  anchorites  at  a  later  point  in  my 
paper,  as  I  conceive  that  the  openings  in  their  walls  have 
much  in  common  with  low  side  windows,  both  in  their 
appearance  and  in  the  use,  or  uses,  for  which  they  were 
constructed. 

Hangleton. — I  am  able  to  supplement  the  scanty 
notice  of  the  low  side  window  at  this  church  in  my  last 
paper  with  the  accompanying  sketches  and  particulars 
taken  at  a  recent  visit.  The  building  is  small  and  plain, 
consisting  of  chancel,  nave  and  western  tower.  There 
are  traces  of  ancient  colour  decoration  under  the  thick 
coating  of  whitewash  inside.  The  floor  levels  rise  con- 
siderably from  west  to  east.  The  walls  of  the  nave  are 
built  of  large  flints,  disposed  herring-bone-wise ; 4  and 

3  There  is  every  probability  that  an  anchorite's  cell  once  existed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  at  Rustington  Chnrch,  some  miles  further  west  on  the  Sussex 
coast.  There  is  a  large  space  of  blank  wall  with  a  peculiar  square  opening  therein 
near  the  east  end  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  the  Eector,  the  Rev.  E.  Stansfield,  that 
foundations  exist  in  the  churchyard  adjoining. 

4  This  herring-bone  flintwork  resembles  that  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of 
Ovingdean  (see  the  illustrations  in  my  former  paper,  Vol.  XLL,  p.  180).  The 
date  of  both  is  probably  about  1050  a.d.  The  herring-bone  work  at  Westhampnet, 
Rumboldswyke  and  Eastergate  may  be  even  earlier  ;  it  is  constructed  of  Roman 
bricks.  That  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Ford  Church  (Vol.  XLL,  p.  169) 
is  also  in  flints. 
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the  head  of  a  very  small  pre-Conquest  window  still 
remains,  high  up  in  the  south  wall ;  there  are  also  plain, 
round-headed  doorways  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  nave.  The  head  of  that  on  the  south  has  been 
altered,  but  both  seem  to  be  part  of  the  original  work. 
The  chancel,  however,  presents  no  such  early  features. 
It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  low  side  window  in  the  south  wall  is  of 
this  date,  as  also  is  a  window  of  similar  size  and  design, 
set  higher  in  the  wall,  to  the  eastward.  The  stonework 
of  these  is  modern,  but,  presumably,  a  restoration  of  that 
which  was  here  in  1854,5  and  very  incongruous  the  new 
work  in  Bath  stone  looks  beside  the  old  grey  chalk  stone 
quoin  hard  by.  There  is  no  rebate  for  a  shutter  in  the 
present  stonework ;  this  may  have  existed  originally  and 
not  have  been  reproduced  in  the  "  restoration." 

Pat cham.  —  This  church  has  been  restored  and 
re-restored  till  hardly  anything  ancient  remains.  Its 
Early  Norman  chancel  arch,  with  the  painting  of  the 
Doom — also  restored,  but  I  believe  with  some  regard  to 
the  original — is  the  most  interesting  feature  left  in  the 
building.6  There  are  two  low  side  windows,  north  and 
south  of  the  chancel.  That  on  the  north  is  set  a  few 
inches  higher  in  the  wall  than  the  other.  The  two  are 
generally  similar  in  design,  and  evidently  date  from  about 
1300  a.d.  Modern  plastering  and  cemented  stonework 
make  it  uncertain  as  to  whether  these  windows  were  ever 
rebated  for  a  shutter.  Assuming  the  contrary,  they  belong 
to  a  somewhat  puzzling  class  of  low  side  window,  in 
which  the  jambs  would  appear  to  have  been  grooved  all 
the  way  down  for  glazing  from  the  date  of  construction. 
In  such  cases,  however,  I  have  the  support  of  Sir  Henry 
Dryden's  valuable  opinion  in  thinking  that  the  shutter — 
if  not  of  wood  in  a  wooden  frame  fixed  into  the  glazing 

5  "  Archaeological  Journal,"  Vol.  XI.,  p.  36.  No  county  has  suffered  more 
from  injudicious  and  unsympathetic  church  restoration  than  Sussex  ;  e.g.,  this 
use  of  Bath  stone,  instead  of  the  replacing  of  old  work  with  similar  stone  to  the 
original,  such  as  Caen,  sandstone  or  chalk. 

6  See  the  "Archaeological  Journal,"  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  p.  80.  It  is  a  reproach 
to  the  "  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections  "  that  no  description  or  illustration  of 
this  curious  painting  exists  therein. 
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groove — may  have  been 
represented  by  an  iron 
casement,  glazed  like  the 
rest  of  the  window,  but 
made  to  open,  in  the 
manner  still  commonly 
seen  in  old  and  new 
domestic  work.  That 
opening  iron  casements, 
though  not  commonly 
used,  did  exist  in  pre- 
Reformation  times  in  eccle- 
siastical, as  well  as  secular, 
buildings  is  certain  from 
the  few  examples  yet 
remaining.  Such  case- 
ments are  to  be  found  in 
two  or  three  low  side  win- 
dows— one,  for  instance, 
in  Eynsford  Church,  Kent, 
the  window  itself  being  a 
beautiful  example  of  early 
Decorated,  with  a  stone 
transom  e — and  even  if 
they  be  not  original,  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  they  have  replaced  wooden  shutters 
which  filled  the  iron  rebated  frame  in  the  first  instance. 


Street.  —  The  statement  in  Hussev 


Churches  of 


Kent,  Sussex  and  Surrey,"  quoted  in  my  last  paper,  that 
a  blocked  low  side  window  still  existed  in  the  chancel, 
proved  on  a  recent  visit  to  be  ancient  history,  as  this 
church  has  been  rebuilt,  or  nearly  so,  since  the  book  was 
written.  Not  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  low  side  window 
is  now  to  be  seen. 

Isfield.  —  My  friend  Mr.  Boy  son  has  verified  by 
personal  inspection  the  supposition  I  had  ventured  in 
Vol.  XLI.j  on  the  authority  of  a  photograph,  that  the 
westernmost  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  was 
a  low  side  window.    Mr.  Boyson  writes:  "It  is  a  very 
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nice  example,  with  transome,"  and  adds  that  from  the 
Shirley  chapel,  forming  a  transept  on  the  south  side  and 
of  the  same  date  as  the  chancel,  there  is  "  a  hagioscope 
on  a  line  to  the  altar  and  coming  out  by  the  low  side 
window."  A  photograph  of  Isfield  Church,  showing 
this  window,  appeared  opposite  p.  232  in  Vol.  XLI.  of 
these  "  Collections."  7 

Tarring  Neville. — This  is  a  quaint  and  interesting 
little  church,  all  in  one  style — Early  English  —  and  but 
little  altered,  save  for  the  insertion  of  one  or  two  Perpen- 
dicular windows,  since  its  original  construction.  It 
consists  of  a  low  tower,  with  the  squat  "  Sussex  cap  "  of 
oak  shingles,  so  characteristic  of  the  locality,  nave  and 
low  south  aisle  under  one  long  roof,  porch,  and  an 
unusually  long  chancel,  which  retains  most  of  its  original 
features.  Among  these  the  small  lancets,  single  and 
coupled,  the  double  aumbry  in  the  north  wall  and  a 
curious  piscina  in  the  south — all  in  excellent  preservation 
— are  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  low  side  window  is 
in  the  usual  place,  close  to  the  chancel  arch  on  the  south 
side.  On  the  outside  its  character  is  wholly  concealed 
under  a  smooth  coat  of  Georgian  stucco,  which  almost 
entirely  covers  the  walls  of  the  church.  No  stonework 
remains  to  indicate  its  original  form,  and  the  opening 
has  been  made  square,  with  a  keystone  in  stucco  at  the 
top,  and  fitted  with  an  iron  casement  and  plain  wooden 
window  frame.  The  interior  aspect,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration,  gives  but  little  more  of  an  idea  as  to 
what  the  form  and  date  of  the  external  aj3erture  may 
have  been.  From  various  indications  (among  which  are 
the  remains  of  the  hollow-moulded  jambs  shown  in  my 
drawing)  I  incline  to  place  the  date  of  this  example  as 
later  than  that  of  the  Early  English  wall  in  which  it 
stands  by  some  eighty  years,  i.e.,  at  about  1300  a.d. 

7  This  photograph  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  by  the  author  of  the  paper  it 
illustrates  ("  An  Epitaph  for  the  Tomb  of  Lady  Gundrada."  By  C.  Leeson 
Prince,  F.R.A.S.),  and  shows  the  church  as  before  restoration.  I  have  remarked 
in  my  last  paper  on  the  combination  of  squint  and  low  side  window  sometimes 
found  (Vol.  XLL,  pp.  163,  194).  Since  the  remarks  I  then  made  were  written  I 
have  also  visited  several  Northamptonshire  churches  where  the  conjunction  of 
these  two  features  occurs,  e.g.,  Courtenhall  and  Fawsley. 


Tarring 
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The  internal  sill  is  flat 
and  has  boon  coatod 
with  modern  plaster, 
while  the  wall  below  is 
hidden  by  the  chancel 
seating.  One  cannot, 
therefore,  do  more  than 
suspect  the  existence 
beneath  these  of  a  sill- 
niche  such  as  I  have 
drawn  attention  to  in 
the  very  similar  con- 
temporary window  at 
Botolphs.8  The  original 
external  sill  level  would 
be  about  2-ft.  9-in.  from 
the  trench  outside,  but 
the  ground  has  evidently 
risen  somewhat. 

Alciston. — A  per- 
sonal visit  has  confirmed 
my  statement  of  the 
existence  of  a  low  side 
window  at  this  church — 
a  simple  structure,  con- 
sisting of  chancel,  nave 
and  north  porch,  of 
Early  Norman  date, 
with  Early  English  and 
Perpendicular  inser- 
tions. The  low  side 
window,  on  the  south 
side,  is  a  tall,  single-light 
opening  with  a  cinque- 
foiled  head,  in  the  last- 
named  style ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  only 
a  re -fashioning  of  an 
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"  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XLL,  p.  175. 
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earlier  window,  the  stones  being  chiefly  Caen.  I  was 
only  able  at  my  visit  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  outside 
of  this  window,  but  Mr.  Boyson  has  since  furnished  me 
with  a  photograph  and  measurements  taken  from  the 
inside,  which  show  the  window  to  have  a  flat  segmental- 
arched  head.  There  is  no  other  window  in  this  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  but  a  blocked  priest's  door-way 
adjoins  it  to  the  eastward.  This  is  another  instance  of 
the  absence  of  stone  rebates  in  a  low  side  window — a 
peculiarity  I  have  attempted  to  account  for  in  dealing 
with  the  Lancing  and  Patcham  examples.  Mr.  Boyson 
reminds  me  that  Alciston  was  an  appanage  of  Battle 
Abbey,  and  close  to  the  church  are  buildings  of  a  monastic 
character,  including  an  ancient  dove-cot.  There  is  also 
an  early  clergy -house. 

Wilmington. — The  church  here  has  very  interesting 
remains  of  Norman  work  in  its  chancel,9  as  wrell  as  a 
specimen  of  every  other  style,  down  to  the  recent 
restoration  work,  which,  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  record, 
instead  of  having  detracted  from,  has  enhanced  the 
archaeological  interest  of  the  building.  0  si  sic  omnes ! 
The  low  side  window  is  about  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  (over  3-ft.  thick),  and  is  of  Decorated 
date  [circa  1320),  the  design  and  workmanship  being 
alike  excellent.  Externally  the  window  breaks  into  a 
Norman  quoin.  Excepting  the  external  head,  with  its 
graceful  ogee  curves,  which  is  wrought  in  Eastbourne 
rock,  a  hard  greenish  sandstone,  the  stone  used  in  the 
construction  of  this  window  is  Caen,  the  remains  of 
earlier  Norman  masonry  re- worked  ;  many  of  the  stones 
are  pink  from  the  action  of  fire.  Built  into  the  external 
wall  to  the  east  of  the  window  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  of  Norman  date.  Here  we  have  another 
example  of  a  low  side  window  without  stone  rebating  for 
a  shutter.  Among  other  points  to  be  noted  are — The 
circular  escoinson  arch  on  the  inside,  very  bold  and 
graceful  (this  also  occurs  in  a  low  side  window  of  similar 
date  and  character  at  Denton,  post) ;  the  flat  inner  sill ; 


y  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  18. 
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the  nearness  to  floor  and  ground  of  the  whole  window 
(its  outer  sill  is  only  2-ft.  11-in.  from  the  Norman  plinth, 
and  the  ground  is  now  a  foot  above  that) ;  and  the  remains 
of  a  stone  bench-table  on  the  inside,  which  originally! 
ran  round  the  walls  of  the  chancel.  This  feature  occurs 
in  conjunction  with  a  north  low  side  window,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  step  up  to  the  sill-seat,  in  Garway  Church, ! 
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Herefordshire,  a  building  which,  like  Wilmington,  was 
monastic  as  well  as  parochial.  These  bench-tables  have 
been  so  generally  destroyed  that  a  Sussex  example  is 
worth  noting.  A  well-preserved  instance  occurs  in  the 
very  interesting  ruined  church  at  Treyford,  in  this  county, 
and  another  in  Chipstead  Church,  Surrey.10 

Warbleton. — The  low  side  window  here  is  well  worth 
a  more  detailed  description  than  the  bare  record  of  its 
existence,  which  was  all  I  could  furnish  in  my  last  paper. 
The  church,  consisting  of  chancel,  north  chapel,  nave, 
north  aisle  and  western  tower,  ranges  in  date  between 
the  Early  English  of  the  first-named  to  the  Perpendicular 
of  the  last.  There  are  some  excellent  progressive 
examples  of  Decorated  window  tracery,  the  earliest  and 
finest  being  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel.  To  the 
westward  of  this  window  are  two  of  the  original  lancets, 
with  a  priest's  door  between  them,  all  in  an  orange-brown 
sandstone  and  dating  from  about  1230  a.d.  ;  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  westernmost  of  these  lancets  has  been 
removed  and  a  wide  low  side  window  of  Early  Decorated 
date  (say  about  1310  a.d.)  inserted  beneath,  so  as  to 
form  a  continuation  of  the  original  opening,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  transomed  examples  found  else- 
where. The  adaptation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  earlier 
window  in  this  way  is  curious.  There  is  no  trace  of  a 
rebate  in  the  stonework  of  the  lower  opening;  like  the 
upper  it  is  at  present  grooved  and  glazed.  Its  sill  is  flat 
internally,  3-ft.  3-in.  from  the  chancel  floor,  the  external 
sill  being  4-ft.  from  the  orginal  ground  level.  Such  an 
example  as  this  lends  some  colour  to  the  generally 
doubtful  theory  that  supposes  these  openings  to  have 
served  the  purpose  of  setting  a  light  in  to  scare  away 
evil  spirits  from  the  graves.  The  iron  casement,  or 
wooden  framework,  which  I  have  suggested  may  have 
filled  these  grooved  examples,  would  solve  the  problem 
as  to  how  this  opening  could  have  served  the  purpose  of 

10  These  bench-tables  are,  no  doubt,  a  survival  of  the  stone  seats  for  the 
presbyters,  winch  rose  in  tiers  round  the  apses  of  the  liasilican  Churches.  They 
represent  the  rudimentary  tteclilia  and  choir  stalls. 
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confession,  or  any  other  use  necessitating  communication 
between  a  person  outside  and  another  on  the  inside  of 
the  window. 

Having  now  completed  the  corrections  and  additions 
to  the  information  I  was  able  to  give  in  my  first  list  of 
Sussex  low  side  windows,  I  will  give  a  list,  and  such 
particulars  as  space  will  permit,  of  further  examples  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  taking  them  as  before  from 
west  to  east  of  the  county. 

West  Sussex. 

Bepton.  Mid  Lavant. 

Cocking.  Westhampnet  (2). 

Fittleworth  (2).  Pumboldswyke. 

Singleton.  Broadwater. 

East  Dean.  Old  Shoreham. 
Upper  Waltham  (2). 

East  Sussex. 

Ardingly.  Kingston-juxta-Lewes  (2). 

Eotherfield.  Beddingham. 

Wivelsfield.  Eodmell  (2). 

Eletching  (2).  Telscombe. 

Poynings.  Pottingdean. 

Portslade.  Denton. 

Pyecombe.  Lullington  (2). 

Plumpton.  Litlington. 

Hamsey.  Jevington. 

West  Sussex. 

Bepton. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitley  for  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  a  low  side  window  at  this  church — 
a  small  and  unpretending  aisle -less  structure,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  lofty  range  of  Downs  to  the  south 
of  Midhurst.  Its  only  interesting  feature  is  a  canopied 
wall  -  tomb  with  curious  crockets  and  poppy  -  head, 
the  coffin  slab  bearing  a  much  defaced  inscription  in 
Lombardic  characters.11  The  chancel  is  built  of  squared 
sandstone  in  tiny  blocks.  Its  south  wall  contains  two 
windows,  one  a  small  squat  lancet,  high  up  in  the  eastern 

11  This  tomb  is  remarkably  like  others  in  various  parts  of  Sussex,  all  very 
elegant  early  Decorated  work  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  Denton,  Berwick 
and  West  Dean,  East  Sussex. 
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part  and  the  low  side  window.  This,  originally  a  long- 
narrow  lancet,  has  been  widened  on  the  outside  at  a 
recent  date.  It  is  4-ft.  wide  inside,12  and  has  a  segmental 
rear  arch ;  the  internal  sill  is  flat  and  3-ft.  2-in.  from  the 
floor.  The  rebate  to  outside  opening — if  it  ever  existed 
— has  been  destroyed  when  the  window  was  widened. 
There  is  little  to  judge  of  the  date  by,  but  probably  it 
is  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Cocking. — This  church,  in  spite  of  drastic  "  restora- 
tions," retains  some  peculiarly  interesting-  features,  which, 
with  the  picturesque  environment  of  the  building,  render 
it  well  worth  a  visit.  It  consisted  originally  of  a  small 
Early  Norman  nave  and  chancel,  to  which  were  added  a 
south  aisle  and  west  tower  in  the  Decorated  period.  The 
north  aisle  and  south  porch  are  modern.  Remains  of 
two  Norman  windows  may  be  seen  in  the  chancel  walls 
inside,  and  of  another  over  the  fourteenth  century  arcade 
in  the  nave;13  and  the  chancel  arch  is  a  good  example  of 
the  same  Early  Norman  work.  The  materials  used  in 
the  work  of  all  periods  are  flints  and  sandstone.  The 
east  window  of  the  south  aisle,  with  cinquefoil-headed 
niches  in  its  internal  splays,  and  the  aumbry  and  piscina 
hard  by,  make  an  interesting  "  bit."  There  is  an  ogee 
trefoil-headed  single-light  window,  also  of  Decorated 
date,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  and  a  curious  wall 
tomb,  or  Easter  sepulchre,  of  mid  thirteenth  century  date 
in  the  north  wall.  Apparently  coeval  with  this  is  the 
low  side  window  on  the  south  side,  of  which  I  give  a 
sketch.  Externally  it  has  a  chamfered  trefoil  head,  and 
its  sill  is  about  5-ft.  6-in.  from  the  original  ground  level. 
The  flat  internal  sill  is  2-ft.  9 -in.  from  the  chancel  floor. 
One  hinge-hook  for  the  shutter  remains  in  the  small 

12  As  a  coincidence  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  this  exact  dimension  is  found 
constantly  as  the  width  of  these  low  side  windows  inside. 

13  In  the  recent ' 4  restoration,"  when  this  window,  closed  for  more  than  five  and 
a  half  centuries,  was  re-opened,  a  very  interesting  thirteenth  century  tempera 
painting,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  shepherds,  an  angel  beckoning  them,  with  a 
palm  in  his  hand,  sheep  and  a  dog,  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  above,  was 
discovered  on  its  eastern  splay.  This  has  been  carefully  preserved.  I  am  indebted 
to  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  E.  F.  Salmon,  for  an  excellent  photograph,  showing 
this  window. 
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rebate  cut  on  the  west  jamb.  For  some  reason,  this  rebati 
is  not  carried  up  to  the  springing  of  the  arch,  as  is  thai 
on  the  opposite  side.  From  the  smallness  of  this  rebate 
(f-in.  by  ;J -in.),  the  shutter  can  only  have  been  a  thin 
board,  and  this  cannot  have  reached  more  than  half- 
way up  the  window.  How  the  head  was  treated  seems 
uncertain,  the  present  glazing  being  on  a  different  plane. 


Fittleworth.  —  There  have  originally  been — as  at 
Clymping,  Clapham  and  other  churches14 — two  low  side 
windows  here,  each  the  westernmost  of  three  lancets  in 
either  wall  of  chancel,  which  is  a  beautifully  proportioned 
piece  of  Early  English  work  [circa  1260).  Quite  recently, 
however,  a  vestry  has  been  thrown  out,  transept  fashion, 
on  the  south  side,  thus  destroying  the  elongated  lancet 
that  served  as  a  low  side  window  on  that  side;  and  this 
and  the  next  lancet  eastward  have  been  built  into  the 
new  wall,  the  former  being  shortened  to  make  them 
equal.15    It  is  important  to  place  this  fact  upon  record, 

14  See  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XLL,  p.  168,  &c. 

15  In  the  new  gable  has  been  inserted  the  head  of  a  very  early — perhaps  pre- 
Conquest — churchyard  cross,  or  headstone,  very  similar  to  one  of  those  figured  in 
Mr.  Butler's  account  of  Stedham  Church  ("S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  20).  Stedham 
is  not  very  far  from  Fittleworth. 
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as  hereafter  this  church  might  be  quoted  as  furnishing 
an  instance  of  a  single  low  side  window  and  that  on  the 
north  side.  Apart  from  the  disturbance  of  one  of  these 
openings,  one  regrets  the  interference  with  the  design 
of  a  chancel  presenting  so  perfect  and  symmetrical  an 
example  of  Early  English  work.  The  materials  of  the 
chancel,  which,  with  the  tower  and  north  porch  (Jacobean), 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  old  church,  are  brown  sandstone 
rubble,  with  a  hard,  light-coloured  sandstone  for  the 
dressings.  The  masonry  is  beautifully  worked,  with  fine 
joints,  and  the  internal  window  openings,  piscina  and 
stepped  string  course,  are  elaborately  moulded.  As  will 
be  seen  from  my  drawing,  the  low  side  window,  in 
common  with  the  other  lancets,  is  rebated  on  the  outside, 
and  although  the  glazing  at  present  is  set  back  in  a  groove, 
all  the  openings  were  originally  no  doubt  furnished  with 
oak  frames  for  glazing,  or  shutters,  as  the  case  required. 
There  is  no  rebate  on  the  inside,  but  remains  of  three 
iron  staples,  or  hinge-hooks,  can  be  seen  in  the  rebate  of 
the  eastern  jamb  outside.  The  internal  sill  is  flat  and 
about  3-ft.  from  the  floor. 

Singleton. — Here  ivas  a  low  side  window.  During 
the  incumbency  of  the  late  rector  an  organ  chamber  was 
built  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  and  the  demolition 
of  the  old  wall  disclosed  a  very  complete  pointed  arched 
opening,  externally  about  4-ft.  5-in.  by  1-ft.  10-in.,  of 
thirteenth  century  date,  in  which  was  the  original  iron 
grille.  I  gathered  these  particulars  from  the  present 
rector,  the  Rev.  Hugh  M.  Hordern,  a  member  of  our 
Society,  who  kindly  wrote  to  acquaint  me  with  them. 
At  a  subsequent  visit  I  learned  from  Mr.  Hordern  that 
when  the  blocking  was  removed  traces  of  painting  were 
found  on  and  about  the  window.  The  outer  stonework 
of  the  opening  has  been  built  as  a  sort  of  niche  into  the 
eastern  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  where  it 
will  no  doubt  provide  a  very  interesting  puzzle  to  a 
future  generation  of  archaeologists.  If  it  be  set  now  at 
the  same  relative  height  in  the  wall  as  originally,  the 
outer  sill  would  have  been  about  4-ft.  from  the  ground. 


XLII. 


L 
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One  could  linger,  if  space  permitted,  over  the  many 
interesting  features  of  Singleton  Church — its  pre-Conquest 
tower,  graceful  Early  English  arcades  and  Perpendicular 
windows,  wall-tombs  and  benching — but  these  were  better 
left  for  more  leisurely  treatment  than  can  now  be  afforded. 

East  Dean. — Unhappily  an  unsympathetic  restoration  j 
has  done  its  best  to  destroy  all  trace  of  the  low  side 
window  here.    It  has  been  new-plastered  all  over  inter- 
nally, and  on  the  outside  half  the  opening  is  covered  by  j 
a  monstrous  excrescence  from  the  south  transept,  forming  [ 
a  buttress  or  stair  turret  to  the  central  tower.    From  j 
what  remains  visible,  the  opening  externally,  formed  of  I 
Caen  and  grey  sandstone,  seems  to  have  been  square- 1 
headed  and  chamfered,  about  14-in.  wide  by  3 -ft.  1-in. 
high  and  its  sill  3 -ft.  from  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 
The  half  that  is  visible  is  blocked  with  flints.  Thet 
internal  opening  is  splayed,  with  a  segmental  arch  and 
flat  sill  3-ft.  from  the  floor,  and  is  about  4-ft.  3-in.  high) 
by  2-ft.  4-in.  wide.    I  should  imagine  this  example  to  I 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Much 
of  the  work  in  this  cruciform  church  belongs  to  the  first 
Early  English  period  (1190-1210),  including  the  small 
lancets  of  the  chancel  (which  resemble  those  of  Clapham, 
near  Worthing),  the  beautiful  south  doorway — which  has 
a  strong  likeness  in  its  capitals  to  contemporary  French! 
work — and  the  very  peculiar  shoulder-arched  lancets  in  I 
the  nave  walls.     There  is  also  some  good  Decorated; 
window  tracery  in  the  south  transept  and  north  wall  oil 
nave. 

Upper  Waltham. — This  small  church  is  of  Norman  j 
date  and  probably  features  of  that  style  are  hidden 
under  the  plastering  of  the  nave,  the  present  windows  of  I 
which  are  of  seventeenth  century  and  modern  date.| 
The  chancel  arch,  in  chalk,  is  Early  English  [circa  1220), 
standing  on  the  Norman  abaci  of  Caen  stone.  The| 
chancel  terminates  in  an  apse,  but  retains  none  of  its  j 
original  windows.   Those  in  the  apse  are  of  no  particular 
style,  with  rude  trefoil  heads  and  elliptical  rear  arches ;  \ 
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they  may  be  of  Perpendicular  date.  In  the  sill  of  that 
on  the  south  of  the  apse  a  sedile  is  formed  and  in  the 
east  jamb  is  a  beautiful  corbelled  piscina,  of  Norman 
date  and  of  the  same  type  as  the  pillar-piscinae,  of  which 
a  few  examples  remain  scattered  about  the  country.16 
The  two  low  side  windows  are  identical  in  style,  in 
design  and  position,  one  being  in  the  north  and  the  other 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  proper.  They  are  in 
Caen  stone  and  very  elegant  examples,  as  my  drawing 

16  Norman  piscinas  of  the  ordinary  type  are  far  less  rare  than  our  fathers  of  the 
Gothic  Revival  were  apt  to  suppose.  Many,  no  doubt,  have  only  been  brought  to 
light  since  their  time.  I  could  name  several  instances  in  Sussex  alone,  such  as 
those  in  Icklesham,  Guestling,  Sompting  (2)  and  Binstead.  Of  the  pillar  form 
the  best  examples  known  to  me  in  Sussex  are  those  in  Bosham  Church  (north  aisle 
of  nave,  with  an  E.E.  piscina  over  it),  and  East  Hoathly  ("  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  VIII., 
p.  272).  The  Bosham  example  is  quite  early.  In  other  counties,  Stanton 
Fitzwarren,  Wilts,  and  Tarrant  Rushton,  Dorset,  are  good  examples  of  this  form. 

L  2 
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will  show,  dating  from  about  1200  and  remaining  in 
very  perfect  condition.  The  stone  rebate  is  carried 
round  the  trefoil  heads  (which  are  finished  with  a  chamfer 
outside),  showing  that  the  shutters  or  frames  must  have 
been  cut  to  that  shape,  and  in  the  west  jamb  of  the  south 
window  are  traces  of  the  hinge  hooks,  while  the  east  side 
shows  the  slot  for  the  bolt ;  in  the  north  window  the 
shutter  seems  to  have  been  hung  from  the  east  jamb. 
The  internal  sills  are  partly  flat  and  3-ft.  f-in.  from  the 
floor.  The  outside  sills,  which  are  about  7-in.  above 
the  others,  are  4-ft.  4-in.  from  the  outside  ground.  The 
iron  stancheons  and  crossbars  appear  to  be  original.  A 
reference  to  the  illustration  will  furnish  other  dimensions 
and  particulars,  but  one  point  should  be  noted,  which 
does  not  appear  therein,  viz.,  that  inside  the  sill  of  the 
south  window  are  several  peculiar  marks,  such  as  crosses 
and  triangles,  probably  the  work  of  pilgrims,  or  the 
persons  who  used  these  windows,  from  the  inside  (see 
Westhampnet,  post). 

Mid  Lavant. — This  church  appears  to  have  been  almost 
rebuilt.  The  chancel,  however,  is  largely  old  work  of 
flints  and  chalk,  with  a  little  Caen  stone.  Its  south  wall 
contains  three  short  lancets,  the  centre  one  much  earlier 
and  narrower  than  the  others.  Under  the  westernmost, 
which  is  set  somewhat  lower  in  the  wall,  are  the  remains 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  sub-transome  low  side 
opening.  It  is  now  blocked  up  outside  and  on  the  inside 
modern  panelling  masks  the  wall.  The  window  over  is  I 
5-ft.  6-in.  in  height,  by  1-ft.  6-in.  wide,  and  the  opening 
below  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  width,  by  about 
1-ft.  9-in.  high,  and  rebated  on  the  outside.  Internally  a  I 
string,  which  originally  must  have  "dipped"  to  escape 
the  opening,  now  runs  across  what  would  be  the  centre 
of  it.  The  external  sill  is  some  3-ft.  from  the  ground. 
1250  a.d.  is  about  the  date  of  this  example,  presuming  it 
to  be  coeval  with  the  window  over  it. 

Westhampnet.  —  For  a  general  description  of  this 
deeply  interesting,  but  alas,  sadly  altered,  church,  see 
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"  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  33. 17  The  ground  plan  and  the 
elevation  of  the  Saxon  chancel  arch  there  given  are 
doubly  interesting  now  on  account  of  the  extension  of 
the  former  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  Since  this 
description  was  written  the  erection  of  a  vestry  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  has  obliterated  a  perfect  piece 
of  Saxon  walling  with  its  tiny  window,  the  companion  of 
that,  still  happily  remaining,  shown  in  my  drawing. 
Westhampnet  Church,  before  its  "restoration,"  consisted 
of  a  long  chancel  (extended  in  the  thirteenth  century), 
nave,  south  aisle,  a  small  tower  at  east  end  of  the  same, 
and  south  porch.  The  aisle  and  tower  are  interesting 
examples  of  Transitional-Norman,  verging  upon  Early 
English.  The  ground  storey  of  the  tower  forms  a  very 
pretty  little  chantry,  similar  to  that  in  the  same  position 
in  Aldingbourne  Church  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  and  of 
the  same  date,  circa  1190.  Some  sixty  years  later  in 
date  is  the  low  side  window  on  the  south  of  the  chancel, 
and  on  the  north  side  is  another  of  the  same  Early 
English  period,  but  which  was  evidently  inserted  at  a 
different  time  in  the  Saxon  wall.  The  first  is  a  simple 
lancet  constructed  in  chalk  and  Caen  stone,  nearly  a  foot 
wide  by  6-ft.  in  height,  rebated  on  the  outside  and  having 
a  chamfered  pointed  arch  to  its  internal  splays.  The 
external  sill  is  3-ft.  5-in.  above  the  trench  level,  and  the 
inside  sill,  which  is  flat  and  about  6-in.  lower,  is  3-ft.  2^-in. 
from  the  chancel  floor.  On  some  of  the  stones  of  this 
sill,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  accompany  plan,  are  cut  some 
curious  symbolical  signs,  similar  to  the  Pilgrims'  on 
Masons'  marks  commonly  found  in  our  ancient  churches,  J 
and  of  the  same  character  as  those  noted  in  a  like 
position  in  Upper  Waltham  Church  [ante).  Among 
these  are  a  figure  which  I  take  to  represent  the  wound 
in  the  side  of  our  Lord,  and  a  Papal  cross;  two  others 
are  a  combination  of  the  cross  and  triangle.18  The 

17  By  the  late  Gordon  M.  Hills.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  learned  author  as  to 
the  probability  of  this  church  haying  been  erected  in  the  earlier  period  of  Saxon 
architecture,  circa  700  a.d. 

18  Are  these  marks  a  relic  of  the  days  when  streams  of  Pilgrims  wended  their 
way  between  the  shrines  of  St.  Richard  of  Chichester  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury ?   They  are  the  only  instances  of  such  marks  on  the  inside  sills  of  low  side 
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window  in  the  north  wall  is  worked  in  brown  sandstone 
and  has  a  shouldered  arch  for  the  outside  head  almost 
exactly  similar  to  those  noted  above  as  occurring  in  the 
nave  of  East  Dean  Church,  some  live  miles  to  the  north. 
This  curious  window  shows  no  trace  of  a  rebate,  but  it 
has  a  flat  internal  sill  set  only  3-ft.  1-in.  from  the  floor, 
and  in  it  (see  plan)  is  cut  a  curious  V-shaped  sinking. 
Can  this  have  served  as  a  book  rest  ?  The  eastern  splay 
of  both  windows  is  twisted  towards  the  altar,  although 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  latter  could  by  this  means  have  been 
rendered  visible  to  anyone  looking  from  the  outside.  If 
these  two  windows  are  to  be  classed,  as  I  venture  to 
think  they  should,  among  low  side  windows  proper,  one 
must  suppose  their  lower  portions  to  have  been  originally 
divided  from  the  glazed  upper  half  by  a  wooden  transome, 
into  which  a  shutter  or  casement  was  fitted,  as  before 
suggested. 

Rumboldswyke. — Appropriately  enough,  another  Early 
English  low  side  window,  set  in  a  Saxon  wall,  comes  next 
under  our  consideration ;  and  a  plan  of  this  church  will 
also  be  found  in  the  paper  quoted  in  reference  to  the  last. 
Modern  alterations  have  disturbed  this  original  simple 
plan  of  nave  and  chancel,  the  walls  of  which,  largely 
constructed  of  Roman  bricks,  plastered,  with  quoins 
formed  of  massive  blocks  of  sandstone,  are  probably  of 
early  eleventh  century  date.  Fortunately,  the  original 
sandstone  chancel  arch  has  been  spared,  and  adjoining 
it,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  the  low  side 
window,  also  of  sandstone,  with  internal  jambs  and 
pointed  head  of  chalk  and  Caen  stone.  The  outside 
opening,  a  tall  lancet  1-ft.  4^-in.  wide,  is  longer  and  set 
much  lower  down  in  the  wall  than  the  otherwise  similar 
lancet  to  the  eastward,  and  is  furnished,  besides  the 
external  rebate  common  to  both,  with  a  small  rebate  for 
a  shutter  on  the  inside.  There  are  also  in  this  case  traces 
of  once  existing  stancheon  and  crossbars  to  the  outside 

windows  that  I  have  yet  noted.  The  only  things  corresponding  to  them  in 
position  that  I  have  seen  are  tiny  crosses  that  may  have  been  consecration  crosses 
on  the  jambs  of  some  examples,  as  at  Friston  ("  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XLL,  p.  185),  and 
Clymping,  where  there  is  one  on  the  sill  of  the  south  window. 
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opening.  These  characteristics  seem  to  mark  this  as  a 
low  side  window,  but  the  internal  sill  is  sloped  down- 
wards 9-in. ;  this  may,  however,  be  a  modern  alteration] 
The  external  sill  is  4-ft.  5-in.  from  the  trench  outside  and 
3 -ft.  G-in.  from  the  ehancel  floor. 


Broadwater. — Mr.  J.  L.  Andre  drew  my  attention  to 
a  peculiar  opening  in  the  west  wall  of  the  north  porch  of 
this  church,  of  which,  although  not  a  low  side  window 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  I  give  an  illustration.  It 
*      . .      .  ^      belongs  to  a  class  of 

®ro&d«rter.  w.  ^JJ^     unglwed  openings  in 

porches  which  deserve 
some  attention  on 
their  own  account.  I 
happened  to  visit  this 
church  on  the  same 
occasion  as  Coombes 
(see  ante),  and  was 
at  once  struck  by 
the  resemblance  and 
identity  in  date 
between  the  little 
circular  opening  in 
the  chancel  there  and 
this  porch  example. 
Both  are  of  early 
Perpendicular  date 
and  have  never  been 
glazed.  This  is  the 
only  opening  besides 
the  door  in  the  porch, 
and  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  light,  as  the  external  door,  or  rather 
archway,  is  wide  and  lofty,  and  this  small  opening 
immediately  adjoins  it.  I  have  figured  the  dimensions 
on  the  drawing,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  flat  internal  sill  is  3-ft.  10-in.  from  the  floor. 
There  has  probably  always  been  the  usual  porch  seat 
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below  this  opening.  Caen  stone  is  the  material  employed, 
re-used  from  some  of  the  earlier  work  of  this  fine 
church. 


Old  Shoreham. — Although  I  had  previously  seen  this 
most  interesting  building,  its  low  side  window,  in  the 
usual  position  south  of  the  chancel,  had  escaped  my 
notice  until  a  recent  visit.    The  church  is  sufficiently 
T  ,  well  known   for  its 

kfa    \?h™rJ  beautiful  Norman 

^W^Wm^mm  ^  work,  and  that  very 

rare  feature,  a  late 
thirteenth  century 
rood  screen  ;  a  few 
words,  therefore,  may 
suffice  to  describe  its 
leading  characteris- 
tics.19 The  western 
part  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave  is 
undoubtedly  pre- 
Norman ;  a  blocked 
doorway  —  tall  and 
narrow,  as  such  early 
doors  commonly  were 
— is  to  be  seen  therein,  and  a  quoin  of  long  and  short 
work,  courses  of  squared  chalk  and  other  unusual  features 
attest  the  Saxon  origin  of  this  part  of  the  building. 
There  is  a  projecting  quoin  midway  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  where  the  early  Norman  work  begins,  and  in 
this  portion  also  are  blocked  doorways,  north  and  south, 
evidently  of  a  date  not  long  after  the  Conquest.  The 
Norman  central  tower  and  transepts  are  somewhat  later 
again  {circa  1120);  while  the  chancel  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  re-constructed  —  possibly  replacing  a  Norman 
apse,  such  as  still  exists  at  Newhaven — in  the  last  decades 

19  The  one  solitary  reference  to  this  church's  numerous  architectural  features 
of  interest  contained  in  our  Society's  "Collections"  is  a  passing  comment,  in 
Vol.  IX.,  p.  350,  upon  the  absence  of  a  west  window;  that  feature  being  only 
represented  by  one  of  those  freaks  of  archaeology,  a  small  triangular  headed  light, 
not  of  Saxon,  but  of  early  fourteenth  century  date. 
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of  the  thirteenth  century.20    To  this  period  belongs  the! 
small  low  side  window  in  the  south  wall,  although 
the  outside  jambs  show  stones  bearing  Norman  tool- 
marks,  re-used  from  earlier  work.    The  rebate  on  the! 
inside  still  retains  one  of  the  .shutter  hinge-hooks.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  measured  drawing,  the  window 
is  only  2-ft.  10^-in.  high  by  1-ffc.  1^-in.  wide,  its  outer 
sill  being  3-ft.  4|-in.  from  the  original  ground  line  and 
its  inner  sill  2-ft.  3f -in.  from  the  chancel  floor.  This 
latter  level  may  be  G-in.  above  the  old  level,  which  was  i 
probably  in  this  case  (as  in  many  other  churches  until 
the  "restoration")  originally  the  same  as  that  of  the! 
nave. 

East  Sussex. 

Ardingly. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitley  for  two 
excellent  photographs  of  this  church  and  for  the  measure- 
ments and  particulars,  with  the  aid  of  which  and  Hussey's  j 
description  these  notes  have  been  put  together.    The  j 
building  is  an  interesting  example  of  Decorated — early 
and  late — and  "  comprises  chancel,  nave  with  south  aisle 
and  porch,  and  square  western  tower,  the  masonry  being  ! 
rubble.    In  the  chancel  are  a  piscina  and  an  aumbry,  [ 
both  having  hood  mouldings,  Decorated,  if  not  Early  j 
English.    Near  the  priest's  door  is  a  small  Decorated 
window  with  a  transome "  (the  low  side  window  here 
illustrated).    u  There  is  a  rich  Decorated  oaken  screen."21 
The  tower  arch  and  west  window  are  Perpendicular,  and  i 
the  woodwork  of  the  porch  is  ancient.    The  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  contains  a  good  two-light  Early  Decorated 
window  in  its  eastern  portion,  and  near  the  western  end 
the  pretty  little  priest's  door  and  low  side  window.  The 

20  The  well-preserved  rood  screen  and  roof  of  chestnut  belong  to  this  date,  and 
the  tie  beams  of  the  roof  are  often  quoted  as  displaying  the  dog's  tooth  moulding — 
almost  the  only  known  instance  of  its  occurring  in  tvoochvork.  But  there  is,  as  I 
think,  an  even  greater  curiosity  in  a  beam  against  the  west  wall  of  the  tower, 
whereon  are  carved  two  rows  of  the  billet  moulding,  showing  this  beam  to  be  of 
Norman  date  (circa  1120). 

21  Mr.  J.  L.  Andre  writes  ("  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXXIX.,  pp.  49-52)  : — "A  beautiful 
third  Perpendicular  screen  was  relegated  to  the  Tower  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Church,  and  remained  some  years  in  the  ringing  chamber  ;  it  now  forms  a  tower 
screen:  "  "the  [rood  loft]  staircase,  with  upper  and  lower  openings,  remains 
perfect." 
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latter  is  divided  by  a  transonic,  the  upper  light  being 
3-ft.  6-in.  in  height  and  tlie  lower  3-ft.  by  1  -ft.  5-in.  wide, 
its  sill  being  4-ft.  6-in.  from  the  paved  trench,  and  the 
inside  sill  3-ft.  4-in.  from  the  chancel  floor.  The  sub- 
transom  e  light  is  rebated  on  the  inner  side  for  a  shutter. 

Rotherfield. — There  is,  I  believe,  a  low  side  window 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  here,  but  I  have  no 
particulars  of  it  at  present. 

Wivelsfield. — In  the  description  of  this  church  by 
the  late  Rev.  H.  J.  Rush  ("S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XXL,  p.  54) 
it  is  stated  that  "  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an 
arched  recess,  with  a  small  '  low  side  window,' "  and  on 
the  plan  this  is  hatched,  with  the  chancel  walls  generally, 
as  belonging  to  the  Early  Pointed  period.  I  have  not 
yet  visited  this  church  and  can  add  nothing  to  this  notice. 

Fletching. — In  my  paper  in  our  last  volume  I  omitted 
to  mention  the  existence  of  two  low  side  windows  in  the 
chancel  of  this  church.  They  are  shown  in  the  plan  and 
section  accompanying  the  joint  account  by  the  Revs. 
S.  D.  Wilde  and  Fredk.  Spurrell  ("  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IV., 
p.  231). 22  It  is  some  years  since  I  visited  this  church, 
and  I  did  not  then  particularly  note  these  windows.  The 
church — a  transeptal  building  with  aisles,  south  porch 
and  western  tower — is  a  very  interesting  building,  mainly 
built  in  three  periods :  tower  and  part  of  nave  walls, 
Early  Norman ;  nave  arcades,  aisles  and  transepts,  first 
Early  English ;  and  the  exceptionally  long  and  stately 
chancel  (50-ft.  by  22^-ft.),  late  Early  English,  verging 
upon  the  next  style,  as  the  interesting  tracery  of  the 
great  east  window  testifies.  The  original  design  of  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel  showed  six  plain 
lancets,  about  I  -ft.  9-in.  wide,  having  pointed  internal 

22  I  cannot  assent  to  Mr.  Spurrell' s  theory,  deduced  from  the  levels  of  the 
arcade  bases,  that  the  floor  of  the  church  rose  in  a  series  of  stepped  levels  from 
the  tower  to  the  east  wall ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  so  far  as  the  nave  was 
concerned  there  was  one  continuous  upward  slope  from  west  to  east,  such  as  still 
remains  at  Pulborough  (chancel  only),  Portslade,  Hangleton  and  Eottingdean, 
Sussex,  and  Eynsford  Church,  Kent,  &c,  &c.  Possibly,  the  space  across  the 
transepts  was  level,  and  raised  to  form  a  nave  altar  platform  below  the  rood,  the 
(probably)  monastic  choir  being  a  step  or  two  lower  than  this.  (Vide  Warlinghani 
Chmch,  Surrey,  illustration  on  p.  177,  Vol.  XLL,  "  S.A.C") 
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hoods,  arranged  in  three  pairs  in  each  wall,  with  the 
addition  of  a  priest's  door  on  the  south,  set  partly  under 
the  fifth  lancet,  the  sixth  on  either  side  being  prolonged, 
with  a  lowered  sill  (as  at  Clymping  and  elsewhere),  to 
form  a  low  side  window.  These  internal  sills  are  flat, 
to  serve  as  a  seat  or  shelf,  about  3 -ft.  above  the  present 
chancel  floor,  and  finished  with  a  string-course,  which  is 
stepped  up  to  the  underside  of  the  splayed  sills  of  the 
other  lancets  eastward.  I  am  uncertain  whether  there  is 
or  was  a  stone  transome  and  shuttered  lower  light  to 
these  sixth  lancets,  although  it  seems  most  probable. 
The  lancet  style  in  Sussex,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
owing  to  scarcity  of  building  stone  and  the  remoteness 
of  these  parts  in  those  days,  lingered  longer  than  else- 
where, sometimes  early  tracery  and  plain  lancets  of  the 
same  late  thirteenth  century  date  being  found  side  by 
side.  Taking  this  fact  and  the  character  of  the  chancel 
arch  capitals  into  consideration,  I  am  induced  to  assign 
the  date  of  circa  1270  to  these  low  side  windows. 

Poynings.  —  This  church — so  familiar  to  Brighton 
visitors  from  its  nearness  to  the  Dyke,  and  to  architectural 
students  from  its  frequently  being  cited  as  an  excellent 
example  of  the  transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular 
— has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Holland, 
a  former  rector,  a  monograph  which  does  ample  justice 
to  its  many  interesting  features.23  Alfriston  Church,  like 
Poynings,  almost  a  so-called  Greek  cross  in  plan,  is 
slightly  the  earlier  in  date,  1370  being  that  of  Poynings, 
while  Alfriston  would  appear  to  have  been  begun  to  be 
rebuilt  some  ten  years  earlier,  some  features  (e.g.,  the  low 
side  window  illustrated  in  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XLL,  p.  184) 
being  still  Decorated  in  character,  while  others,  such  as 
its  east  window,  are  almost  pure  Perpendicular.24  The 

23  "S.A.C,"  Vol.  XV.,  p.  1.  I  have  noted  in  my  description  of  Edburton 
Church  {ante)  the  correspondence  in  design  between  the  tower  west  window  and 
those  in  the  side  walls  of  Poynings  chancel.  I  am  reminded  by  re-reading  Mr. 
Holland's  account  of  the  almost  exact  reproduction  of  the  same  design  in  the 
similarly  placed  windows  of  West  Tarring  Church,  which  also  possesses  a  great 
east  window  evidently  by  the  same  architect. 

24  One  sees  the  same  hand  at  work  in  the  design  of  the  east  windows  of  Alfriston, 
West  Tarring  and  Poynings.  For  an  interesting  illustrated  comparison  see  an 
article  by  the  late  Kev.  J.  L.  Pettit,  M.A.,  in  "The  Archaeological  Journal," 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  143. 
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diameter  of  the  low  side  window  at  Poynings  can  be 
judged  from  that  above  the  sedilia,  and  also  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel,  shewn  opposite  to  p.  44  in  Vol.  XV. 
of  these  "  Collections."  The  four  windows  of  the  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  chancel  are,  in  fact,  exactly  alike 
— having"  two  lights  under  one  traeeried  head — with  the 
exception  that  the  western  of  the  two  on  the  south  side 
has  its  lights  lengthened  downwards  more  than  2-ft., 
thus  bringing  the  outside  sill  to  within  4-ft.  8-in.  of  the 
ground.  From  the  same  point  to  the  floor  of  the  chancel, 
however,  is  as  much  as  6-ft.  7-in.,  while  the  internal  sill 
is  5-ft.  2-in.  from  the  floor.  This  window,  therefore,  is  a 
puzzling  example.  There  must  have  been  some  reason 
for  considerably  lengthening  one  out  of  the  four  chancel 
windows,  and  yet  its  height  above  the  floor  remains  too 
great  for  anyone  on  the  inside  to  use  the  window  for 
communicating  with  a  person  in  the  churchyard,  although 
the  reverse  would  be  quite  practicable.  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  this  example  with  the  hearing  of  Confession, 
but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  fit  it  in  with  the  leper 
or  handbell  theories.25  The  low  side  window,  like  the 
others,  has  its  mullions  grooved  for  glazing,  and  has 
never  been  rebated.  All  these  windows  originally  had 
iron  stancheons  and  crossbars,  which  were  unhappily 
removed  when  the  church  was  restored,  under  the  idea 
that  they  had  a  "  cumbrous  and  prison-like  appearance." 

Portslade. — The  low  side  window  here  shares  with 
that  last  described  the  peculiarity  of  being  set  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  floor,  although  actually, 
and  by  comparison  with  the  other  windows,  low  down 
in  the  wall  on  the  outside.  The  church  is  of  the  Tran- 
sitional Norman  (nave  and  west  tower)  and  Early  English 
(chancel)  periods ;  and  the  low  side  window  is  in  the 
usual  position,  the  south-west  corner  of  the  chancel.  It 
is  a  plain,  broad  lancet,  1-ft.  5-in.  wide,  with  splayed 
internal  sill,  edged  by  a  delicately  moulded  string-course, 
which  is  stepped  up  to  the  other  windows.    Its  external 

26  Here  we  have  another  instance  of  a  central  tower  and  low  side  window  of 
the  same  date.  From  the  former  a  sanctus  bell  could  much  more  conveniently 
be  hung. 
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sill,  which  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  is 
internally  over  6-ft.  from  the  floor,  although  4-ft.  6-in. 
below  the  other  chancel  windows  ;  the  internal  arch  is 
pointed  segmental,  chamfered ;  1250  is  about  the  date  of 
the  work.  The  church  is  built  on  rising  ground  and  its 
floor  ascends  on  an  inclined  plane  from  west  to  east. 

Pyecombe. — I  am  indebted  to  the  Rector,  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  A.  Young,  for  most  courteously  writing  to  inform 
me  of  the  discovery  during  the  recently  completed  works 
of  restoration  of  an  opening  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  a  low  side  window. 
I  can  only  give  this  tentatively  as  an  example,  not  having 
as  yet  found  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  church.  From 
a  rough  sketch  sent  with  Mr.  Young's  letter,  the  internal 
opening  appears  to  be  2-ft.  9-in.  wide  by  3-ft.  high,  the 
head  being  formed  with  a  flat  pointed  segmental  arch 
and  the  sill  being  flat. 

Plumpton. — Mr.  Boyson  informs  me  of  the  existence 
of  a  low  side  window  here,  in  the  usual  position.  It  is 
a  plain  lancet,  13-in.  wide,  but  whether  rebated  or  not  I 
am  uncertain.  Its  internal  sill  is  only  2-ft.  6-in.  from  the 
chancel  floor. 

Hamsey. — In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  chancel  of  this 
very  interesting  old  church  is  a  two-light  late  Decorated 
window,  having  clumsy  tracery.  Its  internal  splays  are 
carried  down  to  the  floor,  forming  a  recess,  so  that  anyone 
could  stand  up  to  the  actual  opening,  which  I  believe  to 
exist  under  the  plaster  now  covering  the  outside  as  well 
as  the  inside  of  the  wall.  If  my  surmise  be  correct  this 
would  be  an  example  of  a  sub-transome  opening. 

Kingston  -juxta-  Lewes. — Here  are  two  pretty  little 
low  side  windows,  north  and  south  of  the  chancel.  Mr. 
Boyson,  who  is  my  informant  in  this  case  also,  has  sent 
me  copies  of  photographs  and  measurements  which  he 
took  of  them.  From  these  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
ogee- trefoil -headed  lancets  (almost  exactly  similar  in 
design  and  dimensions  to  the  window  at  Burpham, 
illustrated  in  Vol.  XLL,  p.  170),  6-ft.  1-in.  high  and 
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14-in.  wide,  and  without  rebates.  The  internal  splayed 
jambs  are  finished  with  a  pointed  arch  and  stand  on  a 
flat  sill,  tf-ft.  from  the  floor.  The  outside  sill  is  raised 
7-in.  above  this  and  is  3-ft.  9-in.  from  the  ground.  1200 
is  about  the  date  of  these  windows. 

Beddingiiam. — The  earliest  feature  in  this  building  is 
a  Norman  window,  high  up  in  the  wall  over  the  north 
arcade  of  the  nave,  showing  that  the  original  church 
was  one  of  those  simple  structures  of  nave  and  chancel 
so  common  in  Sussex.  To  the  nave  were  added  aisles  in 
the  first  Early  English  period,2'5  and  an  Early  Decorated 
clerestory  followed,  the  tower  being-  built  and  the  chancel 
rebuilt  in  the  same  style.  This  last  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  work,  of  black  flints  and  greenish  sandstone  with 
internal  dressings  of  Caen.  Its  windows  are  graceful 
trefoil-headed  lancets,  well  moulded  ;  the  low  side  window 
which,  with  another  window  and  the  priest's  door,  is  in 
the  south  wall,  being  similar  to  the  others,  but  elongated 
and  set  much  lower  down  in  the  wall.  The  present 
height  of  its  sill  from  the  outside  trench  is  3-ft.  10-in., 
but  the  ground  has  probably  risen  slightly  above  its 
original  level.  The  window  is  18-in.  wide,  without  a 
rebate  (although  there  is  a  flat  fillet  in  the  jambs  inside 
against  which  a  shutter  might  have  been  hung),  and 
6-ft.  6-in.  high.  Its  flat  internal  sill — 9^-in.  below  the 
outer  one — is  only  2-ft.  5 -in.  from  the  floor.  The  date 
of  this  example  is  about  1280. 

Rodmell. — This  church,  in  spite  of  a  severe  attack  of 
"restoration  fever"  in  the  early  seventies,  retains  some 
exceedingly  interesting  features.  Beside  the  singular 
column  of  its  nave  arcade  referred  to  in  the  foot  note 
above,  it  has  a  rich  Late  Norman  chancel  arch  and 
squint  and   a  fragment  of  early   fourteenth  century 

26  The  columns  of  the  south  arcade  share  with  others  of  the  same  early 
thirteenth  century  date  in  St.  Anne's,  Lewes,  and  in  Eodmell  and  Telscombe 
Churches,  a  local  peculiarity.  The  columns  themselves  are  massive  cylinders,  but 
their  capitals  have  moulded  square  abaci,  and  at  each  angle  a  little  corbel,  round 
which  the  neck-moulding  of  the  capital  passes,  and  which  terminates  in  a  pendant 
or  boss  on  the  face  of  the  circular  column.  There  is  some  interesting  coeval 
colour  decoration  on  the  flat  soffit  of  the  easternmost  arch  of  this  south  arcade  at 
Beddingham. 
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black  oak  screen  work." 
There  is  a  chapel  on  the, 
south  of  the  chance]  and 
a  western  tower.  In  the 
east  wall  of  the  chancel — a 
very  unusual  position — is  a 
piscina  with  shelf  for  the 
cruets.  This,  together  witfi 
the  chancel  aisle  and  the 
two  low  side  windows, 
would  appear  to  be  of  late 
thirteenth  century  date — 
circa  1270.  These  windows 
are  trefoil -headed  lancets, 
built  in  a  hard  chalk ;  one 
is  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  the  other — some- 
what smaller — in  that  of  the 
aisle ;  neither  window  is  rebated.  That  on  the  north  is 
16-in.  wide  and  5-ft.  high,  its  sill  being  about  4-ft.  from 
the  ground  and  the  flat  internal  sill  3-ft.  3-in.  from  the 
floor.  It  is  inserted  within  a  rough  arch  or  recess,  visible 
on  the  outside,  and  apparently  of  earlier  date. 

Telscombe. —  This  small  Transitional  Norman  and 
Early  English  church  is  another  example  of  "  how  not 
to  do  it"  in  the  matter  of  restoration.  The  low  side 
window  has  been  widened  into  an  unsightly  gaping  hole, 
and  only  deserves  the  barest  mention  ;  apparently  it  was 
a  plain  Early  English  lancet  originally. 

Rottingdean. — I  can  only  give  this  example  tenta- 
tively. All  trace  of  a  window  has  been  destroyed  on 
the  outside,  but  internally  a  blocked  opening,  3-ft.  4-in. 
wide,  appears  in  the  usual  position,  adjoining  the  eastern 
arch  of  the  massive  central  tower — a  very  interesting 

27  The  squint  has  a  mid-wall  shaft  of  the  same  black  basalt  from  Belgium  as 
the  fonts  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  East  Meon,  St.  Mary's,  Southampton,  &c,  &c. 
The  shaft  itself  has  similar  spiral  ornamentation  to  that  found  on  the  angle  shafts 
of  some  of  these  Late  Norman  fonts,  and  has  a  delicately  moulded  capital  with 
foliage  at  the  angles.  Cliffe  Church,  Lewes,  has  another  of  these  peculiar  squints, 
divided  in  two  by  a  mid-wall  shaft  of  plain  character. 
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specimen  of  the  earliest  lancet  Gothic  (circa  1210).  The 
opening,  from  its  interrupting  the  original  internal  quoin, 
is  evidently  a  later  insertion,  but  its  rough  segmental 
head  seems  to  have  been  tampered  with,  and  its  sill — 
4-ft.  8-in.  from  the  floor — may  have  been  lower  originally. 

Denton.  —  There  is  much  very  beautiful  Early 
Decorated  work  in  the  chancel  here  (notably  its  magni- 
ficent east  window),  and  to  the  same  period  belongs  the 
low  side  window  at  the  junction — there  is  no  chancel 
arch — of  the  aisleless  nave  and  chancel.28  The  roof -loft 
stairs  immediately  adjoin  it  on  the  west,  forming  a 
picturesque  projection  on  the  outside.  The  external 
opening  has  been  shockingly  mutilated  in  "Church- 
warden "  days,  and  a  wooden  frame  thrust  into  the 
widened  aperture.  The  internal  opening,  with  its 
segmental  arch  in  one  curve,  and  flat  sill  (2-ft.  8-in. 
from  the  floor),  is  curiously  similar  to  the  window  at 
Wilmington  (ante).  The  external  jambs  had  a  broad 
hollow  moulding  in  this  case,  too,  so  possibly  the  head 
was  originally  a  trefoiled  ogee  arch.  The  outside  sill 
level  is  15-in.  above  the  flat  internal  sill,  the  former  being 
only  2-ft.  11 -in.  from  the  ground  and  the  latter  2-ft.  8-in. 
from  the  floor.    The  splayed  jambs  are  4-ft.  1^-in.  wide. 

Lullington. — I  have  to  thank  one  of  our  members  (Mr. 
L.  F.  Salzmann),  for  informing  me  of  the  existence  of 
two  low  side  windows — or  the  remains  of  them — at  this 
church.  The  building  is  reputed  "  the  smallest  church 
in  England,"  but  what  exists  now  is  only  the  chancel 
(and  not  even  all  of  that)  of  the  original  church.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  this  church,  but  Mr.  Salzmann' s  description 
gives  all  the  information  necessary  as  to  the  low  side 

28  There  is  a  brief  notice  of  this  church  in  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  96,  but  (as 
usual)  no  mention  of  the  low  side  window.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  there 
expressed  as  to  the  date  of  the  fine  east  window — manifestly  of  the  earliest  period 
of  Decorated — 1368;  1300  is  much  more  like  the  date.  The  Norman  "basket- 
work"  font — of  which  St.  Anne's,  Lewes,  possesses  a  duplicate — has  been 
illustrated  more  than  once;  woodcuts  of  both  appear  in  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XIII., 
pp.  4  and  5.  A  font  of  the  same  "family"  is  to  be  seen  in  East  Dean  Church, 
near  Eastbourne.  Only  a  small  section  of  it  is  ancient,  however,  the  remainder 
being  a  very  clever  restoration  from  this  fragment.  All  these  fonts  are  like  a 
waste -paper  basket  in  shape  and  are  in  Eastbourne  rock  stone. 
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window  or  windows.  Jle  says:  "  The  window  on  the 
south  is  situated  just  within  the  spring  of  the  chancel 
arch,  and  is  outside  the  present  church.  It  is  a  simple 
trefoil-headed  Early  English  window;  the  sill  is  about 

3-  ft.  6-in.  from  the  ground.  The  height  from  sill  to 
point  of  trefoil  is  2-ft.  6-in. ;  breadth  of  sill  on  outside, 
1  -ft. ;  and  of  inner  edge  of  splay,  1  -ft.  6-in.  A  groove 
(not  a  rebate  .)  runs  round  the  window  and 
immediately  behind  it  are  holes  for  three  iron  bars,  as 
at  Wilmington,  viz.,  one  from  point  to  sill  and  two 
horizontal.  The  altar  could  not  have  been  seen  through 
the  window,  unless  it  was  placed  a  considerable  way  in 
front  of  the  east  end.  On  the  north  side,  immediately 
opposite  and  at  the  same  height  from  the  ground,  there 
is  built  into  the  modern  buttress  the  sill  of  a  window, 
measuring  on  the  outside  1-ft.  3^-in.  The  considerable 
difference  in  breadth  is  curious ;  possibly  this  sill  belongs 
to  a  window  from  some  other  part  of  the  church  and  was 
not  a  low  side  window." 

Litlington. — Mr.  Whitley  gives  me  a  measured  sketch 
and  particulars  of  the  low  side  window  at  this  church, 
which  he  describes  as  "a  typical  Sussex  village  church, 
mainly  Norman,  with  Decorated  additions  and  insertions." 
There  has  originally  been  a  group  of  three  Norman 
windows  in  the  east  wall,  each  about  12-in.  wide ;  these 
have  been  blocked  and  a  square-headed  Decorated  or 
Perpendicular  window  inserted.  Two  Norman  windows 
remain  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  and  two  others, 
blocked,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  The  south  door 
of  the  latter  is  Norman.  The  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  nearly  17-ft.  in  length,  and  contains,  according  to  Mr. 
Whitley's  sketch,  two  windows,  the  eastern  a  trefoiled 
ogee-headed  light,  high  up  in  the  wall,  15 -in.  wide  by 

4-  ft. ;  while  the  western  is  a  broad,  chamfered  lancet, 

5-  ft.  6-in.  high  and  19-in.  wide,  its  sill  only  2-ft.  6-in. 
from  the  ground.  Mr.  Whitley  was  unable  at  his  visit 
to  the  church  to  obtain  access  to  the  interior,  so  that  I 
have  no  particulars  of  the  aspect  of  this  low  side  window 
from  within.    The  sketch  he  sends  me  suggests  the 
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Jevington 


probability  of  the  original  external  opening  having  been 
widened,  as  at  Bepton,  Denton  and  Telseombe. 

Jevington.29 — Besides  the  once-Saxon  tower  here — and 
a  curious  bas-relief  of  our  Lord  bruising  the  serpent's 
head,  also  Saxon — there  is  an  interesting  Early  English 

north  aisle,  with  diminutive 
lancets,  closely  resembling 
those  in  the  nave  aisle  at 
Clymping,  and  a  cross  arch, 
dividing  the  aisle  into  two, 
east  and  west — the  purpose 
of  which  does  not  seem 
clear.  The  font,  square, 
with  attached  angle  shafts 
is  Decorated  and  belongs 
to  a  group  found  in  the 
locality.30  To  the  same 
period  belongs  the  chancel 
with  its  low  side  window 
—date  circa  1290.  The 
east  window  is  a  very 
graceful  triplet,  under  a 
broad  low  internal  arch,  of 
ogee-trefoil  headed  lights, 
separated  by  mullions.  The 
low  side  window  —  the 
western  of  two  in  the  south 
wall — has  its  sill  2-ft.  2-in.  lower  than  the  window  to  the 
east.  It  is  of  the  same  shape  and  date  as  those  in  the 
east  wall,  the  opening  bein 


g  1-ft.  7-in.  wide  and  6-ft.  1-in. 


29  I  must  leave  it  to  "  the  ancient  men"  who  knew  "  the  former  house"  to  say 
what  Jevington  Church  tower  was  like  before  it  was  transformed  into  an  example 
of  Victorian  architecture  in  1873.  What  is  not  actually  new  in  its  architectural 
features  has  been  so  scraped  and  pointed  that  its  evidential  value  as  an  example 
of  pre-Conquest  architecture  is  nil.  One  hopes — though  one  hardly  believes — that 
our  Society  protested  at  the  time  against  what  was  here  done  in  the  name  of 
"  restoration."  Looking  at  the  way  in  which  wc  have  hidden  our  head  in  the  sand 
at  archaeological  crises,  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  suggest  the  exchange  of  the 
Bix  swallows  on  our  coat  of  arms  for  "  one  ostrich,  wow -regardant"  ! 

30  e.g.,  Eastbourne,  West  Dean,  Arlington,  Willingdon  and  Wilmington — all 
of  much  about  the  same  date.  Herstmonceux,  another  example,  very  similar  to 
the  Jevington  font,  is  illustrated  in  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  195.  All  are  in  the 
green  Eastbourne  rock. 
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high,  its  sill  5-ft.  5-in.  above  the  ground,  and  the  flat 
interna]  sill,  which  is  9-in.  lower,  only  2-ft.  4-in.  from  thfl 
chancel  floor.  There  is  no  rebate  to  the  opening.  Easfr 
bourne  rock  and  faced  flints  are  the  materials  of  which 
the  chancel  is  built. 

Note. — There  is  a  low  side  window  of  two  lights  and 
uncertain  date  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the 
interesting'  transeptal  church  of  Stoughton,  West  Sussex, 
which  1  have  not  included  among  the  foregoing  examples] 
as  I  can  give  no  further  particulars  at  the  time  of  writing. 
The-  church  is  of  Norman  and  Early  English  dates,  the 
chancel  belonging  to  the  latter  period. 

This  seems  the  best  place  in  which  to  make  one  more 
acknowledgment  of  help  most  kindly  given  in  writing 
this  paper.  After  the  last  pages  had  gone  to  our  Hon. 
Editor  I  received  from  him  two  communications  from 
Mr.  W.  Heneage  Legge,  of  Ringmer,  which  will  be 
found  among  the  "Notes  and  Queries"  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  I  judged  it  better  that  these  notes,  which 
concern  examples  of  low  side  windows  treated  of  in  the 
course  of  my  two  papers,  as  well  as  of  others  that  are  new 
to  me,  should  speak  for  themselves,  as  recording  an 
independent  opinion,  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
inserted  in  the  foregoing  account. 

Mr.  Legge  adds  valuable  particulars  to  my  notes  on 
Beddingham  and  Isfield.  He  has  overlooked  the  low 
side  window  in  the  chancel  of  Tarring  Neville,  doubtless 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  disguised 
by  modern  alterations.  As  to  the  peculiar  opening,  only 
visible  on  the  inside,  which  he  mentions  as  existing  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  aisle,  I 
think  it  quite  possible  that  it  also  may  have  been  a  low 
side  window ;  but  the  evidence  was,  to  my  thinking,  not 
sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  set  down  in  the  list.  It 
appears  to  have  had  a  trefoiled  head  and  to  be  of  the 
same  date  as  the  low  side  window  in  the  chancel. 
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I  am  glad  to  be  able,  on  Mr.  Legge's  authority,  to  add 
to  my  list  the  examples  of  which  he  gives  particulars  at 

South  Malling 

AND 

PlDDINGHOE. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  examples  of  low  side  windows 
— actual  or  probable — which  I  have  been  able  to  record 
in  Sussex  up  to  the  present  date  ;  but  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  many  examples  remain  to  be  noted. 

Let  me  now,  in  the  light  of  the  fresh  evidence  which 
I  have  gathered,  return  to  the  general  question  of  origin 
and  use  discussed  in  the  latter  part  of  my  former  paper. 

I  prefaced  my  remarks  (Vol.  XLL,  p.  190)  with  the 
statement  that  "it  to  some  extent  reconciles  conflicting 
opinions  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  these  openings 
having  been  made — or,  more  probably,  used  when  made 
— to  meet  more  than  one  requirement."  And,  while  I 
hold  more  firmly  than  ever  to  the  confessional  theory  as 
accounting  for  the  existence  of  the  great  majority  of 
low  side  windows,  I  desire  to  emphasize  this  admission, 
especially  in  respect  of  some  of  the  exceptional  instances 
in  Sussex  treated  of  in  my  two  papers,  and  of  similar 
peculiar  examples  that  have  come  under  my  notice  in 
other  counties,  and  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude.  In 
taking  this  ground  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  accord 
with  many  eminent  authorities  whose  opinion  on  this 
question  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  Of  these  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Mason  Neale,  D.D.,  is  quoted  in  my  last  paper 
(p.  196)  ;  so  also  is  our  esteemed  member  and  contributor, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Andre.  Another,  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  I 
have  quoted  in  this  connection  at  the  outset  of  the  present 
paper.  And  to  these  one  might  add  the  late  Canon 
Scott  Robertson — for  so  long  identified  with  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society — and  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Trollope  (both  of  whom  have  contributed  papers  to 
" Archseologia  Cantiana,"  bearing  upon  this  subject; 
Dr.  Rock,  author  of  "  Church  of  Our  Fathers,"  and  Mr. 
M.  H.  Bloxam,  both  also  deceased. 
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Most  of  these  authorities  go  ;is  far  as  I  do  in  placii 
confession  first  among  the  uses  for  which  low  side 
windows,  as  a  class,  wore;  brought  into  existence.  But 
it  is  only  ('air  to  admit  that  the  opponents  of  such  :i  view 
are  both  numerous  and  weighty. 

1  have  dealt  in  my  former  paper  with  the  objections 
raised  to  tin;  confessional  theory  by  Dr.  Cox  ;  and  it  is 
desirable  to  record  the  opinion  shared  by  two  other  well- 
known  archaeologists — Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A., 
and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  of  Witton-le-Wear — viz., 
that  these  low  windows  were  used  to  place  a  light  in,  to 
scare  away  evil  spirits  from  the  churchyard.  Both  these 
gentlemen  (as  I  judge  from  communications  recently 
received)  seem  inclined  to  include  in  the  same  category 
with  low  side  windows  what  they  call  "  high  side 
windows" — i.e.,  openings  set,  by  contrast  with  the 
ordinary  fenestration,  as  high  in  the  wall  as  the  other 
sort  are  low.  I  know  perfectly  well  the  class  of  opening 
to  which  Mr.  Micklethwaite  refers.  They  are  very  rare 
as  compared  with  low  side  windows,  and  I  can  only  call 
to  mind  one  instance  in  Sussex,  viz.,  in  the  chancel  of 
Stoughton  Church.  I  made  a  note  of  this  from  a  plan 
lent  to  me  many  years  ago  ;  but  the  singular  thing  in 
this  case  is  that  there  is  a  low  side  window  in  the  same 
wall,  as  above  recorded,  the  latter  oj)ening  being 
apparently  the  later.  Of  two  Kentish  examples  recently 
noted,  one,  which  has  a  very  odd,  detached  appearance, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Borden 
Church.  This  is  of  early  thirteenth  century  date.  The 
other  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave 
of  Ospringe  Church,  and  is  apparently  plain  Perpen- 
dicular work.  I  believe  both  to  have  served  some 
purpose  connected  with  the  adjoining  rood  loft,  such  as 
to  enable  the  lights  burning  on  the  loft  to  be  visible  from 
the  churchyard,  to  throw  light  on  the  images,  or  on  the 
persons  who  used  the  loft  platform.  If  the  first  of  these 
suppositions  be  correct  "high"  side  windows  might  be 
classed  as  true  u  lychnoscopes." 

Mr.  Hodgson  tells  me  that  there  is  one  of  these  high 
windows,  about  18-ft.  from  the  ground,  in  the  west  wall 
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of  the  tower  of  St.  Andrew's,  Auckland,  Durham,  the  sill 
stone  of  which  touches  the  head  of  one  of  a  pair  of  tall 
lancets  and  which  "  would  throw  a  light  both  upon  part 
of  the  churchyard  and  also  upon  the  narrow  winding 
valley  of  the  stream,  which  almost  insulates  the  church. 
There  is  another  such  window,"  he  adds,  "in  the  usual 
place — the  south-west  corner  of  the  chancel." 

That  the  custom  of  burning  lights  (and  incense)  to  scare 
away  evil  spirits  is  both  widespread  and  of  immemorial 
antiquity  goes  without  saying.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  most 
interesting  letter  to  me,  traces  its  observance  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  our  own  day ;  and,  as  regards  the 
Christian  adaptation  of  the  far  older  pagan  practice,  he 
considers  that  both  "  low  "  and  "  high  "  side  windows  in 
England  are  but  a  local  equivalent  for  the  "Perpetual 
Light  "  pillars  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Germany  and 
the  "  Lanternes  des  Morts"  of  French  graveyards,  and 
he  quotes  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis,  a.d.  305,  to 
show  the  association  at  so  remotely  early  an  epoch  of  the 
burning  of  lights  in  cemeteries  with  the  scaring  away  of 
devils.  Mr.  Hodgson  adds:  u  That  they  might  possibly 
have  been  utilized  in  some  instances  for  bell-ringing  or 
confession  is  likely  enough." 

But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hodgson  and  other  writers  upon 
this  subject  appear  to  have  overlooked  seems  to  me  to 
tell  as  overwhelmingly  against  their  "  lychnoscope " 
theory  (if  I  may  so  term  it),  as  it  does  in  favour  of  the 
confessional  origin  of  low  side  windows,  viz.,  that  these 
openings,  instead  of  being  found  in  our  Saxon  and 
Norman  Churches  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  occur 
in  thirteenth  century  and  later  mediaeval  buildings,  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  non-existent  before,  say,  a.d. 
1250.  It  is  true  that  three  or  four  instances,  perhaps 
of  Norman  date,  have  been  noted  in  various  parts  of 
England,  but  one  would  expect  that  with  so  primitive  a 
practice  as  light  burning,  the  earlier  one  went  back,  the 
more  one  would  find  of  examples  of  features  connected 
with  it.  There  are  not  a  few  churches  of  Saxon  con- 
struction, such  as  Escomb  in  Durham,  where  the  building 
remains  substantially  as  it  was  first  erected.    Still  more 
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typical  churches  of  the  Norman  period  remain  in  an 
almost  unaltered  stale,  e.g.,  Kilpeck,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Barfreston,  Kent,  Yet  out  of  a  hundred  such  instanced 
of  early  churches  that  one  might  easily  cite  at  random 
how  many  contain  contemporary  low  side  windows,  or 
"high  side,"  for  that  matter?  Not  perhaps  more  than 
one,  and  that  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  for  some  sufficient  cause 
for  the  enormous  number  of  these  low  openings  which 
suddenly  appear  —  practically  as  a  new  feature  —  after 
about  A.D.  1250,  we  can,  I  think,  find  no  theory  which  will 
u  hold  water"  better  than  this  confessional  one,  remem- 
bering what  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  systematic  and 
compulsory  use  of  the  practice  was  given  by  the  advent 
of  the  Friars. 

All  sorts  of  other  uses  may  have  been — probably  were 
— suggested  by  the  low  side  window,  where  once  it  had 
come  into  general  use  as  a  means  of  hearing  the  "con- 
fessions of  all  comers  at  certain  times  of  the  year ; "  but 
no  one  of  these  appears  to  have  sufficient  weight  to  be 
considered  the  originating  cause  of  this  feature. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  am  free  to  admit  the  difficulties 
which,  in  regard  to  a  good  number  of  exceptional  examples 
— a  small  minority,  it  is  true — render  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  confessional  theory. 

Unless  my  explanation  as  to  wooden  frames  and  case- 
ments be  accepted,  the  unrebated  openings  before  recorded 
belong  to  this  category.31 

Another  puzzling  class  are  those  which,  while  still  near 
the  ground,  are  too  high  above  the  floor,  or  vice  versa. 
In  the  first  sub-division  of  these  exceptional  cases  I  have 
placed  the  examples  found  at  Poynings  and  Portslade. 
Slindon,  in  my  last  paper,  might  come  under  the  second. 
But  a  still  more  puzzling  variety  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tipjier  storey  loiv  side  windows,  such  as  those  found  in 
Prior  Crawden's  Chapel,  Ely  Cathedral  (2),  Winchester 

31  My  explanation,  as  before  mentioned,  however,  has  the  weighty  support  of 
Sir  Henry  Dryden's  opinion.  In  a  later  communication  Sir  Henry  states  his 
belief  in  the  Friar-confessional  theory  as  accounting  for  low  side  windows  as  a 
class — both  rebated  and  unrebated. 
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College  Chapel,  and — an  example  to  which  Mr.  Boyson 
has  directed  my  attention — in  the  Chapel  of  Leeds  Castle, 
Kent,  overlooking,  at  a  good  height,  the  moat.  Con- 
fession could  not  possibly  be  the  object  for  which  these 
were  made.  They  accord  fairly,  however,  with  the 
sanctus-bell  or  ventilation  theories. 

Of  duplicated  openings  I  have  so  far  noted  some  19 
examples  in  Sussex — all,  with  one  doubtful  exception, 
dating  between  1250  and  1350.  As  the  friars  went  about 
commonly  two  together,  and  this  was  the  period  of  their 
greatest  influence,  there  may  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  coincidence  between  these  facts  if  the  confessional 
theory  of  origin  be  admitted. 

This  leads  me  to  another  point,  viz.,  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  low  side  windows  occur  in  churches  that 
were  appanages  of  monasteries  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  Parker32  records  at  Wetherall, 
Cumberland,  "a  late  example  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel ;  it  is  of  two  lights,  round-headed,  with  a  square 
dripstone  over  them.  Between  the  head  of  the  window 
and  the  dripstone  is  cut  in  good  Old  English  letters — 

*<&vztt  pro  ammo  Mill.  Cfjornton,  at)^)a0.,*, 

Here,  no  doubt,  we  have  a  case  of  a  low  side  window 
being  constructed  by  some  monastic  body  in  one  of  the 
parish  churches  attached  to  it,  and  its  construction  is 
connected  with  a  request  for  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
the  donor — the  abbot  of  the  parent  monaster)' — which 
inscription,  being  cut  in  the  external  head  of  the  window, 
is  evidently  intended  to  attract  the  attention  of  someone 
approaching  to  the  window  from  the  outside. 

Now  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  rivalry  which 
soon  sprang  up  between  the  various  orders  of  friars  and 
the  monastic  bodies  led  to  the  latter  modifying  their 
habits  of  seclusion  and  adopting,  to  some  extent,  the 
friars'  methods.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that,  instead 
of  instituting  a  permanent  vicar,  these  monastic  bodies 
frequently  "farmed"  the  livings  of  the  rjarochial  churches 


32  "  The  Archarological  Journal,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  321. 
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belonging  fco  them,  and  served  them  by  monks,  who  eithei 
resided  temporarily  in  cells  or  clergy-houses  attached  to, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  church,  or  else  journeyed 
to  and  fro  between  the  parish  church  and  the  parent 
monastery  to  perform  the  requisite  offices.  Among  thd 
duties  of  these  brethren  must  undoubtedly  have  been  that 
of  hearing  private  confessions,  in  the  performance  ol 
which  function  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  distinction  would  be  made  between  the  method  of  the 
secular  clergy  and  that  of  the  regulars — such  as  would  be 
expressed  in  priest  and  penitent  being  separated  by  the 
external  wall  of  the  church,  and  the  confession  being 
made  through  a  window. 

I  recently  came  across  an  object  lesson  of  the  way  in 
which  such  a  practice  may  have  been  carried  out  in  East 
Chiltington  Church,  Sussex.  There  is  a  two-light  square- 
headed  window,  late  in  character,  in  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel,  the  stonework  of  which  is  modern,  but 
appears  to  have  replaced  an  ancient  window  of  some  sort. 
From  its  nearness  to  the  ground  it  might  almost  be 
reckoned  as  a  low  side  window,  but  as  I  cannot  be  sure 
of  its  having  replaced  old  work  I  have  not  enumerated  it 
in  my  list.  Beneath  this  window  and  all  along  the  wall 
of  the  chancel  runs  a  long  oak  bench  or  plank,  supjDorted 
on  square  stumps,  standing  a  few  inches  away  from  the 
wall.  It  lias  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  kneeler  than  of 
a  seat,  but,  doubtless,  it  has  been  long  used  for  the  latter 
purpose ;  and,  although  probably  comparatively  modern, 
it  represents  a  feature  that  was  once  very  common — a 
seat  on  which  the  church  folk  could  sit  on  sunny  days, 
before  and  after  service,  to  tell  the  local  news  and  talk 
of  the  crops.  But,  equally,  this  would  be  just  the  sort 
of  simple  construction  that  may  have  served  as  a  kneeler 
in  connection  with  low  side  windows. 

In  my  former  paper  I  have  admitted  the  possibility  of 
all  sorts  of  secondary  uses  being  found  for  these  openings 
when  they  had  been  brought  into  existence  for  the  purpose 
of  confession,  and  among  such  uses  I  still  see  no  reason 
to  exclude  that  of  administering  the  Eucharist  to  lepers 
and  others  having  infectious  diseases,  and  to  that  large 
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class  who,  early  in  the  middle  ages,  were  ranked  as  social 
outcasts  and  ex-communicants.  In  support  of  this  view 
I  cited  the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  Mason  Neale,  who  claimed 
to  have  found  in  the  churches  of  Denmark  a  tradition  of 
a  leper-confessional  use. 

A  correspondent  has  since  drawn  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  low  side  openings  occur  in  many  village  churches 
of  the  Pyrenees.  ' '  There  are  separate  entrances  and 
holy  water  basins,  which  were  made  for  the  use  of  the 
'  Cagots,'  also  low  windows  to  enable  them  to  see  Mass 
celebrated."  33 

To  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  most  important  evidence, 
the  following  facts  about  a  Dorsetshire  Church,  visited 
recently,  lend  weight. 

In  Tarrant  Rushton  Church,  a  building  of  nave, 
chancel,  transepts  and  porch,  almost  a  "  Greek"  cross  on 
plan,  are  two  low  side  windows,  one  (circa  1310)  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  chancel,  as  usual,  the  other  in  the 
west  wall  of  the  north  transept.  This  latter  is  of  the 
first  Earl  English  period,  a  narrow  rebated  lancet,  with 
sharply-pointed  head,  its  sill  very  near  to  the  ground, 
and  its  inner  sill  level  (now)  with  the  floor.  The  opening 
is  altogether  about  the  height  of  a  man  and  directly  faces 
the  site  of  the  altar  in  the  middle  of  the  transept  east 
wall.  Adjoining  it  and  close  up  to  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  is  a  plain,  low  door  of  the  same  date,  which  the 
older  inhabitants  in  this  remote  Dorsetshire  village  used 
to  call,  within  living  memory,  a  The  Lepers'  Gate." 
And  in  corroboration  of  this  remarkable  fact  there  is 
documentary  evidence,  supported  by  the  actual  founda- 
tions, of  the  existence,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  west 
wall  of  this  transept,  and  bordering  upon  the  ' 1  running 
water"  of  the  Tarrant,  of  a  leper  hospital  dedicated  to 
St.  Leonard.34  Mr.  Penny,  the  Rector,  who  has  brought 
out  many  most  interesting  features  in  his  painstaking 
restoration  of  the  church,  unblocked  both  these  low 

33  "  Murray's  Handbook  for  France,"  1875  Ed.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  252. 

34  I  have  gathered  these  facts  on  the  spot,  and  with  the  help  of  a  most  interesting 
paper  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Penny,  published  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the 
Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  55. 
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windows,  and  he  confidently  asserts  that  this  north 
transept  was  the  chapel  of  the  hospital.  Formerly  it 
was,  he  says,  from  one  to  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
nave,  and  across  the  arch  opening  therefrom  was  a  screed 
or  partition. 

Here  then,  it  seems  to  mo,  we  have  in  the  same 
building  two  low  openings  put  to  separate  uses,  one 
of  which  most  decidedly  favours  the  leper  theory.  I 
may  add  that  the  other,  in  the  chancel,  has  also  originally] 
been  rebated  for  a  shutter  and  would  be  as  convenient 
for  making  confessions  through  as  any  of  these  examples 
that  I  have  met  with.  Of  course  the  lepers  may  have 
used  their  window  for  confession  as  well  as  for  assisting 
at  Mass  and  receiving  the  Eucharist. 

-  But  objectors  to  the  confessional  theory  cannot  be 
brought  to  argue  the  question  from  the  plain  evidence  of 
stubborn  facts  such  as  I  have  presented.  They  exclaim 
with  pious  horror,  ' i  Confession  through  a  window ! 
Impossible  !  unheard  of  ! " 

I  venture,  however,  to  reply  that  such  a  practice  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  For,  considering  the 
question  generally,  and  apart  from  low  side  windows,  as 
such,  what  do  we  find  ? 

We  find  this,  that  long  before  low  side  windows  had 
come  into  existence  as  a  technical  feature  in  churches 
people  had  been  wont  to  make  private  confession  to 
certain  men  with  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  viz., 
the  Anchorites.  Now  let  us  briefly  consider  what  these 
people  were,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived.85 

The  Anchorites  as  a  religious  order  go  back  to  the 
first  beginnings  of  monachism  in  the  Egypt  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era.    A  hermit  and  an  anchorite  were  one 

35  For  a  very  interesting  article  on  a  (supposed)  ' '  Domus  Anachorita?  at 
Aldrington,"  see  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XII.,  p.  117,  which  treats  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  anchorites  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  particular  anchorite — a  certain 
William  Bolle,  chaplain  and  rector  of  that  church — whom  the  learned  author 
thinks  to  have  been  immured  in  a  cell  attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
I  should  hesitate  for  myself  to  question  this  supposition,  but  I  think  it  only  right 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Gordon  P.  G-.  Hills  (son  of  the  late  Gordon  M.  Hills,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  our  Society)  tells  me  that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  recluse  was  really  included  in  a  cell  attached  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  at  Chichester. 
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and  the  same  then,  but  gradually  the  term  anchorite,  or 
¥  anker,"  came  to  be  applied  to  a  strict  recluse,  while,  by 
a  sort  of  inversion,  that  of  hermit  was  employed  to 
designate  an  order  of  solitaries  who  were  not  seldom 
y  away  from  home,"  and  who  enjoyed  "  greater  freedom 
and  less  responsibility  "  than  the  ankers. 

Without  labouring  to  prove  how  early  in  the  history 
of  our  native  Christianity  anchorites  may  be  traced, 
certain  it  is  that  they  were  an  established  fact  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  that  they  were  a  numerous  class 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  that  they 
increased  in  numbers  during  the  two  subsequent  centuries. 
We  probably  possess  the  record  of  only  a  few  out  of 
the  many  that  were  to  be  found  in  Sussex  in  those  far 
off  times ;  but  the  will  of  St.  Richard  de  la  Wych36 
specifies  male  and  female  recluses  as  immured  at  Pagham, 
Houghton,  Stopham,  Hardham  and  St.  Mary  of  Westoute 
(now  St.  Anne's),  Lewes.  I  have  given  above  my  reasons 
for  thinking  that  anchorites'  cells  existed  also  at  the 
churches  of  Kingston -by -Sea  and  Rustington.  But 
though  examples  of  these  cells  have  survived  in  other 
counties — Kent,  for  instance — in  a  fairly  perfect  state, 
they  seem  to  have  been  all  destroyed  in  Sussex. 

Richard  Rolle,  whose  hymns  and  other  religious 
writings  have  come  down  to  us,37  passed  some  years 
before  his  death  in  1349  in  a  cell  close  to  the  nunnery 
of  Hampole,  Staffs.,  where  he  was  supported  by  the 
nuns  and  acted  as  their  spiritual  adviser. 

Of  another  and  earlier  anchorite  Roger  de  Wendover 
says:  "  In  the  village  of  Con  ton  [Compton  Martin] 
distant  about  eight  miles  from  Bristol,  he  (St.  Wulfric) 
exercised  the  priestly  office  for  some  years.  He  repaired 
to  another  town,  Haselbury38  by  name,  where,  burying 
himself  in  Christ  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  church,  by  much 
labour  and  much  affliction  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  he 
gained  for  himself  the  grace  of  Christ.   Whose  discourses 

36  "  S.A.O.,"  Vol.  L,  p.  164.   St.  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  died  a.d.  1253. 

37  His  life  and  writings,  edited  by  Mr.  C.  Horstman,  occupy  two  volumes  in 
I  The  Library  of  Early  English  Writers." 

38  Now  called  Haselbury  Plucknet,  near  Crewkerne,  Somerset. 
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were  redolent  to  those  who  heard  them  of  celestial  i| 
harmony,  though  he  always  spoke  to  men  through  a 
barred  \claU8a)  window." 

In  the  oft-quoted  "  Bavaria  Sancta" 89  of  Raderus,  the 
anchorite's  cell  adjoining,  or  forming  part  of,  a  church  || 
is  required  to  be  constructed  of  stone,  twelve  feet  square 
with  three  windows,  one  towards  the  choir  through  which  | 
the  Host  might  be  received,  another  opposite  to  it  in  the 
external  wall  for  the  admission  of  food,  &c,  and  a  third, 
high  up,  elosed  with  glass  or  horn,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving"  light. 

Through  one  of  these,  that  in  the  external  wall,  the 
anchorite  held  speech  with  those  who  came  to  seek  his 
counsel ;  and  if,  as  commonly  happened,  he  was  a  priest, 
he  continued,  by  means  of  this  grated  and  shuttered 
window,  to  hear  confession  and  give  absolution. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  an  anchorite's  cell, 
still  remaining  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of 
Hartlip  Church,  Kent,  shows  two  such  "  low  side 
windows," — as  we  should  call  them  if  they  occurred  in 
the  walls  of  the  church  itself.  Of  the  antiquity  of  that 
in  the  north  wall  I  am  uncertain,  its  stonework  having 
been  renewed  at  the  "  restoration,"  when  this  reclusorium 
was  turned  to  account  as  a  vestry ;  but  the  western 
window  is  ancient,  and  stands  to-day  in  much  the  same 
state  as  when  "  Robertus  inclusus  de  Hertlepe"  (who  is 
recorded  in  Registrum  Roffense  as  having  given  a  silver 
chalice)40  may  have  looked  out  through  its  narrow  aper- 
ture upon  the  world. 

In  a  church  not  far  from  Hartlip — that  of  Upchurch — 
there  is  a  singular  painting,  which  cannot  be  later  in 
date  than  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.41 
It  consists  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  bishop  (unknown), 
who  is  represented  as  restoring  a  young  child  to  life 
and  afterwards  bidding  the  child's  father  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage,  for  the  last  scene  shows  the  father  with 
pilgrim's  gown,  staff  and  wallet,  apparently  in  the  act 

39  See  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  April,  1860,  p.  334. 

40  <<  Archaeologia  Cantiana,"  Vol.  XI.,  p.  31. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  42. 
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of  making  confession  to  an  anchorite,  whose  hand  is  seen 
projecting  from  the  window  of  a  turret-like  cell. 

It  appears,  indeed,  to  have;  been  a  common  practice 
not  only  for  pilgrims  to  be  shriven  by  anchorite  priests] 
but  even  for  kings,  in  great  crises  of  their  lives,  thus  to 
repair  to  the  cell  of  souk;  noted  recluse  and  there  make 
confession  and  receive  absolution.  Of  two  such  instances 
we  possess  a  record — the  one  that  of  Richard  II.,  who, 
according  to  Stow,  before  going  out  to  meet  Wat  Tyler 
confessed  himself  to  an  anchorite ;  and  the  other  that  of 
Henry  V.,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  recorded 
by  Thomas  of  Elmham,  went  by  night  "  to  the  Recluse 
of  Westminster,  a  man  of  perfect  life,  and  unfolding  to 
him  the  secret  of  his  whole  life,  being  washed  in  the  bath 
of  true  penitence,  received  against  the  poison  of  his  sins 
the  antidote  of  absolution." 

Now  I  think  we  have  in  such  instances  as  these — which 
might,  no  doubt,  be  multiplied — unimpeachable  evidence 
of  the  hearing  of  confessions  through  a  "  window"  in  an 
external  wall.  And,  once  grant  that  such  a  practice 
obtained,  and  that  it  had  grown  up  from  a  date  long 
antecedent  to  that  of  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
auricular  confession  in  1215, — then,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
we  have  the  strongest  possible  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  low  side  windows  in  chancels  and  elsewhere  served 
the  same  purpose  as  the  low  side  windows  in  anchorites' 
cells;  and  that,  whether  or  no  the  former  were  made  to 
accommodate  the  friars  and  regular  clergy  (who,  as  well 
as  the  secular  clergy,  used  the  Parish  Churches),  they 
originated  in  the  great  extension  of  the  practice  of 
private  confession  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  con- 
tinued in  use  mainly  for  that  purpose  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years. 

Note. — In  my  notice  of  Ovingdean  Church,  Vol.  XLL, 
p.  179,  I  instanced  the  flint  quoin  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  chancel  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  early  date 
of  the  church.  In  making  this  suggestion  I  was  guided 
by  the  occurrence  of  these  flint  dressings  in  place  of 
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stone  in  two  early  Kentish  churches,  Bapchild  and 
Frinsted.  A  subsequent  inspection  of  this  quoin  at 
Ovingdean,  however,  suggests  another  explanation,  viz., 
that  when  the  chancel  aisle  was  built  the  original  stone 
quoin  was  taken  out  for  use  in  the  angle  of  the  extension ; 
and  when  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  quoin  of 
the  original  work  was  simply  filled  up  with  large  flints 
'  as  we  now  see  it. 


In  the  plan  of  Warlingham  Church,  Vol.  XLL,  p.  177, 
the  hatchings  representing  the  dates  1250  and  1260  have 
been  accidentally  transposed. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  EASTBOUKNE  AND  ITS 
SIX  "BOKOTTGHS." 


By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUDSON,  F.8.A. 


I. — Single  -  Vill  Hundreds. 

The  large  number  and  small  area  of  the  Hundreds  in 
the  southern  counties  of  England,  as  compared  with 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  commented 
on  by  all  writers  on  the  history  of  our  administrative 
institutions.1  This  smallness  of  area  of  necessity  involved 
a  correspondingly  small  number  of  included  townships, 
dwindling  down  in  some  cases  to  three,  two  and  even 
one.  On  this  last  point,  the  existence  of  single-village 
Hundreds,  our  best  authorities,  while  affirming  the  fact, 
are  cautious  about  naming  definite  cases.  Thus,  among 
the  latest  writers,  Pollock  and  Maitland,2  stating  that 
"  there  seem  to  be  instances  in  which  vill  and  hundred 
are  coterminous,"  add  in  a  foot  note,  "  thus  the  hundred 
of  Barclay  seems  to  consist  of  the  parish  of  Biddenden." 
Grneist3  quotes  Spelman,4  who  says,  "  Magni  (hundredi) 
habentur  qui  vel  40  vel  50  (villas)  numerant.  Multi  ne 
10,  quidam  duas  tan  turn  et  nonnulli,  ut  Hundredi  de 
Chetham,  Marden,  &c,  in  Comitatu  Cantii,  unica  sunt 
contenti." 

The  difficulty  arises  from  two  causes.  First,  the  action 
of  the  compilers  of  Domesday  in  pulling  to  pieces  the 
returns  of  the  Hundreds,  in  order  to  re-arrange  the 
manors  under  the  tenants-in-chief,  makes  the  attempt  to 

1  A  "View  of  the  Subdivision  of  England  into  Shires,  Wapentakes  and 
Hundreds"  will  be  found  presented  in  tabular  form  in  Stubbs'  "  Constitutional 
History  of  England"  (1883),  I.,  107. 

2  Pollock  and  Maitland,  "History  of  English  Law,"  I.,  544. 

3  Grneist,  "  History  of  English  Constitution,"  p.  41,  note  2. 

4  Spelman,  Glossary  s.  v.  Hundredus. 
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re-discover  the  constituent  parts  of  a  Hundred  no  light 
task.  Even  then  we  cannot  tell  how  many  of  the 
manors  included  in  a  Hundred  coincided  with  separate 
townships.  That  must  be  decided  by  subsequent  history. 
And  then,  secondly,  when  we  come  to  examine  our 
apparently  single-vill  Hundred  of  Domesday  by  the 
light  of  later  history,  we  find  it  in  Kent  and  Sussex 
sub-divided  into  several  distinct  members,  which  are 
acting  as  legal  "  villa tse."  Who  but  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  locality  can  tell 
whether  these  "  villatae"  are  (or  were)  ordinary  villages 
or  not  ?  All  the  more  interest,  therefore,  may  seem  to 
attach  to  an  undoubted  case  of  a  single-vill  Hundred, 
with  regard  to  which  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  exists  to 
enable  us  to  trace  something  of  its  early  action  as  a 
Hundred  and  somewhat  more  of  the  origin,  character 
and  history  of  its  u  boroughs." 

II. — The  Hundred  of  Borne  in  Saxon  Times. 

In  Domesday  the  Hundred  of  Borne5  contains  the 
Manor  of  Borne,  of  which  it  is  stated  "  There  were  and 
are  46  hides.  There  is  land  for  28  ploughs."  Outside 
of  this  principal  manor,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Mortain,  there  were  among  the  possessions  of 
the  Earl  of  Eu6  a  Manor  of  Medehei,  "  having  land  for 
4  ploughs,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Manor  of  Meads 
in  Eastbourne,  a  hide  "in  Burne"  and  two  separate  half 
hides  "  in  Borne,"  the  three  last  being  held  by  Reinbert. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  lands  mentioned  in  the 
Record  were  included  in  this  Hundred.7  At  all  events, 
in  no  case,  except  that  of  Borne  itself,  was  there  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  vill  or  township.  We  are 
justified,  therefore,  in  considering  this  Hundred  of  Borne 
in  Domesday  as  a  single-vill  Hundred.  So  it  certainly 
continued  down  to  the  present  century. 

5  "  Sussex  Domesday  Book"  (Parish),  Xa.  (D.B.,  i.,  20). 

6  Ibid.,  Va.  (D.B.,  i.,  18),  and  Villa.  (D.B.,  i.  19). 

7  Coonare  and  Horselie  (ibid.,  Xllla.),  which  may  have  had  some  connection 
with  Borne,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  Hundred  of  Pevenesel ;  and  Bevringetone 
(ibid.,  Xb.)  in  the  Hundred  of  Totenore. 
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As  the  large  number  of  the  south  coast  Hundreds  is 
thought  to  bo  due  to  the  density  of  the  early  Saxon 
settlements,  and  as  a  territorial  Hundred  was  a  very 
important  and  hard  worked  unit  of  local  administration 
during  the  gradual  development  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Wessex  under  Alfred  and  his  successors,  we  must  credit 
a  vill,8  which  was  also  a  Hundred,  with  a  capacity  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  its  position. 

We  need  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  this  capacity 
to  Eastbourne.  Within  its  area  of  nearly  5,000  acres  it 
contained  almost  every  element  of  supply  for  the  require- 
ments of  that  age.  To  a  large  tract  of  arable  land  was 
added  an  extensive  stretch  of  downs,  affording  pasturage 
for  several  hundred  sheep,  and  a  rabbit  warren,  and 
ample  materials  for  bees  to  convert  into  honey.  Then 
there  were  valuable  meadows  and  salt  marshes,  together 
with  16  salt-pans  (salinse)  worth  no  less  than  £4.  3s.  4d. 
Lastly,  there  were  the  profits  derivable  from  three  or  four 
miles  of  seashore  and  sea  fishery,  with  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  port  or  harbour  in  the  tidal  marshes. 

The  economic  wealth  of  Borne  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  manor, 
which  pertained  to  the  king  himself,  was  subject  to  the 
obligation  described  as  "firma  unius  noctis."  Mr.  Round9 
has  shown  that  this  was  an  obligation  not  merely  to 
entertain  the  king  on  a  chance  visit,  but  to  render  to  him 
an  annual  food-rent  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
household  for  one  day.  When  commuted  for  a  money 
payment  by  some  manors  in  Norman  times  such  a  food- 
rent  was  valued  at  a  very  high  sum.  The  Saxon  court, 
probably,  would  not  require  so  large  a  supply.  In  the 
case  of  Borne,  the  equivalent  money  rent  taken  by  the 
Earl  of  Mortain,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  alienated  the 

8  The  word  ' '  vill ' '  seems  to  be  accepted  as  the  most  convenient  equivalent  for 
"villa,"  meaning  the  whole  area  of  the  lands  within  its  bounds.  "  Village"  is 
too  suggestive  of  a  cluster  of  houses.  "Parish"  describes  an  ecclesiastical 
district  which  did  not  always  correspond  with  a  "vill."  "Township"  is  used 
for  "  villata,"  the  responsible  community  of  a  "  vill  "  (see  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
"  History  of  English  Law,"  I.,  550).  In  the  case  before  us  the  one  vill  (villa)  of 
Borne  or  Estburne  included  the  six  townships  (villatas)  mentioned  as  ' '  boroughs  ' ' 
in  this  paper. 

»  Eound,  "Feudal  England,"  p.  109. 
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manor,  was  at  first  £30  and  afterwards  £40.  This  was 
£10  more  than  the  rent  of  the  similarly  situated  Manor 
of  Bedingham,10  near  Lewes,  which,  after  the  Burgh  of 
Pevensel  and  the  Manor  of  Borne,  stands  third  on  the 
Earl's  list.  That  manor  also  had  been  King  Edward's, 
and  had  rendered  the  same  food-rent  of  the  i '  firma  unius 
noctis."  Its  arable  land  was  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Borne,  yet  the  Earl  was  content  with  a  money  rent  of 
£20,  increased  afterwards  to  £30.  It  fell  behind  Borne 
in  other  ways,  as,  for  instance,  it  had  only  four  u  salinse," 
which  were  valued  at  no  more  than  40  pence. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  Hundred 
of  Borne  with  its  single  vill  was  as  capable  of  fulfilling 
its  obligations  as  (say)  the  adjoining  Hundred  of 
Willingdon  with  its  five  or  six  villa.  The  sole  existing 
evidence  of  its  separate  action  in  Saxon  times  is  to  be 
found  in  the  name  "  Motcomb,"11  which  occurs  frequently 
as  a  family  name  in  the  subsidy  rolls  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  still  clings  to  a  farmhouse 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Parish  Church.  This  " Mote" 
could  be  none  other  than  a  meeting  of  the  Hundred 
Court,  for  a  vill  had  no  such  assembly.  Its  locality 
proves  that  this  Hundred  confined  itself  to  its  own  limits. 
Had  it  been  associated  with  others  the  "Mote"  would 
certainly  have  been  held  on  some  common  ground, 
probably  a  conspicuous  hill. 

The  holding  of  the  "Mote"  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Parish  Church  suggests,  as  do  other  circumstances,  a 
strong  parallel  between  a  single-vill  Hundred  and  a 
Hundredal  Burgh.  This  similarity  is  confirmed  by  the 
consideration  that  Borne,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
and  rendering  him  a  direct  rent  in  the  form  of  the  actual 
produce  of  its  land,  would  naturally  enjoy  much  more 
liberty  than  a  manor  under  a  local  resident  lord.  This 
independence  of  local  control,  we  have  reason  to  think, 

10  "  Sussex  Domesday,"  Xa. 

11  Mr.  H.  Michell  Whitley  has  pointed  out  the  significance  of  this  name  in  a 
paper  printed  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Eastbourne  Natural  History  Society," 
Vol.  2,  New  Series,  p.  113. 
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was  a  characteristic  of  tlie  administrative  liistoiy  of 
Eastbourne  probably  till  well  into  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  manor  was,  indeed,  alienated  to  the  Earl  of  Mortain 
in  1  000,  but  it  reverted  to  the  Crown  on  the  rebellion  of 
his  son  and  his  capture  at  the  battle  of  Tenchbrai  in 
1106,  and  it  was  not  alienated  again  till  it  was  granted 
to  the  de  Badlesmeres  in  1314.  But  for  that  temporary 
alienation  in  1000  it  would  have  been  classed  by  the 
Norman  lawyers  as  part  of  the  " ancient  demesne"  of 
the  Crown.  So  some  Jurors  called  it.  In  the  Hundred 
Rolls12  we  find  the  Jurors  of  the  Hundred  of  Langebriggd 
reporting  that  u  The  Manor  of  Burne  was  ancient  demesne 
in  the  time  of  Henry  1st  and  now  the  Queen  holds  it, 
&c."  The  Jurors  of  Burnc,  however,  declare  more 
correctly  at  the  Assize  of  1279,  "  The  Manor  of  Burne 
is  an  escheat  .  .  .  held  by  the  Queen."  That  it 
was  not  counted  as  ancient  demesne  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  assessed  to  the  subsidies  at  the  rate  of 
one-fifteenth,  whereas  vills  on  ancient  demesne  paid  one- 
tenth.  The  manor  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king  for 
more  than  200  years  after  its  forfeiture  in  1106  and  was 
leased  (chiefly  for  life)  to  one  or  another  of  the  king's 
favourites,  not  one  of  whom  can  be  supposed  to  have 
lived  on  the  spot.  Nor  do  the  Subsidy  Rolls  of  1296, 
1327  or  1332  contain  the  name  of  any  very  prominent 
contributor.  Throughout  its  whole  history,  therefore, 
down  to  almost  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
Borne  had  no  resident  lord,  a  fact  which  must  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  free  course  of  what  we 
may  call  the  quasi-municipal  development  of  its  system 
of  "  boroughs." 

III. — The  Hundred  in  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Before  speaking  of  the  "  boroughs,"  we  may  gather 
from  the  Hundred  Rolls  some  interesting  items  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  Hundred  itself  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Jurors  of  Est  Grensted13  report  that  "  the  Queen 
the  Mother  of  the  King  [Edward  I.]  holds  the  Barony 

12  "  Kotuli  Hundredorum  "  (printed  by  the  Record  Commission),  Vol.  II.,  p.  208. 
is  Ibid.,  p.  204. 
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of  the  Eagle  (baroniam  de  Egle)  and  with  it  the  burgh 
of  Est  Grensted,  half  the  vill  of  Seford  and  9^  Hundreds 
belonging  to  the  said  barony,  viz.,  Wylendon,  Burne, 
Langebruge,  Faxeburge,  Totenore,  Thille,  Scepelake, 
Hertesed  [?  Hertefeld],  Grensted  and  half  Ryston  of  the 
lord  King  in  capite  rendering  therefor  £10  per  annum. 
And  the  aforesaid  barony  is  worth  £300  per  annum." 

The  Jurors  of  the  Hundred  of  Burn  state  that  the 
Queen-Mother  holds  the  manor ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
Hundred  they  say  "that  Richard  de  Pevensee  steward 
of  the  lady  the  Queen  has  spurned  (contempsit)  the 
perpetual  command  of  the  lord  King  that  he  should  not 
take  a  common  fine  from  the  Hundred  of  Burne  at  the 
lawday  (lagheday),  in  that  notwithstanding  he  takes  5 
marks  per  annum." 

On  this  matter  they  report  further  that  this  Richard 
as  "  bailiff  of  the  Queen,  when  he  holds  a  lawday  of  the 
Hundred  (lagh'  hundr')  at  Burn,  takes  2^  marks  for 
pleading  without  hindrance  before  him,14  and  neverthe- 
less when  they  have  presented  their  verdict  on  their  oath 
the  said  bailiff  calls  one  Martin  Baker  his  minister  and 
enquires  of  him  whether  he  knows  of  anything  done  in 
the  Hundred  to  declare15  which  the  Jurors  have  not 
presented  and  if  he,  sworn  alone  against  the  whole 
Hundred,  makes  a  presentment  the  said  bailiff  amerces 
the  Hundred  20s.  and  this  he  does  every  year  and  so  and 
in  other  wise  he  vexes  the  whole  country  to  the  damage 
of  the  said  Hundred  every  year,  100s." 

The  Jurors  of  the  Hundred  of  Schepelake  add  this 
statement,  which  probably  applies  to  Burne  also ;  Richard 
de  Pevensee,  they  say,  "  impedes  common  justice  by 
holding  a  lawday  twice  a  year  before  the  Sheriff's  Tourn 
and  persons  who  are  to  be  attached  (attachiabiles)  he 
takes  and  imprisons  in  Pevensey  Castle  till  they  make 
fine,  whereas  they  used  to  be  sent  to  Gildeford  to  wait 
for  a  gaol  delivery." 

14  "  pr0  placitando  sine  occasione  coram  eo."  The  Jurors  of  Thille  say,  "  eo 
quod  nullus  occasionaretur  nec  poneretur  in  defalta." 

15  "  Utrum  sciat  preferrc  aliquid  factum  in  Hundredo." 
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Complaints  are  also  made  of  an  unauthorized  Court 
heldat  Pevensey  Cast.l(!  Gate.  The  Hundred  ofEaxbrewe 
says,  u  In  the  time  of  Gilbert  de  le  Hegle  at  the  gate  of 
the  Castle  of  Pevensey  there  was  no  Court;  then  Gilbert 
le  Marescall  came  and  set  up  one  from  3  weeks  to  3 
weeks"'  and  still  it  is  hold  and  distraints  are  made 
[to  compel  men]  to  answer."  At  the  Eyre  of  1271) 
Richard  de  Pevensey  was  presented  by  the  Jurors  of 
Burne  for  holding  this  Court  "to  which  come  all  the 
free  holders  of  this  Rape,  whereas  they  were  never  wont 
to  come."  Richard  claimed  to  have  so  received  it  from 
the  Queen. 

Finally  the  burden  of  constant  inquests  is  presented. 
The  Hundred  of  Est  Grenstcd  says  "  The  Barony  de 
Aquila  is  an  escheat  of  the  Normans  which  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Queen,  Mother  of  the  King",  and  there  are  in  the 
Barony  62  Knights'  fees  which  pertain  to  Castle  Guard 
of  Pevenese.  And  the  hundreds  of  the  Barony  give  in 
aid  to  the  Sheriff  £9.  17s.  6d.  whereby  the  Barons  and 
Knights  of  the  whole  Barony  are  quit  of  suit  to  the 
County  [Court]  save  the  Aldermen17  of  the  hundreds 
who  do  suit  at  the  county  for  the  hundred." 

And  at  the  Eyre  of  1288  the  Jurors  of  Estburn  present 
that  "Robert  de  Robyland  formerly  sub-bailiff  took  of 
divers  men  of  this  hundred  to  amove  them  from  serving 
on  assizes  and  juries18  to  the  amount  of  half  a  mark." 

These  extracts  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  in 
spite  of  the  great  increase  of  business  thrown  upon  the 
Hundreds  through  the  legislation  of  Henry  II.  and  its 
subsequent  development,  the  men  of  the  Hundred  of 

1(5  This  was  probably  a  Barony  Court.  Among  the  Court  Eolls  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  are  some  of  its  records  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  the  title  of  the  "Curia  Porte  Castri."  It  tried  pleas  of  debt, 
assault,  breach  of  convention,  etc.  A  similar  Barony  Court  held  at  Lewes  is 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Customs  of  Brighthelmstone,  to  which  all  freeholders  were 
bound  to  come  (Lee,  "History  of  Lewes  and  Brighthelmstone,"  p.  497). 

17  This  title  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Sussex.  Lee  ("  History  of  Lewes 
and  Brighthelmstone,  p.  494)  says  the  Alderman  collected  the  common  fine  at 
the  Leets.  Pollock  and  Maitland  ("History  of  English  Law,"  I.,  p.  544)  call  him 
a  beadle  or  summoner.  He  may  have  been  the  High  Constable  (see  "S.A.C," 
Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  222). 

is  "Amovere  eos  de  recognitionibus  assissarum  (great  assizes)  et  juratarum. 
(special  juries). 
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Eastbourne  were  still  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  as 
other  Hundreds  did.  We  should  have  expected  that 
being  associated  with  several  others  under  the  Barony 
de  Aquila  it  might  have  been  conveniently  combined 
with  some  of  its  neighbours.  Such  a  course  was  taken 
in  this  very  Rape  of  Pevensey  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  nine  and  a  half  Hundreds  mentioned 
above  as  held  by  the  Queen  Mother  embraced  the  whole 
Rape,19  exce]3t  a  belt  of  land  which  crossed  it  transversely 
from  Wadhurst  on  the  north-east  to  the  suburbs  of  Lewes 
at  Mailing  and  Cliffe.  This  belt  included  the  remaining 
four  and  a  half  Hundreds  of  the  Rape  of  Pevensey,  as 
recorded  in  Domesday.20  In  the  thirteenth  century  these 
had  all  been  combined  into  the  single  Hundred  of 
Lokkesfeld.  In  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  24  Edward  I.,21 
at  the  very  close  of  the  Roll  this  Hundred  is  entered  by 
itself,  one  jury  of  12  certifying  the  returns  for  the  whole 
of  the  included  townships.  Again,  in  the  Crown  Plea 
Roll  of  1288 22  the  "  Hundred  of  Lokkesfeld  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  comes  by  12,"  and  again,  all  the 
district  is  included.  What  the  Archbishop  did  we  must 
suppose  the  holders  of  the  Honour  of  Aquila  might  have 
done.  After  perusing  the  complaints  laid  before  the 
Itinerant  Justices  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  suspicion  that 
nine  and  a  half  amerciable  Hundreds  were  more  profit- 
able than  two  or  three. 

The  complaints  about  the  "Lawday"  are  worthy  of 
notice.  They  are  threefold.  First,  the  steward  wrong- 
fully takes  the  large  fine  of  five  marks  (66s.  6d.)  at  the 
two  Lawdays  as  a  preliminary  to  administering  justice. 
Next,  in  spite  of  this  agreement,  obtained  at  so  great  a 
cost,  he  calls  false  witnesses  (even  moneyless  outsiders, 
say  the  Jurors  of  Thille  Hundred),23  who  swear  to  some 
unpresented  offence  and  thereupon  he  fines  the  Hundred 

19  The  Hundred  of  Rotherfield  is  not  mentioned  as  we  should  expect. 

20  The  Domesday  Hundreds  of  Latille,  Framelle,  half  Eiston,  Mellinges  and 
Wandelmestrei  seem  to  be  included  in  the  Archbishops'  Hundred  of  Lokkesfeld. 

21  Lay  Subsidy  ip. 

22  Assize  Roll  (930),  1G  E.  I. 

23  »<  per  aginos  (?  cgenos)  et  mcndicos  qui  non  sunt  in  patria." 
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20s.  for  concealment.     Thirdly,  as  the  Jurors  of  ShepeJ 

lake  state  <lic  grievance,  this  Lawday  itself  is  illegal 
and  is  held  immediately  before  the  Sheriff's  Tourn,  witll 
u  view  to  intercepting  cases  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
by  that  court.  The  last  of  these  complaints  seems  to 
carry  with  it  its  own  proof.  A  Sheriff's  Tourn  and  a 
Lawday  could  not  rightly  both  be  held  oyer  the  same 
people.  The  "  Lagh  day"  was  the  court  of  a  privileged 
lord,  who  claimed  the  right  of  view  of  frankpledge  over 
his  tenants ;  a  right  which  had  long  included  all  the 
jurisdiction  which  the  Sheriff  exercised  in  his  Tourn 
throughout  unfranchised  districts.  It  was  the  Court 
afterwards  known  as  the  Court  Leet.24  If  then  the 
Sheriff  was  wont  to  hold  his  Tourn  in  Burne,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Queen's  Steward  had  no  right  to  hold  a 
Lawday  also.  That  this  was  really  the  case  is  confirmed 
by  the  answer  given  by  the  Jurors  of  the  Hundred  of 
Estburn  at  the  Eyre  of  1288.  "  Concerning  Liberties" 
they  say  that  "the  treasurer  of  Chichester  and  Richard 
le  Brade  claim  View  of  Frankpledge  over  their  tenants 
in  Burne ; "  but  no  such  claim  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Lord  of  the  great  Manor  of  Burne.  The  point  is  of 
interest  as  showing  how  widespread  privileges  some- 
times arose.  At  this  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Hundred 
jurisdiction  over  the  greater  jDart  of  the  Rape  of  Pevensey 
was  in  the  hands  of  Queen  Eleanor,  as  attached  to  the 
Barony  of  Aquila,  by  grant  from  her  son,  the  then 
reigning  King,  Edward  I.  Now  Queen  Eleanor,  deeply 
impoverished  by  King  Henry's  wars  with  his  barons, 
had  in  1276  retired  into  the  Nunnery  of  Amesbury  and 
there  she  remained  till  her  death  in  1291.  The  complaints 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls  even  slightly  precede  her  entrance 
into  a  nunnery,  and  indeed  the  grant  had  originally  been 
made  by  King  Henry  on  the  death  of  Peter  de  Savoy, 
the  Queen's  uncle,  in  1269.  Throughout  this  whole 
period  the  Queen  received  the  profits  of  the  Barony 
either  by  annual  account  or  by  farm.  However  that 
was,  the  whole  control  must  have  been  left  to  her  stewards, 

24  On  this  matter  see  Maitland,  "  Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts  "  (Selden  Society, 
Vol.  II.),  p.  xxvii.,  &c. 
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of  whom  Richard  de  Pevensey  may  have  been  the  first. 
By  their  action,  profitable  jurisdiction  was,  where  possible, 
drawn  into  more  private  channels.  At  least  such  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  at  Eastbourne.  Richard  was  not 
only  the  Queen's  Steward  of  the  Honour  of  Aquila ;  he 
was  her  Steward  or  Bailiff  of  the  Manor  of  Burne.  In 
that  capacity  he  or  some  predecessor  assumed  the  right 
of  holding  a  Lawday25  and  seizing  the  profits.  Perhaps 
King  Edward's  known  reverence  for  his  mother  checked 
too  strict  enquiry  and  the  claim  acquired  the  foundation 
of  custom.  What  happened  to  the  manor  between  the 
Queen's  death  in  1291  and  the  grant  to  Bartholomew  de 
Badlesmere  in  1314  is  obscure.  But  apparently  that 
family  exercised  the  right  of  view  of  frankpledge  and 
acted  as  Lords  of  the  Hundred,  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  Hundred  remained  permanently  attached  to 
the  manor. 

IV. — The  Six  "  Boroughs  "  and  their  Early  Functions. 

We  will  now  pass  from  the  Hundred  itself  to  those 
divisions  which  went  by  the  name  of  "  boroughs."  At 
a  later  period  a  "  borough"  in  Kent26  and  Sussex  was 
often  spoken  of  as  a  division  of  a  parish,  or  sometimes 
of  a  manor.  Sometimes  it  was  even  confused  with  a 
small  manor  which  might  coincide  with  it.  In  its  origin 
it  was  undoubtedly  a  subordinate  member  of  a  Hundred. 
The  word  is  "  borgh,"  the  old  English  word  for  "  surety  " 
or  "  pledge,"  and  the  Latin  equivalent  is  "  decenna." 

25  The  "Common  Fine,"  complained  of  above  as  taken  from  the  Hundred  at 
the  Lawday,  is  explained  by  Lee  (as  above)  to  be  a  customary  tax  to  reimburse  the 
lord  of  the  manor  for  the  purchase  of  the  Hundred.  Canon  Goodwyn  ("  S.A.C," 
Vol.  XLL,  p.  30)  quotes  a  note  from  the  earliest  Churchwardens'  Account  Book 
of  Eotherfield  to  the  same  effect.  The  Resiants  were  called  upon  to  pay  the 
"  Common  Fine  "  for  the  "  Ease  to  do  their  Suit  within  their  own  Mannors  "  and 
not  being  "  obliged  to  attend  the  Sheriff's  Turn."  This  was  the  Lord's  view  of 
the  case.  Our  complainants  did  not  appreciate  the  "ease"  of  being  amerced 
first  at  one  of  the  courts  and  then  at  the  other  in  succession. 

20  Hasted,  "History  of  Kent,"  I.,  p.  cxiii.,  says  that  in  Kent  there  are  413 
parishes,  "most  of  which  parishes  are  subdivided  into  vills,  boroughs  and 
hamlets."  Lambarde,  "History  of  Kent,"  -p.  27,  in  a  complete  list  of  the 
assessment  of  each  member  of  a  Hundred  to  the  King's  Tenths  and  Fifteenths, 
distinguishes  them  as  "  Borowes  "  and  "  Townes  "  in  the  Lathe  of  St.  Augustine, 
"  Townes  "  in  the  Lathe  of  Shepway  and  with  scarcely  any  title  in  the  other 
Lathes.    He  merely  explains  "  borowe  "  to  be  the  equivalent  of  "  tithing." 
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Occasionally  the  Latinised  form  "borgha"  is  used.  It 
meant  primarily  what  "tithing"  did  in  other  parts  of 
England,  an  association  of  persons  held  responsible  for 
each  other  and  for  their  immediate  neighbours  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  It  was,  however,  more 
than  this.  It  was  not  a  mere  "decenna."  Jt  was  also  a 
"  villata,"  i.e.,  the  responsible  tithing  association  also  acted 
the  part  of  a  separate  village  community.  And,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  even  this  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the 
original  character  of  a  true  "  borgh."  The  evidence  to 
be  produced  seems  to  justify  the  assertion  that  "borgh' 
and  "  tithing "  were  not  convertible  terms,  nor  was 
every  "villata"  in  a  hundred  originally  described  as  a 
"  borgh,"  though  this  language  was  common  afterwards. 
An  original  "  borgh"  seems  to  have  been  a  settlement 
(hamlet,  detached  homestead,  group  of  tenants  of  some 
outside  lord)  which  was  held  responsible  as  a  "  tithing" 
and  was  summoned  on  inquests  as  a  "  villata,"  and  yet 
was  not  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  parish,  not  a  normal 
village.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  normal  tithing,  but  an 
artificial  "  villata;"  a  detached  tithing27  of  a  vill  utilised 
for  legal  purposes  as  though  itself  a  vill,  and  treated 
afterwards  for  police  and  fiscal  purposes  as  an  independent 
member  of  its  Hundred  on  the  same  footing  as  the  true 
villages  of  another  Hundred.  The  name  u  boroughs" 
implies  that  they  were  tithings  before  they  became 
"villatae,"  and  it  is  an  obvious  suggestion  that  their 
utilisation  as  "villatse"  was  the  outcome  of  the  legisla- 
tion by  which  Itinerant  Justices  and  especially  Coroners 
required  the  attendance  not  only  of  a  Hundred  Jury, 
but  also  of  representatives  of  at  least  three  or  four 
neighbouring  townships.28  As  the  penalty  in  such  cases 
fell  on  the  Hundred  it  was  natural  that  each  Hundred 
should  keep  its  own  townships  to  itself.  A  Hundred  with 
only  one  or  two  vills  utilised  its  detached  tithings  for 
this  purpose. 

27  Or,  as  we  shall  see  below,  it  might  be  a  detached  group  of  personal  tithings 
combined  in  one  community. 

28  On  the  summoning  of  four  neighbouring  "villatse,"  see  Gross,  "Office  of 
Coroner  "  (Selden  Society,  Vol.  IX.),  pp.  xxx.  and  xxxvii. 
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With  these  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  a  "borough" 
we  may  preface  our  account  of  the  Eastbourne  boroughs 
with  a  statement  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  later  Court 
Books  of  the  Gildredge  Manor,29  the  first  part  of  which 
runs  thus:  "  The  Parish  of  Eastbourne  is  a  Hundred  in 
itself  and  consists  of  six  boroughs,  viz.,  Up  wick,  Mill 
Beverington,  Upperton,  Chalvington,  Lamport,  Esthall." 
We  can  trace  all  these  back  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  early  Coroners'  Rolls  for  Sussex  have  unfor- 
tunately not  survived.  Our  information,  therefore,  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Assize  Rolls  of  the  Itinerant  Justices 
and  from  the  early  Subsidy  Rolls.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Assize  Rolls  refer  to  this  subject.  By  way  of 
comparison,  a  few  extracts  are  also  given  which  relate  to 
the  adjoining  Hundred  of  Willingdon. 

Pleas  of  the  Crown30  at  Lewes,  33  Henry  III.  (1248). 
"  The  Hundred  of  Burne  comes  by  12." 

1.  "  Henry  the  carpenter  of  Lexehton  being  accused  of  burglar}' 

of  houses  did  not  come.  The  Jurors  say  that  he  is  guilty. 
Therefore  let  him  be  in  exigent31  and  outlawed.  And  he  had 
been  received  in  the  vill  (villa)  of  Burne  out  of  tithing. 
Therefore  it  is  in  mercy.    He  had  no  chattels." 

2.  "Remigius  de  Esthalle  was  found  drowned  on  the  seashore 

outside  the  vill  (extra  villain)3'2  of  Burne.  And  it  was  testified 
by  jurors  that  he  drowned  himself  of  his  own  will.  And 
William  de  Sfc  Leudegar  then  coroner  viewed  him  and  said 
that  he  saw  no  signs  by  which  it  might  be  considered  (perpendi) 
that  he  had  been  drowned.  And  it  was  testified  that  the  men 
of  Burne  held  Remigius  in  great  hatred  and  scarcely  permitted 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard.  Gilbert  atte  Welle  the 
first  finder  came  and  because  he  hesitated  in  his  evidence 
(vacillavit  in  presentatione  sua)  it  was  ordered  that  he  should 
be  taken  into  custody.  Afterwards  it  was  testified  that 
Remigius  fell  off  his  horse  into  the  sea.  The  value  of  the 
horse  was  1  mark  for  which  the  Sheriff  will  answer.  And 
Ymbert  de  Salines33  had  his  chattels  by  writ  of  the  lord  king. 

29  For  this  and  for  other  useful  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  H.  Michell  Whitley. 

30  Assize  Roll  909,  membrane  28  dorso. 

81  "  Exigatur,"  summoned  by  a  Writ  of  Exigent. 

82  Here  "villa"  plainly  means  the  whole  area  of  the  vill.  The  seashore  is 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  old  village. 

88  Ymbert  de  Salines  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  from  King  Henry  TIL  (in 
1245)  on  the  death  of  Ralph  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  held  it.  He  leased  it 
to  Simon  de  Munford,  and  Simon  to  Peter  de  Savoy,  at  whose  death,  in  1209, 
Queen  Eleanor  entered  it.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  tenants  under  the  King 
(Rot.  Hund.  II.,  204). 
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And  because  tho  Hundred  of  Hurne  had  not  presented  the 

oase  (loquelam)  at  the  County  Court,  therefore  it  is  in  mercyl 

"Thomas  tlio  weaver  and  John  tlio  skinner,  his  brother,  of  Bun 
in  four  for  themselves  Hod  to  the  church  of  Burn.  And  Thomas 
confessed  himself  to  bo  a  thief  and  abjured  tlio  kingdom. 
And  he  was  in  tlio  tithing  (deeenna)  of  the  Chapel  of  Burne. 
Tlioroforo  it  is  in  mercy.  J  J  is  cliattols  12'1,  whereof  tlio  Sheriff 
will  answer.  And  John  camo  forth  from  the  church  and  was 
dolivorod  to  tho  tithing  of*  Burne.  Afterwards  ho  came  and 
for  good  and  ovil  put  himself  on  tho  country.'14  Tho  Jurors 
say — [unfinished]. 

4.  "Walter  the  baker  of  Burne  had  appealed88  Ilenry  the  skinner 

of  the  same  place  and  2  others  of  robbery.  Neither  he  nor 
they  appeared.  He  was  to  be  arrested.  They  had  been 
attached,  so  their  sureties  were  in  mercy."  "  Et  Erveus  fuerat 
attachiatus  per  decennam  do  Burne." 

5.  [Among  the  amercements  are] 

"  De  Hundredo  de  Burne  pro  concolamento   xlH 

De  Deeenna  de  la  Caper!  pro  f  uga  Thome    di  marc' 

De  Vicecomite  de  catallis  eiusdem   xij'V 

6.  Pleas  of  the  Crown  in  47  H.  III.  (1262).3G 

"  Hundredum  de  Burne." 
Richard  "  le  kylne  "  has  withdrawn  himself  and  is  suspected. 
He  is  "in  deeenna  Roberti  de  Tolly  in  Burne." 

7.  Pleas  of  the  Crown  at  Chichester  7  Edward  I.  (1279).37 

"  Hundredum  de  Esteburne  venit  per  xijcim." 
"  William  Cornvaleth  came  for  a  certain  distraint  for  a  rent  which 
was  in  arrear  in  Cholinton.  And  there  came  upon  him  Britius 
Corneis  Richard  le  Rede  Ralph  the  Queen's  bedell  Thomas 
atte  Bergh  Ancelm  atte  hulle  with  the  township  (villata)  of 
Burne  and  with  force  and  arms  rescued  that  distraint.  So  that 
the  said  William  with  an  arrow  shot  the  said  Britius  in  the 
chest.  So  that  immediately  he  died.  A  woman  who  first  found 
him  is  dead.  And  4  neighbours  came  and  did  not  suspect38 
[anyone] .  And  afterwards  it  was  testified  that  the  said  William 
fled  and  put  himself  in  the  church  of  Fokyngton  and  there 
before  the  Coroner  he  abjured  the  kingdom.  He  had  no 
chattels  nor  was  in  a  tithing  but  was  of  the  mainpast39  of 
Roger  de  la  Ware.    Therefore  he  [Roger]  is  in  mercy.  And 

34  "  De  bono  et  malo  posuit  se  super  patriam,"  i.e.,  he  elected  to  leave  the  issue 
to  a  jury. 

35  "  Appellavit,"  personally  accused. 
86  Assize  Roll  912,  m.  40. 

37  Assize  Roll  915,  m.  13  in  dorso. 

38  The  rioters  had  fled  when  the  body  was  found,  so  the  crime  could  not  then 
be  traced  to  anyone. 

39  "  In  manupastu,"  the  household,  "  fed  by  the  hand." 
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the  townships  of  Langeport  [and]  Esthalle  did  not  make 
pursuit.40  Therefore  they  are  in  mercy.  And  the  township 
of  Burne  did  not  come  to  the  inquest  before  the  Coroner. 
Therefore  it  is  in  mercy.  And  the  12  concealed  the  rescue 
which  the  township  (villata)  of  Burne  made.  Therefore  they 
are  in  mercy.  And  the  1 2  in  no  wise  suspect  Richard  and  the 
others  except  William.  Therefore  they  are  quit.  And  because 
Richard  Thomas  and  Ancelm  together  with  the  township 
(villata)  of  Burne  made  the  aforesaid  rescue  and  did  not  take 
William,  therefore  they  are  in  niercy." 

8.  "William  Polleprist  and  William  the  cobbler  and  Philip  Fortop 
having  been  indicted  of  burglary,  larceny  and  other  misdeeds 
withdrew  themselves  and  are  suspected.  Therefore  let  them 
be  put  in  exigent  and  outlawed.  They  have  no  chattels.  And 
William  Polleprist41  was  in  the  tithing  of  Ralph  the  tanner  of 
Burne.    Therefore  he  (ipse)  is  in  mercy."  42 

[Among  the  amercements  at  this  Eyre  are  the  following] 


9 .  «  Hundred'  de  Estburne . "  43 

"  De  eodem  hundredo  pro  murdro,  exccptis  libertatibus 44  xls 
De  Ricardo  le  Rede  et  Radulfo  le  Bedel  pro  trans- 

gressione,  vs.  unde  Radulf us  xxd   vs 

De  Thoma  atte  Bergh  et  Aunselmo  atte  hille  pro  eodem  di  mrc. 

De  vifl 45  de  Burn  pro  transgressione   xls 

De  Rogero  le  Ware  pro  fuga  Willelmi  Cornvallet 

qui  fuit  de  manupastu  suo    1  mrc 

De  vifl  de  Beuerington  quia  non  fecit  sectam   xs. 

De  decenna  de  Langport  pro  eodem    1  marc 

De  decenna  de  Esthalle  pro  eodem  et  quia  non  venit 

ad  inquisitionem    xxs. 

De  decenna  de  Sholinton  pro  eodem   di  mrc 

De  decenna  Radulfi  le  Tanur  de  Burn  pro  fuga 

Willelmi  polledprest   di  mrc 


40  "  n011  fecerunt  sectam."  This  cannot  here  mean  "  did  not  do  suit."  It  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Writ  of  1252,  under  which  this  penalty  was  being 
inflicted.  When  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  an  offender  "  vigiles  predict! 
eum  insequantur  cum  tota  villata,"  and  cities,  burghs  and  vills  were  to  be 
admonished,  "ad  predictas  vigilias  et  sectas  diligenter  faciendum"  (Stubbs, 
"  Select  Charters,"  371). 

41  From  the  amercements  it  appears  that  this  is  "  polled  prest."  It  can  only 
have  been  a  nickname,  for  a  priest  would  not  be  in  a  tithing. 

42  An  entry  which  follows  soon  after  this  extract  is  worth  quoting  for  its  early 
reference  to  Magna  Charta  : — "  Martin  the  baker  (le  baker)  and  Luke  Scot  are  in 
mercy  for  a  distraint  wrongfully  made,  '  contra  magnam  cartam.'  "  Martin  was 
the  servant  of  Richard  de  Pevensey  mentioned  above  (p.  185).  The  Great  Charter 
forbade  the  exacting  of  distraints  of  too  great  an  amount  or  on  certain  necessary 
goods. 

43  Assize  Roll  935. 

44  "Liberties"  were  exempt  by  special  privilege  from  sharing  in  these  penalties, 
to  the  damage  of  the  rest  of  the  resj^onsible  payers. 

45  In  this  and  the  next  entry  but  one  "vitt"  must  no  doubt  represent  "villata." 
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I  )e  Waltero  de  Beueringtoo  de  fine  pro  se  et  sooiis  suis 

xij  Jurat  is  pro  eoneeliunento    xx"." 

10.  [Under  the  Hundred  of  Wylindon  in  iliis  Holl  sire  mentioned 

"Vili  de  Wylindon"  "Vitt  de  Gteuington  "  "Vitt  do 
Dyngeton"  "Vittde  Exete"  "Borgh  de  Berlyng"] 

11.  [  Under  the  same  heading  in  Eyre  of  10  Edward  I.  fl28S;"';  it  is 

stidcd  thsif  in  sin  enquiry  sis  to  the  desith  of  si  man  in  8  Kdward. 
"  Vill'  de  Wylyndon  Jeuingeton  Kxete  et  Est  Den"  did  not 
eomo  to  the  inquest.  Therefore  they  were  in  merey.  No 
Englisln-y  wsis  presented.  Therefore  ''murdrum  super  hun- 
dredum,"  i.e.,  the  hundred  would  have  to  pay  a  murder  fine.] 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  early  Subsidy 


Rolls : 

12.    Subsidy  of  Tyh 


,  24  Edward  I.  (1295-6).47 
Hundred  of  Estburne. 


"  Villata  de  Oppertune,"  25  contributors 

"  Villata  de  Esthalle,"  23 

< '  Villata  de  Upwyke , ' '  13  „ 

"Villata  de  Lamport,"  24 

"  Jurati  "  (sworn  Assessors),  12  ,, 


6  14  lOj 

4  3  4 

5  11  8 

5  0  4| 
2  16  2£ 


13. 


97  £24  12  5| 

The  total  value  of  the  goods  assessed  at  Jj-th  is  £270  17  0^- 

Subsidy  of  ^th,  1  Edward  III.  finishing  (1327).48 
Hundred  of  Estbourne. 

£    s.  d. 

"Villata  de  Estbourne,"  67  contributors49   10    1  111 

Total  value  of  goods  assessed  at  ^th  £201  18  9 

14.    Subsidy  of  T\th,  6  Edward  III.  (1332).50 
Hundred  of  Estbourn. 


Villata  de  Optone,"     27  contributors 
Villata  de  Esthalle,"  24  „ 
Villata  de  Lamport,"  15  ,, 
Taxatores"  3   


69 

Total  value  of  goods  assessed  at  Jg-th 


£11  16  6 
£177    7  6 


4(5  Assize  Roll  930,  m.  7. 

47  Lay  Subsidy  if*. 

48  Lay  Subsidy 

49  On  this  occasion  all  the  names  are  entered  under  one  heading.  There  are 
only  two  "  taxatores,"  who  pay  12d.  each. 

50  Lay  Subsidy  if*. 
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15.    Subsidy  of  Tyh,  47  Edward  III.  (1373)/'1 
Hundred  of  Estbourne. 

£    s.  d. 

"  Villata  de  Orperton "   [no  names]    6    2  2 

"  Villata  de  EsthaUe "  „    31410 

" Villata  de  Lamporte,"   :.      313  0 


£13  10  0 

Total  value  of  goods  assessed  at  Tyh  £202  10  0 

16.  Subsidy  of  Tyh  (without  date).5'2 

Agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  last  preceding. 

17.  The  following  Extracts  relating  to  the  Hundred  of  Willingdon 

are  added  for  comparison  : 

Subsidy  of  Tyh  (1295-6).                                    £  s.  d. 

"  Villata  de  Exetes,"         24  contributors  ...  .     11  1  0£ 

"Villata  de  Berlyng,"       10         „                       8  0  4§ 

"Villata  de  Jevyngeton,"  24                                 3  .9  3f 

"Villata  de  Wylyndon,"    42         „                       8  19  7 

"Jurati,"                          12         „                        4  5  81 


112  £35  16  01 

Subsidy  of  ^V11  (1327). 

"Villata  de  Estdene"    2  16  8 

"  Vitt  de  Westdene  &  Excet "    3  18  If 

"  Villata  de  Frishton "    1    2  1H 

' '  Villata  de  Wylindon  "   4    0  7 

"  Villata  de  Gevington "    1  15  5 


£13  14  91 

Subsidy  of  Tyh  (1332). 

"Villata  de  Exete,"          26  contributors   6  10  1 

"Villata  de  Berlyng,"       16         „    3  6  81 

"  Villata  de  Jevyngeton,"  15         ,,    2  11  8 

"Villata  de  Wylingdon,"  30          ,,    5  6  9 

"  Collectores "                    3         ,,    4  6 


90  £17  19  8i 

Subsidy  of  Tyh  (1373) 

"  Villata  de  Exete "        [no  names]                        7  9  0 

"  Villata  de  Berlynge "          „                              4  7  0£ 

"  Villata  de  Jevyngton "         „                               3  1  4,V 

"  Villata  de  Wilyndon "                                        6  3  1£ 


£21    0  6^ 
o  2 
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Tho  Rul)sidy  of  r1ftth,  without-  (Into,  marlcod  I.,M/:|,  is  exactly  tho  same 
as  for  lo7.'5.  The  total  value  «»r  the  goods  assessed  is  —  For  l'i'Jo-G, 
£393.  Mis.  ()«1.;  for  1327,  £27  1.  15s.  Od. ;  for  £269.  1 5s.  3£d.: 

for  L378,  £815.  7s.  LJd, 

The  evidence  of  the  foregoing  extracts  seems  to 
warrant  several  conclusions. 

In  the  Assize  Rolls  we  see  that  down  to  tho  year  1279 
there  were  in  the  Hundred  of  Estburno  five  distinct 
communities  which  were  acting  sometimes  as  responsible! 
tithings  (decenna^),  sometimes  as  townships  (villata;). 
They  arc  Burne,  Esthalle,  Lamport,  Bevcrington  and) 
Cholinton.    Then,  in  the  first  Subsidy  Roll  of  1295-6! 
we  find  Burne  omitted  and  instead  two  new  "  villata?," 
Opportune  and  Upwyke.    These  two  old  names  are  still 
in  use,  the  latter  close  to  the  Parish  Church  on  the  west, 
the  former  just  across  the  bourn  on  the  east.    It  hardly 
admits  of  doubt  that  together  they  had  formed  the! 
"  Villata  (or  Decenna)  de  Burne"  of  the  Assize  Rolls.; 
These  six  communities,  then,  make  up  the  number  of 
the  "  six  boroughs,"  into  which,  according  to  the  entry 
in  the  Court  Book  quoted  above,  the  Parish  of  Eastbourne  j 
was  divided. 

But  though  we  have  thus  discovered  our  six  com-j 
munities  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  have  not  found' 
them  actually  called  "  borghs."    Why  should  we  assume 
that  they  were  thus  distinguished  from  ordinary  parochial  I 
villages  ?     It  is  true  that  one  place  in  Willingdon 
Hundred,  Berlyng,  is  so  called,  but  as  yet  the  word  is 
not  used  of  the  Hundred  of  Eastbourne.     Now,  in: 
dealing  with  these  records,  we  must  always  remember! 
that  they  do  not  record  the  vernacular  language  of  the . 
country  folk,  but  the  more  or  less  correct  Latin  form  in 
which  the  London  clerk  of  the  justices  or  other  officials  j 
set  down  the  proceedings.    If  the  men  of  Esthalle,  being  | 
asked  who  they  were,  replied,  "  We  come  from  the  borgh  [ 
of  Esthalle  in  Burne,"  he  would  write  them  down  as  the 
"  decenna  de  Esthalle"  if  the  matter  concerned  the 
responsibility  of  a  tithing,  or  "  villata  de  Esthalle"  if 
they  came  to  give  evidence  as  a  township.    Only  now 
and  then  would  some  clerk  put  down  the  actual  word  I 
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"borgh"  or  "  borglia."  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the 
Assize  Rolls,  they  are  fair  copies  written  up  from  a 
number  of  separate  returns.  Remembering  this,  let  us 
look  at  the  most  explicit  of  our  extracts  (marked  9),  the 
amercements  after  the  Eyre  of  1279.  The  "villata"  of 
Beverington  is  fined  10s.  for  not  making  pursuit.  Then 
Langeport,  Esthalle  and  Cholinton  are  amerced  for  the 
same  neglect  and  all  three  are  called  "  decerns."  Now, 
the  Beverington  entry  is  strictly  correct.  The  Ordinance 
of  1252,  as  we  have  seen,  laid  this  obligation  to  pursue 
suspected  criminals  on  the  townships  (villatse),  not  on 
ti things.  It  was  as  townships  that  they  were  then  being 
punished,  and  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  (extract  7) 
Langeport  and  Esthalle  are  rightly  called  to  account  as 
u  villatse."  Is  it  a  rash  conjecture  to  surmise  that  the 
clerk  who  set  down  the  amercements  was  told  that 
the  "Borghs"  of  Esthalle  and  Langeport  were  to  be 
fined  and  translated  it  into  "  decenna,"  when  he  should 
have  put  "villata?"  Beverington  is  not  previously 
mentioned  in  the  case  and  the  correct  return  may  have 
come  to  him  from  another  source. 

Let  us  also  look  at  the  special  case  of  Berlyng  in  the 
Hundred  of  Willingdon  and  at  the  same  time  take 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  that  Hundred  with  the 
Hundred  of  Eastbourne.  The  comparison  will,  I  think, 
enable  us  to  appreciate  much  more  clearly  the  character 
of  the  Eastbourne  ''Boroughs."  The  Hundred  of 
Willingdon  entirely  enveloped  that  of  Eastbourne  on  the 
land  side.  It  contained  the  village  parishes  of  Willingdon, 
Jevington,  East  Dean,  Friston  and  West  Dean.  Exceat, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuckmere  River,  now  in  the  parish 
of  West  Dean,  was  also  a  separate  parish  at  the  date  of 
the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  (1291 ).  From  the  extracts 
marked  10,  11  and  17,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  these  six 
villages  were  at  times  summoned  to  act  either  for  judicial 
or  fiscal  purposes.  But  frequently  before  the  fiscal 
settlement  of  1334  and  afterwards  permanently  the 
Hundred  acted  through  four  subdivisions,  Wylindon, 
Jevingeton,  Berlyng  and  Excete.  Excete  stood  for 
itself  and  West  Dean ;  Berrying  for  East  Dean  and 
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Friston.  In  Inter  limes  these  were  termed  the  four 
tk  Boroughs"  of  the  Hundred  at  least,  in  the  payment  of 
the  King's  Tenths  and  Fifteenths.68  Now,  Berlyng  was 
not  a  parish  ;  it  was  a  manor  within  the  parishes  of  Mast 
Dean  and  Friston.  The  Manor  of  East  Dean  at  the 
time  of  the  Subsidy  of  1295-6  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
family  of  De  Etchingham,  but  Berlyng  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  still  more  powerful  family  of  the  Bardolfs.64  This 
is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  Berlyng  supplanted  East 
Dean  in  dealings  with  the  King.  .Berlyng  must,  of 
eourse,  have  always  been  a  separate  personal  tithing 
from  East  Dean.  Its  eharacter  as  a  "villata"  was  super- 
added. It,  therefore,  exaetly  corresponded  with  the 
divisions  of  the  Eastbourne  Hundred  and  the  use  of 
the  term  "borgh"  in  the  ease  of  Berlyng  shows  con- 
clusively that  it  applied  also  to  them. 

One  more  collateral  piece  of  evidence  may  here  be 
alluded  to.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Subsidy  Roll  of 
1295-6  closes  with  the  Archbishop's  combined  Hundred 
of  Lokkesfeld.  It  contains  the  contributions  of  fifteen 
"villatse."  At  the  foot  of  eleven  of  these  is  added 
"  Summa  istius  villate."  But  to  four  which  stand 
together, Welingeham,  Midleham,  Northlingeton,  Mallinge 
and  Clive,55  is  added  in  each  case  u  Summa  istius 
decenne."  The  term  is  used  nowhere  else  in  the  roll. 
These  also  Avould  seem  to  have  been  true  "  borghs." 
They  were  subdivisions  of  the  Domesday  single-vill 
Hundred  of  Mellinges,  afterwards  Ringmer.  Here  again 
we  may  suspect  that  the  Latin  "decenna"  represents 
the  English  "  borgh." 

Another  thing  which  we  may  learn  from  our  extracts 
is  that  these  "Boroughs"  did  not,  strictly  speaking, 
coincide  with  tithings.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  contained 
more  than  one  personal  u  decenna."  In  extract  7  we 
read,  of  the  "decenna"  of  Robert  de  Tolly  in  Burne, 

53  I  am  informed  by  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Partington,  Vicar  of  East  Dean,  that  there 
is  an  entry  to  this  effect  in  his  Parish  Eegister. 

54  "The  Manor  of  Berlyng  was  formerly  of  the  Barony  de  Aquila,  and  King 
Henry  I.  gave  it  to  Hugo  de  G-urney  and  now  (3  E.  I.)  William  Bardolf  holds  it," 
&c.  (Eot.  Hund.,  II.,  205). 

55  Mallinge  and  Clive  are  combined  as  one. 
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and  again  in  8  of  the  "decenna"  of  Ralph  the  Tanner 
of  Burne.  These  must  have  been  personal  tithings 
included  in  what  was  itself  called  the  "decenna"  of 
Burne.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  a  composite 
village  like  Burne,  large  enough  to  be  parted  soon 
afterwards  into  two  u  villatae,"  must  have  contained 
several  personal  tithings.  Again,  in  extracts  3  and  5, 
we  read  of  the  "decenna"  of  the  Chapel  of  Burne.  I 
am  not  sure  what  chapel  is  meant.  In  a  voluminous  Roll 
of  Presentments56  before  the  King's  Justices  in  Edward 
III.'s  time  two  Chapels  are  mentioned.  The  Prior  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  charged  (27  E. 
III.)  with  neglecting  to  say  masses  for  the  King's 
ancestors  "  at  the  Chapel  at  Okelynge  in  Burne."  The 
obligation  was  successfully  repudiated.  Again,  the  Vicar 
of  Estbourn  is  charged  at  the  same  time  with  neglect  to 
say  masses  thrice  a  week  for  the  parishioners  living  and 
dead  "in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gregory,  for  which  he  receives 
a  custom  called  Crystshare  from  seafaring  men,  valued 
at  20  marks."  The  result  is  not  stated.  The  latter 
Chapel  seems  the  most  likely.  It  stood  on  a  spot  called 
"  Chapel  Field,"  just  above  Holywell.57  An  isolated 
group  of  fishermen  may  have  formed  a  tithing  here. 

Lastly,  we  may  actually  detect  the  birth  of  two  of 
our  "  boroughs,"  Upwyke  and  Upperton.  They  were 
evolved  by  subdivision  of  Burne  between  1279  and  1295. 
Of  the  details  of  this  change  we  have  no  account,  but  it 
seems  to  be  connected  with  some  re-organisation  for 
fiscal  purposes.  The  Subsidy  Roll  of  1295-6  shows  four 
divisions,  besides  12  assessors — three  of  them  have  25, 
23  and  24  contributors.  The  fourth,  Upwyk,  the  seat  of 
the  wealthiest  payers,  has  13.  Adding  the  12  assessors 
to  this  division,  we  get  another  25.  This  can  scarcely 
be  accidental.  It  must  surely  point  to  a  new  organisa- 
tion recently  made.  In  1332  Upwyk  is  omitted  and 
three  divisions  remain — Upperton,  Esthall  and  Lamport. 
As  is  well  known,  the  assessment  of  all  the  townships  in 
the  kingdom  was  settled  at  a  fixed  amount  in  1334  for 

56  Assize  Roll  941,  m.  47  and  48d. 

57  Chambers,  "Handbook  to  Eastbourne,"  p.  10. 
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W)0  years.68  These  three  divisions,  therefore,  remained 
as  the  basis  of  the  annual  lax  throughout  that  period. 
The  arrangement  was  agaill  artificial.  1 1 ppcrtou  paid 
£6.  2s.  2d.,  Esthalle  £3.  1  Is.  LOd.,  Lamport  £iJ.  l.'te. 
The  first  most  likely  included  the  northern  or  "town" 
part  of  the  parish  ;  the  other  two  the  southern  divided 
into  two  almost  equal  shares.''0 

Y. — The  Later  History  of  the  "  Boroughs." 

We  have  thus  made  acquaintance  with  our  "  boroughs  " 
exercising  three  functions ;  of  police  associations  as  j 
tithings ;  of  judicial  inquests  and  witness  bearers  as 
townships;  of  channels  of  fiscal  administration  in  the 
collection  of  the  annual  "King's  Tax."  We  have  also 
seen  the  form  in  which  the  third  of  these  functions  was 
continued.  The  second,  or  judicial,  ceased  after  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  a  permanent  local  magistracy 
took  the  place  of  communal  responsibility  and  the  jury 
system  took  a  different  form.  The  first,  or  police 
function,  though  also  in  a  changed  form,  continued,  I 
suppose,  till  quite  modern  times.  The  manorial  state- 
ment, which  I  have  more  than  once  referred  to,  after 
reciting  the  names  of  the  six  boroughs,  is  thus  continued : 
"Two  Constables  are  annually  chosen,  one  out  of  the 
town  part  of  the  parish  and  the  other  out  of  the  south 
part  and  also  a  Headborough  for  each  borough.  The  time  j 
of  holding  the  Court  Leet  is  usually  about  Michaelmas." 
On  this  point  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  Constables 
were  officers  of  the  Hundred  and  were  appointed  at  the 
Court  Leet  of  the  Great  Manor  of  Eastbourne  ;  while  the  j 
Headboroughs,  who  had  originally  been  representatives 
of  tithings  and  had  now  become  petty  constables,  were 
appointed  by  the  Leet  Jury  either  at  the  Court  of  the 
Great  Manor  or  at  that  of  one  or  two  other  independent 
manors  which  have  now  ceased  to  exist. 

58  See  Dowell,  "  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England,"  pp.  44,  68,  &c. 

59  Probably  the  Hundred  was  already  divided  into  two  ' '  constabulary ' '  districts, 
as  ordered  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester  (1285).  The  subdivision  of  the  southern 
half  may  have  been  due  to  its  coming  under  separate  jurisdictions,  if,  as  suggested 
below,  Esthalle  was  the  same  as  Meads. 
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Meanwhile  a  fourth  function  had  gradually  become 
attached  to  the  "boroughs"  quite  outside  their  original 
object.  They  were  utilized  as  units  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  parish  and  were  spoken  of  as  though 
they  could  be  identified  with  distinct  portions  of  land. 
Thus,  in  1554,  when  the  manor  was  sold  by  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  it,  with  its  messuages,  arable  lands,  pastures, 
woods,  meadows,  &c,  was  described60  as  "lying  in 
Estborne,  Upperton,  Upwicke,  Esthalle,  Chollington, 
North  &  South  Beverington,  Lamporte  and  Willingdon." 
The  details  of  this  condition  of  things  are  very  curious 
and  not  a  little  perplexing.  At  the  time  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  or  Queen  Elizabeth  the  lands  were  still  apparently 
divided  into  large  open  "fields"  or  "furlongs,"  sub- 
divided in  small  portions  among  the  tenants.  The  rights 
not  only  of  groups  of  tenants  on  the  great  manor,  but 
even  of  those  belonging  to  other  manors  in  the  parish, 
were  intermixed  in  bewildering  confusion,  at  least  to 
our  judgment,  now  that  nearly  all  the  landmarks  and 
abuttals  mentioned  have  disappeared.  Thus,  among  the 
documents  of  the  Gildredge  Manor  which  I  have  been 
courteously  allowed  to  inspect  is  a  book  containing  Court 
Rolls  of  a  Manor  of  Harttield  Pashley  (now  incorporated 
in  the  Gildredge  Manor).  It  begins  with  a  Court  of  Sir 
Mathew  Browne,  held  on  April  11th,  18  Hen.  VIII.  (1527). 
At  this  Court  mention  is  made  of  a  freeholder  holding 
land  in  "Upperton  Burg  within  the  parish  of  Estbourne  ;" 
another,  in  Esthalle  burgh ;  another,  in  Upwyk  burgh  ; 
all  "within  the  parish."  A  little  further  on  a  tenant 
deals  with  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  lying  in  Esthalle 
burgh  and  one  parcel  of  land  "near  the  King's  Way  in 
Colyngton  Burg."  When  Latin  is  used  these  descriptions 
are  given  as  "in  burgo  de  Esthalle,"  or  "in  bur  go  de 
Upperton,"  showing  how  completely  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "borgh"  had  been  lost.  At  a  still  earlier  date, 
perhaps  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ,  in  an  "  Extenta  Manerii 
de  Medese,"  copied  in  the  Burrell  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  regulations  about  commonage  on  the  Downs: 
"  Those  who  common  on  Grovedon,  Medesdon,  Medes 

60  Feet  of  Fines,  1  Mary. 
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Common  shall  not  common  on  Southdon,  Longdon, 
Yarbesdon."  And  there  are  within  the  "  burgus  de 
Medes  th<i  following  places,  namely,  Grovedon,  Mcdcs- 
don,  les  Combes  haldes,  Clive,  all  the  land  by  Medes 
juxta  Lamport,  as  far  as  the  sen,  by  the  common  Leading 
through  Cokelyng,"  &c.  And  the  "burgus  de  Medes n 
and  "  burgus  de  Lamport"  shall  common  together  in 
" lez  Estlondes"  at  "the  accustomed  time."  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  this  description  cannot  refer  to  any  continuous 
stretch  of  lands. 

The  agricultural  function  of  the  "boroughs"  must 
have  been  greatly  overthrown  by  the  division  of  the 
manorial  lands  into  three  distinct  portions  in  1554,  when 
the  manor  itself  was  subdivided  into  the  three  (so-called) 
Manors01  of  Eastbourne -Wilson,  Eastbourne -Gildredge 
and  Eastbourne -Parker.  The  "boroughs,"  with  their 
Headboroughs  elected  at  Court  Leets,  remained  as  obscure 
relics  of  the  past,  and  in  the  popular  opinion  were  not 
unnaturally  associated  with  manors.  In  a  law  suit62 
concerning  right  to  wreck  of  the  sea  in  1683  the  question 
turned  upon  the  alleged  rights  of  other  lordships  in  the 
parish  besides  those  attaching  to  the  great  manor.  In 
answer  to  this  enquiry,  one  Thomas  Werge  replies  that 
"he  held  lands  of  several  manors,  as  of  one  called  the 
Parsonage  Manor  belonging  to  Nicholas  Townley  which 
is  in  Eastbourne  and  within  the  great  manor  of  East- 
bourne which  land  doth  abut  on  the  sea  side,  yet  he  never 
heard  that  Townley  pretended  to  wreck  of  sea.  There 
are  several  Burroughs  within  the  said  Hundred  of  East- 
bourne whereof  the  Parsonage  is  one  Burrough.  He 
never  heard  of  any  other  Hundred  within  the  parish  of 
Eastbourne  but  the  great  Hundred  of  Eastbourne  nor  any 
Constable  chosen  except  at  the  Court  Leet  holden  for  the 
great  manor  by  the  Three  Lords."  So  James  Hutchens 
says,  "  The  Lords  of  the  said  Manor  of  Broads  afs  Meads 

G1  The  Manor  of  Eastbourne -Wilson  is  now  held  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ; 
that  of  Eastbourne -Gildredge  by  C.  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  ;  Eastbourne -Parker 
in  1830  was  divided  between  the  other  two  owners. 

62  Parker  v.  Wilson,  in  P. P.O.  Chancery  Depositions,  Mitford,  before  1714, 
bundle  688. 
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did  keepe  Court  Leetes  &  Court  Baron  for  the  burrough 
of  Meades  for  that  John  Yntching,  uncle  to  deponent,  at 
a  Court  holden  for  the  said  Manor  of  Meades  was  chosen 
headborough  for  the  burrow  of  Meades."  And,  once 
more,  in  a  statement  concerning  the  "  Manor  &  Rectory 
of  Nether  Inne,"  it  is  said,63  "  A  Court  Baron  is  held  in 
the  Parsonage  House  at  ye  will  of  the  Lord ;  also  a  Court 
Leet.  This  Manor  hath  two  Buroughs  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion called  N°.  and  S°.  [north  and  south]." 

VI. — Attempt  to  Localise  the  Original  "Boroughs." 

The  foregoing  observations  illustrate  the  difficulties 
which  hamper  an  attempt  to  finish  off  our  subject  as  we 
should  wish,  by  establishing  the  original  locality  and 
composition  of  each  of  our  six  ''boroughs." 

Two  of  them — Upwicke  and  Upperton — have  their 
localities  marked  out  by  their  names.  They  were  two 
distinct  parts  of  the  main  village  of  Burne,  separated  by 
the  bourn  with  its  mill  stream  and  mill  pool.  Nor  can 
we  go  far  astray  in  concluding  that  they  were  occupied 
by  tenants  of  the  principal  manor  as  described  in 
Domesday.  Moreover,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
were  not  constituted  into  separate  "borghs"  till  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  terminations  of  both 
names  bear  witness  to  their  distinct  settlement  before  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Lamport  (or  Langeport,  which  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
spelling)  was  somewhere  where  boats  could  have  access 
from  the  sea.  Its  Norman  termination  suggests  a  post- 
Conquest  origin  and  also  something  more  than  a  mere 
shelter  for  fishing  boats.  Some  have  placed  it  by  the 
Wish.04  But  as  a  locality  is  also  wanted  for  Medese,  a 
natural  place  for  Lamport  would  be  at  the  point  in  the 
tidal  marshes  where  at  that  time  the  bourn  discharged 
itself.  This  might  be  about  the  junction  of  the  Terminus 
and  Langney  Roads.  As  to  its  occupants  and  under  what 
jurisdiction  they  lived  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  Seafaring 

03  Burrell  MSS.,  p.  233. 

64  Rev.  G.  M.  Cooper,  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  156. 
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men  must  have  been  amongst  them.  The  Subsidy  Lists 
of  contributors  in  the  "Villata  de  Lamport"  give  us  ad 
help.  The  <>nly  name  of  occupation  is  if  bcrcarius,^ 
shepherd.  Shepherds  and  herdsmen  were  doubtless 
employed  on  the  marshes.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
jurisdiction  was  divided.  The  Abbot  of  Bayham  held 
half  a  hide  in  "  Lamporte  in  Burne."or>  The  Prior  of 
Lewes  held  another  half  hide  u  at  Langport  of  the  manor 
of  Burne."66  There  was  also  in  that  neighbourhood  one- 
third  of  a  knight's  fee  charged  with  services  and  castle-* 
guard  to  Pevensey  Castle,  which  in  31  Edward  I.  was 
held  by  "Radulfus  de  Horsye  et  tenentes  de  Lamport." 07 
Possibly,  therefore,  the  "borgh"  of  Lamport,  which  may 
have  been  a  considerable  hamlet,  contained  a  composite 
set  of  tenants  of  more  than  one  manorial  lord. 

The  most  definite  clue  to  the  locality  of  the  "borough" 
of  Cholington  is  that  in  it  one  acre  of  land  abutted  towards 
the  north  on  "  Le  Tenaunt  Wey  called  Le  Greenwey." 
If  this  is  u  Green  Street,"  Cholington  (or  its  nucleus) 
may  have  lain  north  of  the  village  on  the  border  of 
Eastbourne  and  Willingdon.  Its  composition  is  perhaps 
clearer.  It  will  be  remembered  how  it  is  mentioned  in  our 
Extract  7  from  the  Assize  Rolls  that  William  Cornvaleth 
distrained  for  a  rent  there  and  in  resisting  the  rescue  of 
the  distraint  shot  a  man  and  then  fled  for  sanctuary  to 
the  Church  of  Folkington.  It  was  found  by  a  jury  that 
he  belonged  to  the  household  of  Roger  de  la  Ware,  who 
was  accordingly  fined.  It  seems  clear  that  Roger  owned 
the  rent  in  arrear.  Now  it  was  presented  at  this  same 
assize  that  "  Roger  de  la  Ware  holds  4  hides  in  Chelinton 
and  Burne."  He  said  he  held  them  of  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster.68  He  also  at  this  time  held  a  lordship  at 
Folkington.     We  can  have  little  doubt  then  that  the 

65  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  156. 

66  "S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XL.,  p.  77. 
w  Lay  Subsidy 

es  <<  The  Abbot  of  Westminster  holds  4  librates  of  land  in  Burn,  but  it  is  not 
known  by  what  service"  ("Testa  de  Nevill,"  p.  226).  I  cannot  trace  this  further, 
unless  it  be  the  same  as  "4  hides  in  Cillingtune,"  mentioned  in  the  1st  Charter  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Abbey  ("Dugdale  Monast.,"  I.,  294).  It  follows 
next  but  one  after  "  7  hides  in  Pereham  "  [Parham],  the  only  Sussex  possession 
of  the  Abbot  mentioned  in  Domesday. 
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borough  of  Cholington  was  formed  out  of  the  tenants  of 
the  manor  then  held  by  Roger  de  la  Ware.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  entry  in  the  Grildredge  Manor  Book 
Cholington  is  called  Chalvington.  If  this  is  correct  it 
must  have  derived  its  name  from  that  manor ;  but  the 
two  words  are  always  spelt  differently  in  these  early 
documents. 

There  remain  the  two  "  boroughs"  of  Esthalie  and 
Beverington.  In  discussing  these  I  would  first  recall  a 
statement  already  referred  to.  In  the  Assize  Roll  of 
1288  the  Jurors  of  Burne  report  that  the  "  Treasurer  of 
Chichester  claims  to  have  view  of  frankpledge  over  his 
tenants  in  Burne,"  and  that  "  Richard  le  Brade  claims  to 
have  the  same  liberties  over  his  tenants  in  the  same  vill." 
That  is,  these  two  lords  claimed  to  enrol  their  tenants  in 
their  own  tithings  and  take  the  profits  of  that  branch  of 
jurisdiction.  Naturally,  therefore,  we  should  expect  to 
find  these  tenants  in  distinct  groups  on  the  homesteads 
or  lands  of  their  respective  lords.  We  know  the  manors 
which  they  held.  The  Treasurer  of  Chichester  Cathedral 
held  the  great,  or  rectorial,  tithes  of  the  parish  church 
and  a  manor  called  the  Rectory,  Parsonage  or  Nether 
Inn  Manor.  Now  we  have  already  seen  that  a  deponent 
in  the  law  suit  of  1683,  confusing  between  a  manor  and 
a  "borough,"  said  that  there  were  several  boroughs  in 
the  parish,  "  of  which  the  Parsonage  is  one."  This  was 
not  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  boroughs,  but  we  can 
easily  understand  that  when  they  became  associated  with 
nothing  but  Court  Leets  the  people  connected  with  them 
might  easily  come  to  drop  the  old  name  and  call  the 
"  borough"  by  the  name  of  the  manor  with  which  it  was 
associated.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  the  same 
deponent  said  that  he  held  of  the  Parsonage  Manor  land 
" which  doth  abut  on  the  sea  side;"  and  also  that  this 
same  " Rectory"  Manor  was  said  to  have  "2  boroughs" 
within  its  jurisdiction  called  north  and  south.  This 
coincides  well  with  what  we  know  of  Beverington, 
which  was  also  called  north  and  south.  On  an  old 
map  in  the  Grildredge  Manor  Office  ''Beverington  Field" 
is  marked  just  beyond  Rodmill  Farm.    This  might 
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be  the  site  of  North  Beverington.69  The  southern 
u  borough"  may  have  been  by  the  ( Jhapel  of  St.  Gregory, 
with  which  the  Vicar  was  connected.  The  Rectord 
Manor  was  usually  leased  and  the  Vicarage  lands,  which 
formed  a  separate  part  of  it,  were  specially  exempted 
from  the  lease  (Burrell  MSS.,  as  above). 

(Jan  we  in  like  manner  find  a  connecting  link  between 
the  borough  of  Esthalle  and  the  other  local  magnates 
who  claimed  view  of  frankpledge  over  his  tenants  in 
Burne  ?  I  think  we  can.  The  locality  of  Esthalle  ought 
to  be  accessible  to  our  search,  for  in  the  Court  Rolls  of 
the  Manor  of  Hartfield  Pashley  mention  is  several  times 
madd  of  the  road  leading  ua  burgo  usque  Esthalle." 
"  Burgus"  here  must  mean  the  principal  u  borough"70  at 
the  Old  Town  and,  as  in  one  case  the  land  which  has  this 
road  on  the  west  has  the  "  watercourse  of  the  water  mill" 
on  the  east,  it  would  seem  that  the  road  must  have  run 
from  the  Old  Town  in  the  direction  of  the  Town  Hall, 
or  what  was  called  Southbourne.  That  the  " borough" 
of  Esthalle  was  in  the  southern  half  of  the  parish  we 
have  before  thought  probable,  from  the  fact  that  it  and 
Lamport  in  the  collection  of  the  King's  Tenths  balanced 
Upperton.  Who  then  was  Richard  le  Brade  ?  He  was 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Medese,  which,  in  later  times,  was 
called  after  his  family  the  Manor  of  Broads,  alias  Meads. 
In  the  law  suit  of  1683  this  manor  is  described  as  lying 
along  the  sea  shore  for  one  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Gore  Furlong  [between  the  Wish  and  Holywell]  to 
Redd  Dyke  [towards  LangneyJ.  We  have  seen  how  the 
deponents  at  the  law  suit  spoke  of  the  "  borough  of 
Meads"  in  1683,  and  how  the  "  burgus  de  Medese"  was 
to  share  its  rights  of  commonage  with  the  4 '  burgus  de 
Lamport,"  perhaps  200  years  earlier.  Here  again  we 
have,  at  a  very  early  date,  a  manor  appropriating  in 
common  language  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  "  boroughs." 

69  The  name  is  sometimes  given  as  "  Mill -Beverington."  There  was  a  wind- 
mill on  the  high  ground  looking  down  on  Eodmill  Farm,  called  the  "  Parsonage 
Windmill"  (Mr.  Whitley,  in  "Eastbourne  Natural  History  Society's  Trans- 
actions," II.,  113). 

70  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  "  Borough  "  Lane,  or  "  Laine,"  as  it  is  spelt 
in  the  map. 
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Considering  the  southern  situation  and  the  association  of 
both  Meads  and  Esthalle  with  Lamport  we  may  certainly 
conjecture  that  the  two  were  identical,  and  conclude  that 
the  original  members  of  the  "borgh"  of  Esthalle  were 
the  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Meads. 

The  exact  locality  of  Meads  is  uncertain.  Its  name, 
Medes-e,  or  Medes-eye,  especially  if  it  be  the  Mede-hei 
of  Domesday,  means  meadow  island.  A  tidal  inlet  is 
thought  to  have  existed  at  the  "  Wish,"  which  also  means 
a  damp  meadow.  As  already  mentioned,  some  would 
place  Lamport  here.  It  would  suit  better  the  known 
position  of  the  Manor  of  Meads  to  locate  "Medese"  near 
that  spot. 

I  cannot  claim  certainty  for  either  of  these  last  identi- 
fications. Fuller  information  in  future  may  put  the 
matter  in  a  different  light. 

But  that  would  not,  as  I  venture  to  hope,  invalidate 
the  evidence  on  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace  out, 
though  with  unavoidable  imperfection,  the  story  of  the 
origin,  progress  and  decay  of  the  six  "boroughs"  of  the 
single-vill  Hundred  of  Borne.  And  with  regard  to  their 
origin,  if  they  were  originally  detached  ti things  formed 
into  artificial  "  villatse,"  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that 
this  development  did  not  take  place  because  such  detached 
tithings  were  in  any  way  joeculiar  to  the  vill  of  Borne. 
They  must  have  been  common  to  all  the  larger  vills, 
which  almost  always  included  more  or  less  important 
manors,  or  portions  of  manors,  distinct  from  the  principal 
manor  of  the  vill.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  this 
respect  the  adjoining  vill  of  Willingdon  was  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  Borne.  If,  then,  Willingdon  con- 
tinued always  to  act  only  as  one  "  villata,"  whereas 
Borne  developed  into  six,  what  other  reason  can  be 
assigned  but  this,  that  Willingdon  had  the  other  vills  of 
its  Hundred  to  act  with  it,  whereas  Borne,  standing  alone 
in  its  Hundred  and  yet  being  required  to  find  "  villatse" 
for  legal  purposes,  formed  them  out  of  its  detached 
tithings  ?  Whether  this  process  would  account  for  the 
existence  of  early  "  boroughs"  in  other  Hundreds  which 
contained  only  one  or  two  vills,  and  whether,  if  so,  it 
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could  be  traced  to  simultaneous  action  at  juiy  definite 
epoch,  or  us  the  outcome  of  any  particular  legislation, 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  systematic  investigation  of 
the  records  of  us  many  such  Hundreds  as  are  available.71 

7J  Many  Interesting  notices  of  Susse  x  Hundreds,  with  their  Aldermen,  Constable! 
and  "common  lines,"  us  well  us  <>l  the  "boroughs,"  are  to  be  found  Lu  the 

"Sussex  Archicolo^ieul  Collections,"  us  in  Vols.  XXI.,  p.  11K;  XXIX.,  p.  114, 

&c. ;  and  especially  in  the  Papers  on  "  Parliamentary  Surveys,"  Vols.  XXIII. 
mid  XXIV. 
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THE  FIND  OF  EDWARDIAN  COINS  AT 
BALCOMBE. 


By  the  Key.  CANON  J.  H.  COOPER,  Vicar  of  Cuckfield. 


It  is  remarkable  that,  although  Sussex  is  famous  among 
English  counties  for  its  "  finds"  of  Roman  and  Saxon 
coins,  it  was  reserved  for  the  summer  of  1897  to  discover 
a  hoard  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  coins  of  the 
Edwards  in  its  soil.  At  Eastbourne  in  1879  and  at 
Storrington  in  1855  nearly  2,000  "  small  brass"  of  the 
later  empire  were  brought  to  light.  On  the  shore  at 
Selsea  were  picked  up  in  1878  some  300  British  coins, 
and  at  Alfriston  and  Battle,  at  Chancton  in  1866,  and  at 
Sedlescombe  in  1876,  were  found  hoards  of  some  4,250 
coins  of  Canute,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold. 

It  was  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1897,  that  a  labourer, 
named  Jenkins,  was  levelling  a  part  of  a  field,  called 
Stockcroft,  at  Balcombe,  in  order  to  make  a  tennis 
ground,  when  his  spade  struck  upon  a  pot  buried  but 
eight  inches  below  the  surface.  This  vessel — of  which 
an  engraving  is  given  from  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
Herrington — is  an  ordinary  water- jug  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  resembling  a  modern  coffee  pot,  with  a  long  spout 
and  handle,  and  having  originally  three  legs,  one  of  which 
was  broken  off  apparently  before  the  vessel  was  buried. 
In  it  were  found,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas, 
12  gold  and  742  silver  coins — nobles,  groats,  half  groats 
and  pennies  of  the  three  Edwards,  nine  Scottish  pennies 
and  three  foreign  deniers.  The  pot  and  its  contents 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  police  and  "run  in"  to 
the  station  at  Hayward's  Heath.  More  than  a  word  of 
praise  is  due  to  the  finders  and  the  constables,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  no  specimen  of  this  precious 
find  was  lost. 
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Our  Coroner  for  East  Sussex,  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  4  Edward  L  (1270),  "of  what  things  a  Coroner 
shall  enquire,"  directing  him  " to  enquire  of  treasure  that 
is  found,"  summoned  a  jury,  of  which  Lord  Frederick 
Kilzroy  was  foreman,  held  an  inquest,  the  vessel  and 
coins  were  u  viewed,"  witnesses  gave  evidence,  the 
summing  up  was  in  favour  of  the  Crown  and  the  verdict 
brought  in  that  the  coins  were  "Treasure  Trove"  and 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Coroner  for  transmission 
to  "the  Treasury."  They  were  sent  to  the  British 
Museum,  a  certain  amount  of  Sussex  clay  removed,  and 
a  careful  examination  made  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A., 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Coins,  and  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence, 
who  has  made  the  silver  coinage  of  this  period  his  special 
study.  The  results  of  their  investigations  are  contained 
in  an  exhaustive  paper  of  which  they  are  joint  authors 
in  "  The  Numismatic  Chronicle,"  XVIII.  From  this  we 
learn  that  there  were  50  pennies  of  Edward  L,  struck  at 
eight  different  mints;  54  of  Edward  II.,  struck  at  five 
mints;  of  Edward  III.  there  were  230  groats,  91  half 
groats  and  251  pennies;  of  Richard  II.  there  were  19 
silver  coins;  and,  in  addition,  10  pennies  of  Alexander  III., 
Robert  II.,  and  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  David  II.,  of 
Scotland,  a  denier  (denarius)  of  John,  Count  of  Hainault, 
who  dragged  King  Philip  of  France  out  of  the  slaughter 
of  Creci  (1346),  and  two  of  John  the  blind  "King  of 
Bohemia,"  who  was  slain  in  that  battle. 

The  twelve  gold  coins  were  nobles,1  one  of  the  third 
coinage  of  Edward  III.  (1346)  and  eleven  of  the  fourth, 
but  of  three  issues  (1351,  1368  and  1369-77).  They  are 
splendid  specimens  of  a  splendid  coin,  well  deserving  the 
name  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  design,  workmanship, 
and  the  purity  of  its  gold.  On  the  obverse  is  the  King 
in  a  ship  holding  a  sword  and  a  shield  bearing  his  arms ; 

1  A  noble  was  half  a  mark,  or  6s.  8d.,  and  was  made  of  very  pure  gold ;  its  full 
weight  was  that  of  our  sovereign,  120  grains.  The  nobles  in  the  Balcombe  find 
average  118  grains  (see  "  Lane-Poole's  Coins  and  Medals,"  p.  109).  Edward  IV. 
increased  the  value  of  the  noble  ;  "he  made  of  one  old  noble  a  ryall  the  which 
was  commanded  to  go  for  xs,  also  he  made  of  iijd  a  grote  and  also  he  made  angelle 
noblys  [i.e.,  changed  the  name  to  angel  from  the  figure  of  St.  Michael  on  the 
reverse]  of  vis  vind  to  the  great  harm  of  the  common  people"  ("  Warkworth's 
Chronicle,"  Camden  Society,  p.  4). 
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it  may  be  that  the  design  commemorated  a  naval  victory, 
such  as  that  gained  by  our  great  Sussex  Admiral,  Richard 
13th  Earl  of  Arundel  (who  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
the  last  of  the  Warrennes)  over  the  French  Fleet  in 
1340,  making  Edward  "  the  King  of  the  Sea."  The 
legend  is  :  "  edward  dei  gra.  rex  angl  z  franc,  dns 
hyb."    On  the  reverse  is  a  floriated  cross  and  the  legend, 

"iHS    AUTEM    TRANSIENS    PER    MEDIUM    ILLORUM    IBAT "  — 

u  But  Jesus  passing  through  the  midst  of  them  went  His 
way"  (St.  Luke  iv.  30),  a  text  supposed  to  be  a  charm 
.  against  thieves,  but  when  inscribed  on  rings  was  believed 
to  render  the  wearer  invisible  at  will.2  Ruskin  says  that 
this  motto  on  the  noble  "bears  witness  to  Christ's  victory." 
The  dates  are  determined  by  the  obverse  legend.  Edward 
III.  assumed  the  title  of  "King  of  France"  in  1338,  and 
five  of  the  Balcombe  nobles  have  the  "franc,"  but  in 
the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1360  it  was  agreed  that  the 
King  of  England  should  call  himself  Dominus,  or  Lord, 
of  Aquitaine  and  no  longer  King  of  France,  and  six  of 
our  find  bear  "  dns  hib  z  aqt."  In  1369  an  uncivil 
message  sent  from  Charles  of  France  to  our  Black  Prince 
caused  the  treaty  to  be  broken,  and  Edward  resumed  his 
old  title  of  King  of  France,  while  retaining  that  of  Lord 
of  Aquitaine.  Of  this  last  coinage  (1369-1377)  there  was 
but  one  specimen  found  at  Balcombe.  Of  the  12  nobles 
eight  were  purchased  by  the  British  Museum,  two  were 
returned  to  the  finders  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  liberality  of  some  of  our  members,3 
two  have  been  added  to  our  Society's  collection — one  of 
the  first  issue  and  one  of  the  second. 

"  The  series  of  groats4  and  half  groats  of  Edward  III. 
is  the  largest  that  has  ever  occurred  in  a  hoard ;  the 
greatest  number  (203)  belong  to  the  first  coinage 
(1351-1360)  and  they  supply  numerous  varieties  hitherto 
unpublished.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  203  groats  no  less  than  120 
were  selected  for  the  National  Museum,  all  varying  in 

2  "  Candida  Casa  in  Verona,  &c,"  p.  109. 

8  Sir  C.  J.  Peel,  G.C.B.,  and  Messrs.  Barchard  and  S.  R.  Clarke  made  a  hand- 
some addition  to  the  grant  of  £3  voted  by  the  Committee. 

4  Grossi  denarii,  great  pennies. 
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some  detail.  It  may  be  calculated  that  upwards  of  150 
dies  had  boon  used  to  strike;  the  groats  in  this  hoard,  and 
that  during  a  period  of  nine  years  only."  Nineteen 
belong  to  flu;  second  issue;  (1300-1309),  in  which  "  aqjj  " 
was  substituted  for  "franc"  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Bretigny  Treaty,  and  eight  to  the  last  (1369-1377)] 
in  which  u  franc"  again  appears.  Of  the  groats  214 
were  struck  in  London  and  16  at  York.  Mr.  Grueber 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  divided  the  London  groats  of  the  first 
issue  into  five  classes,  according  to  the  variations  in  the 
legends.  It  is  on  these  coins  that  the  Dei  gratia  is 
first  found,  and  it  is  written  "d.  gra."  on  three  specimens, 
"  d.g."  on  about  140  (of  which  we  have  two  in  our 
Museum),  "di.g."  on  20  (of  which  we  have  one),  and 
"dei.G.  on  22  (of  which  we  have  three).  The  York 
groats*  are  all  of  the  first  issue  and  have  "d.g."  Of  the 
half  groats  of  Edward  III.  71  are  of  the  earliest  issue 
from  the  London  mint*  and  eight  from  that  of  York;*  of 
the  second  issue  there  are  12  London  ones ;  half  groats 
were  not  struck  after  1369.  The  find  included  four 
groats  and  four  half  groats  of  Richard  II. 

The  series  of  pennies  is  much  longer  and  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  groats.  It  includes  50  of  Edward  I.,  of 
which  half  were  struck  in  London,*  nine  at  Canterbury,* 
six  at  Durham,*  three  at  Lincoln,*  two  at  Bristol*  and 
York,*  one  at  Berwick  and  one  at  Newcastle.*  Of 
Edward  II.  pennies,  22  were  struck  in  London*  and  22 
at  Canterbury,*  five  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,*  three  at 
Durham*  and  two  at  Berwick.*  Of  those  of  Edward 
III.,  120  were  struck  at  York,*  75  at  Durham*  (with  the 
crozier  of  Bishop  Beaumont  on  the  reverse)  and  47  in 
London.*  All  the  10  of  Richard  II.  were  from  the  York 
mint.*  There  are  32  London  halfpennies  of  Edward  III. 
and  three  of  Richard  II.*  Several  of  the  varieties  of 
these  coins  were  unknown  before  the  Balcombe  find. 
Those  of  the  two  first  Edwards  were  much  rubbed  and 
had  "  evidently  seen  good  service." 

The  hoard  must  have  been  collected  and  hidden  during 
the  troublous  reign  of  Richard  II.  in  what  was  then  the 

*  Of  these  specimens  have  been  secured  for  our  Museum. 
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Forest  of  Worth.    There  were  no  persons  of  wealth  in 

the  neighbourhood  at  that  time.  Balcombe  was  on  the 
I  lands  of  Richard,  14th  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  beheaded 

in  1394.  In  1380  the  poll  tax  was  collected,  to  which 
!  the  middle  classes  paid  a  noble  apiece  and  the  labourers 

a  groat.  Can  this  hoard  be  the  amount  gathered  by  a 
|  tax  collector  ?    The  number  of  nobles  and  groats  render 

this  probable.    Was  he  then  robbed  as  he  passed  through 

the  forest,  perhaps  slain,  and  the  booty  hidden  by  thieves, 

who  had  no  opportunity  of  retrieving  it  ? 


Metal  Vessel  which  contained  the  Coins  or  the  Balcombe  Find. 


BATTLE  CHURCH. 


By  J.  LEWIS  ANDKE,  F.S.A. 


As  in  numerous  other  cases  the  town  of  Battle  is  one 
which  owes  its  origin  from  the  presence  of  a  large 
religious  house  near  its  site,  and  the  situation  of  the 
present  town  was  not  occasioned  by  any  natural  advan- 
tages, being  before  the  Conquest  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
spot.  When  the  determination  of  King  William  to  found 
an  abbey  here  was  being  carried  into  effect,  the  artificers 
of  the  abbey,  who  were  many  hundreds  in  number,  had 
dwellings  just  outside  the  monastic  grounds,  and  these 
houses  no  doubt  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  future  town, 
for  on  the  completion  of  the  abbey  there  would  still  be 
many  residents  in  its  vicinity,  as  besides  the  servants  or 
lay  brothers  of  the  house,  a  large  number  of  labourers 
and  others  derived  their  living  from  a  monastery  of  the 
size  and  importance  of  a  foundation  such  as  Battle 
Abbey.1 

Some  authors  appear  to  consider  that  there  was  a 
chapel  here  before  the  Conquest  called  "  S.  Mary's  in 
the  Wood,"  but  this  is  negatived  by  the  omission  in 
Domesday  Book  of  any  allusion  to  such  a  church.  The 
Abbey  of  St.  Martin's,  Battle,  was  finished  in  1090  and 
the  church  consecrated  with  much  ceremony  in  1095. 
From  1107  till  1124  there  was  an  abbot  named  Ralph, 
who,  considering  the  needs  of  the  population  which  had 
already  settled  permanently  around  his  abbey,  erected  a 
church  for  its  use  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary ;  but  of 
this  building  we  have  only  traces  in  one  of  the  arches  in 
the  chancel  and  the  font  bowl.  The  establishment  of  a 
market  here  by  Henry  I.  doubtless  added  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  town,  owing  to  which,  late  in  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  decided  to  pull  down  the  Norman  structure 

1  See  "Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,"  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  8. 
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and  replace  it  by  a  larger  building.  No  records  of  the 
character  of  the  original  church  are  left,  but  perhaps, 
judging  from  other  examples,  it  may  have  been  a  small 
cruciform  edifice,  and  the  Norman  arch  remaining,  one 
which  opened  from  a  central  tower  into  a  small  north 
transept.  The  new  edifice  comprised  a  wide  nave,  with 
clerestory  and  north  and  south  aisles,  with  probably  a 
western  tower;  a  chancel  and  side  chapels  a  little  later  in 
date  completed  the  structure,  which,  with  a  later  south 
porch,  is  practically  the  same  in  plan  as  it  exists  at 
present. 

In  many  ancient  churches  we  notice  that  the  chancel 
is  not  square  with  the  nave ;  sometimes  the  deviation  is  to 
the  north ;  but  here  it  is  to  the  south,  as  it  is  in  the  large 
parish  church  of  Eastbourne,  not  far  from  Battle.  The 
reason  for  these  curious  discrepancies  in  the  positions  of 
naves  and  chancels  is  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and 
"  up-to-date"  ecclesiologists  scout  the  old  theory  that  the 
bending  of  the  chancel  to  north  or  south  symbolizes  the 
inclination  of  the  head  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross ;  and 
they  attribute  the  peculiarity  to  the  careless  way  in  which 
the  old  builders  set  out  their  work.  But  the  divergence  is 
often  so  marked,  even  in  some  of  our  noblest  churches,  that 
the  new  ideas  on  the  subject  do  not  appear  conclusive. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  north  chapel  was 
enlarged,  and  in  the  fifteenth  the  tower  was  rebuilt  or 
added,  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  widened,  the  south 
porch  re-erected  or  added,  and  the  south  chapel  rebuilt. 
From  this  date  little  alteration  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  fabric,  except  that  probably  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  huge  organ  gallery  was  erected 
at  the  end  of  the  church,  extending  from  the  west  wall 
of  the  tower  to  the  first  pillar  in  the  nave.  With  this 
addition  the  structure  continued  until  1845,  when  the 
demolition  of  this  gallery  was  decreed,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  entire  edifice  took  place  under  the  direction  of  the 
well-known  church  architect,  Mr.  Butterfield.  At  this 
date,  amongst  other  works,  the  east  end  of  the  chancel 
was  rebuilt,  the  chancel  arch  widened,  and  the  roofs 
either  altered  or  replaced  by  new. 
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After  the  above  summary  of  the  architectural  history 
of  the  church,  lli<;  more  noticeable  features  of  the  edifice 
demand  attention  and,  commencing  at  the  west  end,  we 
find  a  tower  seventy  feet  high  and  built  of  neatly-squared  j 
masonry,  like  the  great  majority  of  fifteenth  century  I 
examples,  also  having  a  stairs  turret  which  rises  above 
the  battlements,  a  feature  common  in  East  Sussex,  as 
in  the  churches  at  Etchingham  and  Seddlescombe.  A 
remarkably  beautiful,  richly  moulded,  and  shafted  Early 
English  doorway  is  incorporated  with  the  later  work. 
The  arch  is  now  a  pointed  segmental  one,  and  I  think 
was  altered  to  this  form,  when  re-used,  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  sill  of  the  large  west  window  over  it  to  come  as 
low  down  as  possible.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  at 
the  interesting  neighbouring  church  at  Salehurst  a  fine 
First  Pointed  doorway  has,  in  a  similar  manner,  been 
amalgamated  with  a  Perpendicular  tower.  The  belfry, 
which  rises,  as  it  should  do,  clear  above  the  nave  roof, 
has  poor  two-light  windows.  Inside  the  tower,  the  arch 
opening  into  the  nave  is  of  a  design  very  commonly 
met  with  in  late  towers,  and  so  contrived  that  the  east 
face  has  more  mouldings  than  the  west  one. 

The  nave,  which,  like  the  aisles,  has  five  bays,  presents 
us  with  the  architectural  features  characteristic  of  the 
earliest  period  of  pure  First  Pointed  work.  The  arches  are 
of  two  orders,  each  of  which  is  only  slightly  chamfered 
at  the  edge,  a  treatment  which  is  much  more  effective 
than  the  broad  chamfering  of  later  work.  Each  arch 
springs  from  a  column,  or  half  column,  alternately  round 
or  octagonal,  and  each  is  so  placed  that  every  round 
pillar  in  one  arcade  is  opposite  an  octagonal  one  of  the 
other.  The  capitals  are  beautifully  carved  with  incipient 
foliage,  and  the  first  cap  from  the  east  end  of  the  south 
arcade  resembles  one  at  New  Shoreham,  whilst  the  second 
from  the  east  is  similar  to  one  at  Tillington,  in  West 
Sussex.  The  late  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  an  article  on  "  Church 
Architecture  in  Sussex,"  said  that  "  In  the  naves  of 
Battle,  Tillington  and  Hurstmonceaux  Churches  we  find 
ground  stories  of  somewhat  similar  design,  consisting  of 
circular  columns  carrying  capitals,  on  the  hollow  of  which 
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lie  a  series  of  contiguous  plain  palm  leaves,  a  description 
of  ornament  not  common  in  this  period,"  i.e.,  from  1145 
to  1190. 2  The  bases  are  also  worthy  of  notice,  especially 
those  near  the  west  end,  which  are  very  dignified  from 
their  height. 

The  clerestory  is,  I  consider,  unworthy  of  the  noble 
arcades  beneath  it,  and  compares  unfavourably  with  the 
same  feature  in  the  parish  churches  at  Horsham  and 
West  Tarring;  but  the  form  here  seen  is,  however, 
cleverly  contrived,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  light  is 
obtained  from  windows  placed  in  low  walls,  each  lancet 
coming  over  a  pillar,  and  having  its  sides  and  sill  splayed 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  chancel  arch  is  now  a  much  wider  opening  than  it 
originally  was,  for  when  Hussey  wrote  his  work  on  the 
"  Churches  of  Kent,  Sussex  and  Surrey"  he  was  able  to 
say  that  "  the  rood-loft  passage  remains  through  the  piers 
of  the  chancel  arch,  and  over  the  arch  between  the  north 
aisle  and  the  chancel."  8 

The  aisles  were  rn'obably  originally  of  the  same  width, 
but  the  northern  one  was  widened  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  has  three-light  windows  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
together  with  a  north  doorway,  which,  like  so  many  others 
on  the  north  sides  of  our  churches,  has  been  blocked  up, 
but  it  retains  two  good  sculptured  heads  of  kings  which 
form  the  ends  of  the  outside  label.  The  presence  of  a 
lancet,  set  high  up  in  the  north  wall  near  one  of  the 
windows,  is  not  easily  accounted  for. 

The  porch,  from  its  height  and  from  the  position  of  its 
side  windows,  would  seem  to  have  been  constructed  for 
having  a  parvise  or  room  over  it,  as  at  Linclfield  and  the 
original  church  at  East  Grinstead,  whilst,  like  the  last- 
named,  it  has  no  gable,  but  continuous  battlements,  a 
feature  common  in  the  Perpendicular  porches  in  Somerset. 
The  pyramidal  roof  is  modern,  and  probably  the  original 
one  was  nearly  flat  and  covered  with  lead,  as  usual  in 
similar  examples. 

2  See  "Proceedings  of  Archaeological  Institute  at  Chichester,  1853,"  p.  15. 

3  Hussey,  p.  192. 
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Half-arches  resembling  the  one  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  are  not  very  often  met  with  in  this  position, 
and  when  thus  used  appear  to  have  been  intended  to 
counteract  the  thrust  of  the  chancel  arch,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  a  flying  buttress  to  resist  the 
outward  pressure  of  vaulting. 

In  the  chancel  as  it  exists  at  present  there  are  features 
not  to  be  readily  explained.  Thus,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir  we  have  a  plainly  pointed  arch  placed  in  front 
of  an  equally  plain  circular  headed  one,  and  previously 
referred  to  as  being1  the  only  constructional  feature  of 
the  Norman  style  now  in  the  church.  Opposite  this  on 
the  north  side  there  is  a  First  Pointed  arch  resting,  on  its 
east  side,  on  a  column  of  very  unusual  form,  having  a 
wall  shaft  in  front  of  an  octagonal  pier,  and  retaining 
the  springing  of  an  arch  east  of  it,  the  rest  of  the  opening 
having  been  destroyed  when  two  fourteenth  century 
arches  were  inserted.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
east  of  the  arch  before  mentioned,  are  three  large  lancets, 
each  being  set  within  an  enclosing  arch  engaged  to  the 
wall,  and  opposite  these  is  a  similar  arrangement  in  the 
east  bay.  These  blank  arcades  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  choir,  and  they  are  true  constructional  wall  arches, 
and  neither  intended  to  support  vaulting  or  to  be  pierced 
through  at  a  future  time  to  form  openings  into  side 
chapels.  Similar  arcading  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Early 
English  chancels  of  some  South  of  England  churches,  of 
which  there  are  examples  at  Cliffe-at-Hoo,  Kent,  and 
Merstham  and  M erton,  in  Surrey ;  but  there  are  no  wall 
shafts  in  these  instances  and  the  arches  are  unmoulded, 
but  have  labels  over  them.  At  Sellinge,  Kent,  also,  the 
chancel  has  three  arches  on  its  south  side,  the  two  western 
ones  opening  into  a  chapel,  but  the  eastern  arch  is  a  blank 
one  enclosing  a  large  lancet.  The  peculiar  manner  in 
which  at  Battle  the  upright  strips  of  masonry  rise  from 
the  string  course  under  the  windows  and  are  brought 
round  the  capitals  of  the  engaged  wall  shafts  is  a  curious 
but  not  unpleasing  feature,  as  it  produces  a  sense  of 
height  and  carries  the  eye  upwards.  The  lancets  at  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel  are  modern,  and  also  the  engaged 
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arch  over  them,  replacing  an  inelegant  and  late  Third 
Pointed  window,  with  long  supermullioned  openings  in 
its  head — a  very  poor  form  of  tracery.  The  pinnacles 
at  the  east  end  are  ancient  and  the  northern  one  rises 
from  a  very  massive,  buttress-like  projection.  Some- 
what similar  pinnacles  occur  at  the  east  end  of  Horsham 
Church,  where  they  counteract  the  thrust  of  the  arcades 
of  the  side  chapels ;  here  they  are  purely  ornamental. 
A  gable  cross  of  pretty  design,  and  probably  of  the  same 
date  as  the  old  east  window,  remains  in  the  deanery 
garden,  and  perhaps  the  present  priests'  door  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chapel  replaces  the  original  one. 

Much  of  the  window  tracery  throughout  the  church  is 
modern,  but  the  design  of  the  east  window  of  the  north 
chapel  is  the  old  one,  though  the  sill  now  comes  unduly 
low  down.  This  was  probably  not  the  case  at  first,  for 
as  the  site  of  the  church  slopes  from  south  to  north,  this 
chapel  had  its  floor  lower  than  that  of  the  chancel ;  for 
in  ancient  churches  the  variations  in  the  levels  of  the 
sites  were  followed  inside  the  edifices,  as  may  be  noticed 
in  the  south  transept  at  Sompting,  and  which  was 
formerly  the  case  at  Dunsfold,  Surrey  ;  moreover,  here 
the  floor  has  been  raised  to  enable  the  formation  of  a 
burial  vault  under  both  chapel  and  chancel. 

The  nave  roof  is  of  the  open  waggon-shaped  form  and, 
before  the  restoration  of  1845,  had  massive  canted  tie- 
beams,  which  were  then  cut  away  and  the  present  rods 
substituted,  but  the  ends  of  the  beams  are  left  in  the 
clerestory  walls  and  show  what  the  dimensions  were. 
These  tie-beams  supported  circular  kingposts  with 
moulded  caps  and  bases,  and  the  whole  roof  was  of 
fifteenth  century  date.  The  other  roofs  are  modern  and 
have  this  negative  merit,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  old  ones. 

The  font  is,  as  before  stated,  a  Norman  one  as  regards 
the  bowl,  which  is  a  square  one,  with  slightly  sunk 
round-headed  arches  on  each  face,  a  very  common  decora- 
tion of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  fonts,  and  which 
occurs  on  examples  at  Coates  and  Warnham.  The  basin 
is  circular,  the  almost  invariable  form,  though  in  Somerset 
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Hie  square  howls  of  Norman  fonts  have,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  the  basin  also  square.  Although  not  at  present 
in  use,  there  exists  a  massive  but  eleganl  font  cover;  it  is 
of  ogee  outline  and  eight-sided  with  crockets  on  the  ribs, 
which  end  in  a  pretty  foliaged  finial.  This  cover  is  ol 
much  interest,  as  very  few  ancient  ones  remain  in  Sussex. 
There  is,  or  was  some  years  back,  a  canopied  example  at 
Patching  of  fifteenth  century  date,  and  Post-Reforma- 
tional  ones  occur  at  West  Grinstead,  Nuthurst  and 
Rotherfield. 

 a  [L  \Hhutu  


3?Un. 

Connected  with  the  high  altar  is  a  piscina  under  a 
five-foiled  Third  Pointed  arch,  and  east  of  it  a  perfectly 
plain  recess  for  the  cruets,  over  all  being  a  panel  with 
three  trefoil  arches,  and  which  appears  to  have  originally 
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belonged  to  some  other  place  in  the  church.  Each  chapel 
retains  its  piscina ;  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
has  a  Second  Pointed  one  with  a  strait-sided  cusped  arch 
over  the  drain,  and  the  north  chapel  has  a  double  piscina 
under  an  elegant  ogee-shaped  arch.  Examples  of  two 
drains  to  a  piscina  are  somewhat  rare  in  this  style — the 
Second  Pointed  one.  The  plain  square  aumbry  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  shows  no  traces  of  door  hinges, 
and  was  probably  lined  with  wood,  as  in  the  perfect 
example  at  Old  Walsingham,  Norfolk,  and  one  at  St. 
Peter's,  Canterbury. 

No  original  screenwork  remains,  but  the  blocked-up 
doorway  which  opened  on  to  the  rood-loft  staircase 
exists  in  the  north  aisle,  and  a  huge  buttress-like  mass 
projecting  from  the  north  wall  probably  still  contains 
the  rood  stairs,  whilst  a  doorway  by  the  side  of  the  old 
chancel  arch,  destroyed  when  that  opening  was  enlarged, 
showed  that  the  rood-loft  must  have  been  east  of  the  arch, 
or  partially  so,  as  at  Cowden,  Kent.  Two  iron  staples 
remain  in  the  nave  walls  near  the  chancel  arch  and  these 
were  in  all  probability  intended  to  hold  up  the  curtain 
before  the  rood-loft  during  Passiontide.4  Mention  of 
similar  hangings  occur  in  some  inventories,  as  in  that 
remaining  at  Witchingham  Church,  Norfolk;  where, 
under  date  1556,  there  is  noted  not  only  the  usual  veil 
cloth  for  the  chancel,  but  also  "  a  linen  cloth  before  the 
rood-loft,"  as  well  as  one  to  cover  the  rood,  or  cross,  itself. 
Again,  at  West  Horsley,  Surrey,  there  was  "a  vaile 
cloth,"  "a  roode  cloth  for  Lentt,"  and  "  a  clothe  to  hang 
before  the  roode  lofte."5  At  Battle  Nicholas  Morant,  by 
his  will  of  1531,  left  "to  the  light  before  the  crucifix,  8d." 
Probably  the  lamp  before  the  rood  on  the  screen  is  here 
intended. 

The  south  chapel  was  probably  that  of  St.  Katharine, 
as  her  emblem,  the  wheel,  is  carved  on  one  of  two  niches 
remaining  in  its  east  wall,  and  in  connection  with  this 

4  At  Bosham,  the  hooks  which  supported  the  chancel  veil  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  at  Winchester  Cathedral  over  the  nave  pillars  are  hooks  which  carried  hang- 
ings of  tapestry  on  chief  festivals. 

5  "Surrey  Archaeological  Collections,"  Vol.  IV.,  p.  19. 
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chapel  ii  may  be  mentioned  that  John  Ilumond,  the  last 
Abbot  of  Battle  and  a  dean  of  this  church,  in  his  will  of 
1st  Dec,  L546,  says,  u  I  bequeath  to  the  church  of  Battel, 
to  preserve  in  the  chapel  01  St.  Katharine  there,  my  two 
chesybyls  and  that  longeth  to  them,"  by  which  the 
testator  implies  his  two  chasubles,  with  the  albs,  amesses, 
maniples  and  stoles,  necessary  to  form  two  complete  sets 
of  vestments.  He  also  left  to  the  church  "  a  chalice  with 
a  patent,"  that  is  to  say,  a  chalice  and  paten  u  double 
gilded,"  and  ua  scutcheon  of  silver  in  the  foot  of  him." 
By  his  own  desire  he  was  buried  in  St.  Katharine's  Chapel, 
and  he  was  the  thirty-second  Abbot  of  Battle  receiving 
after  the  Dissolution  a  yearly  pension  of  100  marks. 

The  plate  now  belonging  to  this  church  no  longer 
includes  the  chalice  bequeathed  by  Abbot  Hamond,  or 
the  paten  with  the  scutcheon  "  in  the  foot  of  him,"  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  oldest 
vessel  is  a  goblet-shaped  chalice,  with  lions'  heads  on  the 
stem,  and  bears  date  1592.  Next  in  point  of  age  is'  a 
small  silver  chalice  and  a  paten  with  a  stand  or  foot,  both 
pieces  to  be  used  at  private  communions,  and  are  dated 
1688.  There  are  two  silver  plates  for  collecting  alms 
and  these  are  1696  in  date,  having  shields  engraved  on 
them  with  these  arms:  At.  a  chevron  gu.,  in  chief  two 
crescents  of  the  first,  in  base  a  trefoil  slipped  vert;  imp., 
az.  and  ar.  per  sal  tire.  A  flagon  of  1705  is  inscribed: 
"  The  Gift  of  Mrs  Newsham,  a.d.  1705,  grandaughter  of 
Dr  Wy thins  formerly  dean  of  this  church  of  Battell."  It 
has  a  bow  handle  on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  Dean, 
viz.,  \_gu.~\  a  chevron  counter-embattled,  ermine,  between 
three  martlets  [or],  a  crescent  for  difference.  Berry  gives 
these  arms  as  belonging  to  branches  of  the  AVythens 
family  at  Eltham,  Kent ;  Wantway,  Berkshire ;  and 
London.  They  were  granted,  he  states,  in  1649,  by 
which  he  probably  means  confirmed.  Lastly,  a  paten  of 
silver  of  plain  character  is  dated  1766. 

None  of  the  bells  are  older  than  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  in  1739,  Thomas  Lester,  of  London,  cast  the  peal 
of  eight,  since  which  three  bells  have  been  re-cast  by 
Messrs.  Mears,  also  of  London.    Mr.  Daniel-Tyssen,  in 
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his  article  on  the  "Church  Bells  of  Sussex"  ("  S.A.C.," 
Vol.  XVI.,  p.  199),  notices  also  a  "Sanctus"  bell  provided 
in  1827.  The  bell  thus  called  is  a  small  one  used  to 
denote  when  the  service  is  about  to  begin,  and  it  is 
perhaps  worth  noting  here  that  some  old  sanctus  bells 
have  been  applied  to  this  use  since  the  Reformation,  and 
perhaps  were  so  employed  before  that  date,  as  it  was 
customary  to  ring  a  small  bell  to  announce  that  the  priest 
was  about  to  commence  Mass. 

So  little  ancient  stained  glass  remains  in  our  Sussex 
churches  that  the  fragments  left  in  the  north  aisle  deserve 
attention.  Commencing  with  the  west  window  we  find 
in  the  tracery  two  kneeling  figures  of  laymen,  who  were 
probably  the  donors  of  the  entire  window ;  each  bears  an 
inscribed  scroll,  that  from  the  dexter  figure  being  the 
common  mediaeval  invocation  of  St.  Mary,  "  Mater,  Dei. 
Memento.  Mei;}  the  one  from  the  sinister  suppliant  is 
illegible,  but  is  said  to  have  been  "  Miserere  Mei  Deus" 
the  opening  verse  of  the  51st  Psalm.  In  the  window  of 
the  next  bay  of  the  aisle  the  centre  light  has  a  large 
half-length  figure  of  an  archiepiscopal  saint  in  a  blue 
chasuble,  and  with  palium,  mitre  and  crosier,  but  bearing 
no  emblem  indicative  of  the  person  represented.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  St.  Dunstan,  who  was  connected  with  Sussex, 
and  also  a  patron  of  workers  in  iron,  a  local  industry ; 
or  it  may  be  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,6  though 
generally  he  is  to  be  known  by  the  sword,  the  instrument 
of  his  martyrdom,  behind  his  mitre.  His  effigy  was  not 
unknown  in  Sussex  and  he  was  represented  in  stained 
glass  at  Chalvington.  The  next  window  from  the  west 
has  four  saints  in  the  tracery,  namely,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Laurence,  St.  Dunstan,  and  a  royal  saint 
whose  emblem  is  a  sword,  but  whose  identity  is  not  clear, 
for,  as  Ban*  justly  remarks,  that  the  sword  "  is  a  very 
uncertain  sign  when  not  accompanied  by  other  emblems,"7 

6  There  was  an  altar  of  St.  Thomas  at  Rotherfield  (see  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XLL, 
p.  29),  though  perhaps  this  dedication  was  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  (see  Note, 
ibid.).  Churches  at  Brightling,  Framfield,  Lewes,  Pagham  and  Winchelsea  were 
named  after  the  former.  His  figure,  without  any  distinguishing  emblem,  occurs 
on  the  brass  of  Prior  Neland,  1433,  at  Cowfold. 

7  "  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church,"  p.  345. 
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and  the  only  kingly  saint  I  know  of  bearing  a  sword  is 
St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  repre- 
sented in  English  stained  glass.  (Jahier  and  Martin,  in 
their  u Characteristiques  des  Saints/'  Vol.  L,  p.  363,  say: 
"  The  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  saints  almost  always 
figures  as  a  designation  of  the  death  they  endured  for 
God."  Perhaps,  therefore,  St.  Oswyn,  the  Saxon  King", 
may  be  here  depicted,  though  the  spear,  and  not  the 
sword,  is  eonsidered  his  emblem.  The  westernmost 
window  has  in  the  tracery  three  crowned  female  saints 
— Margaret,  Katharine  and  Winefride — together  with 
another  representation  of  a  sword-bearing  king.  The 
two  first-named  female  saints  have  their  usual  emblems, 
and  St.  Winefride  bears  a  book  in  one  hand,  whilst  the 
other  rests  on  a  sword,  though  generally  this  virgin 
martyr  is  portrayed  carrying  her  head.  Being  a  northern 
saint  her  figure  is  rarely  seen  so  far  south  as  Sussex, 
though  she  appears  on  the  brass  of  John  Prophete,  dated. 
1416,  at  Ringwood,  Hants.  She  died  on  June  22nd,  but 
was  commemorated  on  November  3rd,  when,  according 
to  Sarum  use,  her  feast  was  kept  as  one  of  nine  lessons. 

In  carrying  out  the  restoration  of  the  church,  in  1845, 
it  was  found  that  the  wall  over  the  chancel  arch  and 
those  of  the  clerestory  had  been  covered  with  paintings 
in  distemper,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brooke,  of  Hastings,  made 
careful  drawings  of  these  ancient  works  of  art  before  the 
walls  were  rewhitened.  The  sketches  thus  made  were 
partly  reproduced  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ' '  Archaeo- 
logical Association  Journal,"  accompanied  by  a  paper  on 
mural  paintings,  by  that  great  authority  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  and  the  illustrations  here  given  are 
from  other  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Brooke.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  representations  were  so  mutilated  that  the 
subjects  could  not  be  identified,  but  sufficient  remained 
to  show  that  much  of  the  work  was  of  considerable  merit, 
and  from  the  drawings  above  referred  to  the  following 
description  has  been  compiled. 

Beginning  with  the  clerestory,  it  was  found  that  on 
the  north  wall  over  the  westernmost  arch,  and  the  three 
adjacent  ones,  were  rectangular  panels,  each  divided  by 
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upright  and  cross  bars  into  six  compartments  in  two 
ranges  of  three  in  each.  The  stiffness  of  this  framework, 
composed  of  stripes  of  red  and  yellow  "  counterchanged," 
to  use  an  heraldic  term,  shows  that  the  pictures  are  late 
in  date,  and  this  rectangular  design  contrasts  very 
unfavourably  in  artistic  merit  with  the  beautiful  arcades 
surrounding  the  subjects  in  the  Early  English  mural 
paintings  at  West  Chiltington,  and  the  more  so,  as  under 
the  panels  here  there  is  a  feeble  trail  of  scrollwork,  also 
of  late  character.  Of  the  six  designs  over  the  western- 
most arch,  the  fifth  and  sixth  alone  remained  perfect,  and 
these  had,  in  the  first  named,  a  kneeling  figure  clad  in 
white,  and  whose  right  wrist  was  grasped  by  a  ferocious 
demon,  holding  a  naming  sword  in  his  left  hand ;  in  the 
sixth  compartment  the  subject  is  reversed  and  the  white- 
robed  suppliant  is  seen  as  conqueror  of  the  fiend,  and 
with  his  right  hand  waves  a  flaming  sword  over  his 
vanquished  and  crouching  foe,  whilst  he  grasps  the 
demon's  tongue  with  his  left.  Probably  the  series  of  six 
panels  were  filled  with  scenes  symbolical  of  the  struggle 
of  the  Christian  against  evil,  and  his  ultimate  triumph 
over  the  " power  of  darkness."    Such  symbolical  contests 
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appeal*  to  have;  been  depicted  at  Ilardham  and  Kirdford. 
Mere  it  may  be  observed  that  tin;  demon  is  partially 
clad,  though  generally  he  is  seen  entirely  nude,  and, 
although  magnificently  "attired"  with  horns,  he  lias  no 
tail. 

Proceeding  eastwards,  the  next  arch  appears  to  have 
had  over  it  a  series  of  events  in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 
In  one  compartment  He  is  seen  led  away  to  be  scourged, 
the  pillar  appearing  in  the  background,  whilst  Pilate, 
crowned  and  throned,  delivers  his  sentence,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  an  upright  sword — the  emblem  of  justice. 
Christ's  appearances  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  in 
the  other  panels. 


The  subjects  over  the  two  next  arches  were  too  decayed 
to  be  elucidated,  and  over  the  most  eastern  arch  appeared 
a  totally  different  composition,  comprising  two  ranges  of 
figures  without  any  frame  surrounding  them,  and  these 
continued  above  the  chancel  arch  and  partly  over  the 
eastern  one  of  the  south  arcade.  The  design  appears  to 
have  been  a  grand  representation  of  the  Doom,  and  of 
the  entry  of  the  saints  into  bliss,  reminding  one  of  a 
somewhat  similar  conception  decorating  the  east  and  side 
walls  at  Clayton,  and  which  may  have  suggested  this 
later  composition.    A  fragment  of  an  inscription  under 
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the  figures  seems  to  have  been  an  ascription  of  praise  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  saints,  but  was  too  much 
mutilated  to  be  deciphered  with  any  certainty. 

The  upper  range  on  the  south  wall  seems  to  have  had 
a  different  subject,  the  meaning  of  which  was  not  clear. 

The  splays  of  the  lancets  in  the  clerestory  had  in  each 
of  them  a  full-length  figure  in  bright  colours,  of  which  a 
vivid  green  seems  to  have  been  conspicuous,  but  none  of 
the  effigies  could  be  identified. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  nave  roof  was  a 
tie-beam  one,  with  kingposts  or  upright  beams  rising 

i  from  the  ties,  and  to  suit  the  wall  space  forming  the 
background  of  the  eastern  tie-beam  and  kingpost,  a 
subject  was  selected  which  could  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  one  chosen  was  a  favourite  in  the  middle 

1  ages,  namely,  Les  Trois  Vifs,  et  les  Trois  Morts,  one 
capable  of  two  methods  of  representation,  the  commonest 
exhibiting  three  kings  on  horseback  in  the  full  ardour  of 
the  chase  and  confronted  by  three  spectres,  and  of  this 
form  are  examples  at  Charlwood,  Surrey,  and  Belton, 
Suffolk.  The  second  method  shows  simply  three  kings 
standing  in  a  line  opposite  the  apparition  of  the  three 
dead,  who  are  also  monarchs.    There  was  an  example  at 
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Ditchingham,  Norfolk,  of  the  last  form,  and  it  is  the  one 
followed  here,  where,  as  the  space  to  be  covered  was  an 
arched  one,  there  were  two  full-length  monarchs  and 
two  skeletons  or  spectres,  whilst  a  kneeling  king  and  a 
crouching  spectre  Billed  in  the  angles  of  the  picture  (see 
preceding  illustration).  Over  the  subject  was  a  text  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  moral  saying  of  Lucon,  Mori 
Sceptra  Ligonibnx  K<piat.s  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Besides  the  pain  tings  recorded  above,  the  walls  of  the 
chancel  were  decorated  with  a  masonry  pattern,  which 
can  still  be  discerned  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  south 
wall,  near  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  was  a  picture  which 
comprised  a  pointed  arcade,  under  which  were  full-length 
figures  and  others  kneeling,  but  the  subject  is  not  known. 

The  arrangement  of  the  painting  of  the  Trois  Vifs, 
&c,  in  connection  with  the  nave  roof,  shows  that  it  had 
been  executed  after  the  latter  had  been  constructed  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  probably  most  of  the  other 
pictures  are  of  the  same  period. 

The  consideration  of  the  monuments  in  the  church  must 
now  be  undertaken,  and,  although  the  stately  memorial 
of  Sir  Anthony  Browne  is  not  the  oldest,  it  has  the  first 
claim  to  notice  from  its  beauty  and  importance.  The 
position  it  now  occupies  is  probably  not  its  original  one, 
and  it  most  likely  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  north  chapel. 
The  knight  it  commemorates  was  one  of  the  most  trusted 
courtiers  of  that  changeable  monarch,  Henry  VIII. ,  and, 
unlike  most  of  that  king's  favourites,  contrived  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  his  master  until  the  sovereign's  death. 
Partaker  of  Henry's  military  exploits,  he  from  his  prowess 
was  appointed  the  Royal  Standard  Bearer,  and,  as  his 
epitaph  states,  "  master  of  the  Kyngs  maiestes  horcys." 
In  1537  he  was  present  at  the  christening  of  the  future 
king,  Edward  VI.,  and  was  one  of  the  four  English 
knights  who  guarded  the  silver  font  used  on  that  occasion. 
The  arrival  in  England  of  Anne  of  Cleves  in  1539  found 
employment  for  our  knight,  as  Henry  sent  him  with  a 
New  Year's  gift  to  his  intended  sjDouse,  and  it  is  reported 
that  Sir  Anthony,  when  he  saw  the  lady,  stated  that  he 
was  never  more  dismayed  in  his  life  to  see  one  so  unlike 
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what  she  had  been  represented.  When  Queen  Katharine 
Howard's  conduct  was  brought  in  question,  in  1541,  Sir 
Anthony  Browne  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  consulted 
by  the  King  respecting  the  matter,  and,  finally,  to  show 
the  monarch's  full  confidence  in  him,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  fifteen  executors  of  Henry's  will,  and  in  which 
he  was  bequeathed  £300.  Previously,  on  Sir  Anthony 
the  King  had  bestowed  the  monastic  house  and  lands 
of  Battle  Abbey  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Religious 
Houses,  and  besides  the  ample  fortune  thus  acquired,  we 
find  that  in  1543  his  possessions  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  death  of  his  maternal  brother,  Fitzwilliam,  Earl 
of  Southampton,  by  whose  decease  he  inherited  a  large 
estate  at  Midhurst.  Notwithstanding  his  participation 
in  monastic  spoliation,  Miss  Strickland  says  that  he 
suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  for  Catholicism,  a 
creed  to  which  his  descendants  adhered  for  many  genera- 
tions. Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  him  in  1548  amongst 
those  appointed  to  make  a  return  of  church  goods  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  and  in  the  same  year,  to  use  an 
expression  of  quaint  old  Anthony  Wood,  "he  surrendered 
up  his  last  breathings."  He  was  accorded  a  sumptuous 
funeral,  conducted  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  usual 
at  the  burial  of  a  noble  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
which  a  full  description  is  given  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
our  "Collections."  Sir  Anthony  was  succeeded  by  a  son, 
also  named  Anthony,  who,  like  his  father,  was  a  Royal 
Standard  Bearer,  and,  in  1 554,  created  Viscount  Montague. 
He  died  in  1592,  and  had  a  gorgeous  monument  at  Mid- 
hurst, since  removed  to  Easebourne. 

We  have  in  Sussex  a  remarkable  number  of  fine 
monuments,  dating  from  1520  to  1550,  and  all  partaking 
in  design  of  a  mixture  of  the  Classic  and  Pointed  styles. 
Boxgrove,  Broadwater,  Burton,  Petworth  and  West 
Wittering  Churches  may  be  cited  as  possessing  good 
examples  of  this  peculiar  combination  in  monumental 
art,  and  in  the  tomb  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne  we  have  a 
monument  purely  Gothic  in  conception  and  as  purely 
Classic  in  its  details.  Thus,  the  canopies  over  the  effigies 
and  the  panel  work  at  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  with  amorini 
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instead  of  angels,  show  in  a  remarkable  manner  how  the 
old  Gothic  ideas  were  buried  under  Classic  details  in  the 
works  of  art  during  the  early  days  of  the  English 
Renaissance  style. 

The  figures  of  Sir  Anthony  and  of  his  first  wife,  Alice, 
are  recumbent  ones,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  tunic! 
and  bonnet,  the  knight  is  clad  in  the  habit  and  insignia 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  and  of  which  we  have 
fifteenth  century  examples  in  the  effigies  of  the  celebrated 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated.  1453 ;  of  Henry 
Bourgchier,  Earl  of  Essex,  1483 ;  and.  of  John  de  la 
Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  1491.  Besides  the  garter  round, 
the  left  leg,  the  same  device  is  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
blue  mantle,  but,  as  on  the  effigies  just  named,  it  does 
not  encircle  the  shield  of  St.  George,  though  this  scutcheon 
appears  so  surrounded  on  the  brass  of  Sir  John  Bullen, 
dated  1538,  at  Hever,  Kent.  The  collar  also  is  much 
lighter  than  the  one  on  the  last  example,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  pendant  to  it,  which  was  probably 
the  George,  added  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  other  insignia. 
The  garter  plate  of  Sir  Anthony  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  enamels  in  the  British  Museum.8  The  knight  is  in 
full  plate  armour  and  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  that 
worn  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
resembling  closely  the  suit  seen  on  the  effigy  of  John 
Parker,  Esquire,  on  his  brass  at  Willingdon.  The  whole 
has  been  beautifully  enriched  with  gilding  and  the  elbow 
pieces  are  elegantly  designed.  The  effigy  of  Sir 
Anthony's  first  wife  lies  to  her  husband's  right,  and  is 
clad  in  a  blue  mantle,  under  which  is  a  red  gown,  cut 
low  in  front  and  showing  a  finely  plaited  partlet,  with 
its  richly  worked  edging.  On  the  lady's  head  is  the  then 
fashionable  black  velvet  cap,  with  the  long  lappets  turned 
up  at  the  sides.  Dame  Alice  died  31st  March,  1540,  soon 
after  which  this  tomb  was  no  doubt  erected  during  the 

8  William  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  brother  of  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  by  his  will  of  10th  Sept.,  1542,  left  "  to  the  King's  majesty  "  his  collar 
of  the  Garter  with  his  "best  George  beset  with  diamonds"  ("  Testamenta 
Vetusta,"  p.  707).  The  tomb  of  Sir  Anthony's  father-in-law,  Sir  John  Gage,  at 
West  Firle,  dated  1557,  has  his  effigy  with  the  garter,  collar  of  SS.,  and  the 
George. 
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lifetime  of  her  husband.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Gage,  of  West  Firle.  The  inscription  runs  round 
the  edge  of  the  slab  on  which  the  effigies  repose.  It  is 
in  Roman  capitals  of  ornamental  character,  or  as  Hall, 
the  chronicler,  styles  this  type,  "letters  of  Romayn," 
and  runs  as  follows : 

"Here  lieth  the  Eight  honorable  Sir  Antoniy  Browne,  Knygiit 
of  the  gartere  master  of  the  kyngs  maiestes  horcys  and  one 
of  the  honorable  prive  councel  of  our  most  drad  soverayne  lorde 

and  vic  kyng  henry  the  eyght  and  dame  allis  his 

"wyfe  whiche  alis  decesid  the  31  day  of  marche  a0.  dni.  1540. 

and  the  sayd  slr  anthony  decesid  the  day  of  

a0  dni  on  whois  sowis  ihu.  have  marcy." 

Horsfield,  in  his  description  of  the  monuments  in 
Battle  Church,  writes  as  follows:  "In  the  north  aisle  is 
the  brass  of  a  half-length  figure  with  a  military  hat,  but 
an  ecclesiastic's  crosier.  It  is  supposed  to  be  Hamo  de 
Offington,  who  so  much  signalised  himself  in  repulsing 
the  French  from  Rye  and  Winchelsea,  in  1381." <J  This 
singular  example  of  the  combination  of  military  and 
ecclesiastical  attributes  has  disappeared  since  Horsfield 
wrote,  but  four  other  brasses  of  much  interest  remain. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  that  of  John  Lowe,  who  died  in 
1426,  and  bears  his  effigy  clad  in  full  plate  armour,  and 
with  sword  and  dagger  still  perfect.  Haines  remarks  on 
this  figure  that  "  the  edging  of  the  skirt  of  mail  below 
the  taces  is  seen  "  upon  it.  Beneath  the  feet  are  twelve 
hexameter  Latin  verses.  Horsfield  says  this  brass  is 
"  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  Knight  Templar"  ! 

In  the  chancel  lies  the  brass  of  a  dean  of  this  church, 
Robert  CI  ere ;  it  is  about  1430  in  date  and  bears  his 
effigy,  which,  although  somewhat  ill-drawn,  is  an  elegant 
one,  and  shows  the  eucharistic  vestments,  of  which  the 
chasuble  is  of  an  excellent  shape,  and,  like  most  of  the 
fifteenth  century  examples  on  brasses,  it  is  perfectly 
plain;  the  amess  and  the  apparels  of  the  albe  have  pretty 
foliage  work,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  priest  crouches  a 
hound,  perhaps  intended  in  this  case  as  an  emblem  of 


9  "History  of  Sussex,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  230. 
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wickedness  overcome,  following  the  Biblical  ideas  con- 1 

ceming  the  canine  species.  Beneath  the  figure  are  six] 
Latin  verses,  which,  like  a  mutilated  scroll  from  the] 
mouth,  are  illegible. 

A  small  half-length  cHigy  of  William  Arnold,  Ksquire, 
daied  1435,  and  formerly  in  the  nave,  is  now  under  parti 
of  the  chancel  stalls.     It  shows  the  squire  in  plate  armour, 
but  does  not  call  for  a  fuller  description. 

In  the  nave  is  a  plain  brass  plate  bearing  an  English 
inscription  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Ilaye,  of  Battle, 
and  wife  of  Thomas  Haye.  She  died  in  1597,  and  the 
family  of  her  husband  was  one  of  some  standing  in  East 
Sussex,  being  connected  with  the  parishes  of  Framfield, 
Glyndc,  Hurstmonceux  and  Salehurst.  Members  of  it 
sat  in  Parliament  for  Lewes,  Rye  and  Seaford.  One  of 
them,  William  Haye,  represented  the  last-named  town, 
and  was  an  author  who  indulged  in  poetry.  He  was 
born  in  1695,  studied  at  Oxford,  but  left  that  University 
without  taking  a  degree.  From  1734  until  his  death  in 
1755  he  represented  Seaford,  and  for  having  defended 
Walpole's  administration  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Tower 
records.  One  of  his  poems  was  on  Mount  Caburn,  near 
Lewes,  and,  with  his  other  works,  was  published  in  1794. 10 
Another  of  the  Sussex  Hayes  passed  into  Scotland  and 
became  the  progenitor  of  the  Marquesses  of  Tweedale, 
and  of  the  Earls  of  Errol.  According  to  Berry  the 
Hayes  of  Battle  bore  for  their  arms:  Ar.,  on  a  fess  gu., 
between  six  martlets  sab.,  two  martlets  or.  No  less  than 
thirty  different  coats  are  given  by  the  same  author  as 
belonging  to  families  named  Hay  or  Haye. 

Thomas  Alfraye  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  were  com- 
memorated by  a  small  brass,  probably  1600  in  date;  it 
bore  their  effigies,  but  that  of  the  man  has  gone,  whilst 
that  of  the  lady  is  only  remarkable  for  the  head-dress, 
which  is  of  peculiar  shape,  but  as  the  brass  has  been 
reset,  it  may  now  only  present  a  mutilated  outline  of  the 
original  head-gear.  The  Alfraye  family  settled  early  in 
this  part  of  Sussex  and  was  connected  with  Robertsbridge 


See  WatMns'  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  p.  613. 
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and  Seaford.  The  Thomas  Alfraye  whose  memorial  this 
is,  was,  according  to  tradition,  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  metrical  English 
epitaph,  as  it  says  that  he 

"  Soe  in  active  strength  did  passe 
As  none  was  found  his  peere." 

'  Finally,  there  is  a  fine  brass  effigy  of  John  Wythines, 
Dean  of  Battle,  and  which  post  he  occupied  for  forty 

i  years.  He  was  born  in  "  the  most  noble  city  of  Chester," 
as  his  Latin  epitaph  states,  and  for  a  short  time  educated 
there  at  the  King's  School.  He  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  died  18th 

i  of  March,  1615,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
The  dean  is  seen  on  his  brass  arrayed  in  a  long  civilian's 
gown,  with  a  scarf  over  it,  and  on  his  head  is  the  square 
cap  of  a  D.D.  That  extinct  ornament,  a  thumb  ring,  is 
on  his  right  hand,  the  fingers  of  which  are  placed  within 
a  half-closed  book,  a  favourite  feature  in  the  seventeenth 
century  brasses  of  ecclesiastics,  but  also  one  which  is 
occasionally  met  with  at  a  much  earlier  date,  as  on  a 
brass  of  a  priest  formerly  at  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  and 
dated  1417,  whilst  it  may  still  be  observed  on  another  at 
Beeford,  Yorkshire,  dated  1472.  Two  labels  proceed 
from  Dean  Wythines'  mouth,  each  bearing  a  text,  one 
from  Job  x.  1,  and  the  other  from  Phil.  i.  3  (Vulg.) 
Beneath  the  epitaph,  which  is  in  Latin,  like  the  above 
labels,  are  four  verses  in  the  same  language,  and  which 
Mr.  Lower  thus  renders  in  English  verse : 

"  As  long  a  time  as  I  desired  I  lived  on  earth  below, 
Nor  longer  time  nor  less  required  since  Jesus  willed  it  so." 

Above  the  effigy  is  a  plate  charged  with  the  Wythines' 
arms,  as  already  described  when  noticing  the  church 
|  plate. 

The  north  wall  of  the  south  chapel  has  on  it  a  marble 
monument,  with  a  Latin  epitaph  for  William  Watson, 
LL.D.,  who  was  twenty-five  years  dean  here  and  a 
canon  of  Chichester.  He  died  10th  April,  1689,  set.  51. 
Drapery  and  cherubs'  heads  are  round  the  inscription. 
On  the  floor  of  the  same  chapel  is  a  blue  marble  ledger. 
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I  lie  writing  on  which  is  concealed  by  a  heavy  sa  fe,  but 
the  slab,  doubtless,  is  one  in  memory  of  George  WorgeJ 
Esquire,  who  died  17()o,  ;et.  M.11  He  married  a  daughtei 
of  John  Collier,  Inquire,  of  Hastings,  and  on  the  Ledgea 
is  a  panel  with  these  arms:  (hi.  A  less  cotised  or  in  chief 
three  lions'  heads  erased  of  the  last.  Crest:  A  lion's 
head  erased  ar.  Worge.  These  are  impaled  with — On 
a  ehev.  between  three  demi  unicorn's  courant,  three  acorn 
slips — Collier.  Berry  gives  somewhat  different  arms  of 
Worge  of  Sussex,  both  as  to  the  charges  and  tinctures, 
and  he  mentions  the  above  arms  of  Collier  as  being  for 
"  Colliar  or  Colly  ar,"  of  Darlston,  Staffordshire. 


ARMS  ojWORGE  cmdGOUIER. 


In  the  vaults  under  the  north  chapel  and  chancel  many 
members  of  the  Webster  family  are  interred. 

The  nave  has  hung  up  in  it  a  Table  of  Benefactors, 
and  amongst  other  names  is  that  of  Catharine  Philcox, 
of  Battle,  who,  by  her  will,  dated  11th  February,  1779, 
gave  certain  premises  in  the  parish  of  Battle  upon  a 

11  In  1574  Thomas  Worge  had  a  furnace  in  Etchingham  parish  ("S.A.C.," 
Vol.  III.,  p.  213),  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  Mary  (Alchorne),  wife  of  Thomas 
Worge,  "considerably  repaired  the  rectorial  chancel"  at  Eastbourne  (see 
"  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  123). 
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|  contingency  which  never  took  effect,  and  gave  the  rents 
|  yearly  on  the  30th  of  January  to  50  of  the  poorest 
[inhabitants  of  the  said  parish,  "  and  if  so  good  a  thing 
i  should  be  proposed  as  a  house  for  vagrants,  that  the 
Spoor  creatures  might  have  a  house  and  be  made  of  some 
f  use  to  the  public.    She  gave  towards  the  same  £100." 12 
|j    Another  benefactress  amongst  those  named  on  the  table 
Swas  Elizabeth  Langton,  who  by  will  of  8th  December, 
1791,  left  £1,500  four  per  cent.  Consols,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  "to  a  man  and  his  wife  for  instruct- 
ing youth  in  reading  to  the  number  of  fifteen  boys  and 
I  the  like  number  of  girls  in  reading,  sewing  and  knitting." 
;  The  children  were  to  leave  after  three  years'  instruction.13 
It  is  said  that  formerly  there  was  a  tablet  hung  up  in 
Battle  Church,  on  which  were  inscribed  certain  English 
|  verses  commemorative  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  This 
i  is  not  improbable,  but  no  such  writing  remains  now. 

In  connection  with  the  inscription  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
!  Haye,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Marquises  of  Tweedale 
and  the  Earls  of  Errol  trace  their  origin  from  the  Haye 
family,  and  it  appears  worthy  of  noting  here  that  the 
!  Earls  of  Bathurst  derived  their  title  from  Bathurst  Wood, 
I  in  Battle  parish.    It  is  also  worthy  of  record,  because  it 
is  omitted  by  Horsfield  and  Lower  in  their  Histories  of 
1  Sussex,  that  at  Battle  was  born  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pilchard, 
t  who,  educated  at  Douay,  received  priest's  orders  at 
Rheims,  and  was  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  at  Dor- 
chester, 21st  March,  1585,  the  punishment  being  inflicted 
"  for  exercising  his  functions,  and  reconciling  the  Queen's 
subjects"  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

As  to  this  day  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  Abbot  of 
Holme,  so  here  by  a  curious  fiction  the  patron  of  the 
living  is  called  the  Abbot  of  Battle  and  as  such  presents 
to  the  benefice  which  before  the  Dissolution  was  served 
by  a  monk  of  the  Abbey.  Interesting  information  on 
this  subject,  and  the  reason  why  the  incumbent  is  styled 
the  Dean,  will  be  found  in  an  article  on  the  "  Liberties 

12  "  Charity  Commissioners'  Reports,"  1819-1837,  p.  674. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  222. 
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and  Franchises  within  the  Rape  of  Hastings,"  contributed 
t<>  the  sixth  volume  of  our  "Collections,"  by  W.  Dunantj 
Cooper,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  official  seal  of  the  Dean  of 
Battle  is  still  in  existence  and  a  east  from  it  is  in  our 
museum  at  Lewes.  It  was  once  lost,  but  was  found  at 
Chalvington;  it  is  of  the  vesica  shape  common  with 
ecclesiastical  seals  and  bears  the  head  of  a  tonsured 
monk,  who  certainly  lias  a  cheerful  countenance.  Above 
this  is  an  object  which,  as  Mr.  Lower  says,  resembles, 
"an  heraldic  fillet."  The  legend  inscribed  round  the 
oval  runs  as  follows : 

*  Jigtlm  :  fcecanatua  :  tie  :  IMlo. 

Horsfield  says  that  "next  to  the  abbey,  and  perhaps 
its  church,  Battle  is  more  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  than  anything  else."  Now  that  the  latter 
has  ceased  to  give  the  town  importance,  let  us  still 
rejoice  in  the  interest  which  is  attached  to  the  Abbey 
and  "perhaps"  to  the  church. 

To  the  Very  Rev.  E.  R.  Currie,  Dean  of  Battle,  my 
best  thanks  are  due  for  most  kindly  furnishing  me  with 
valuable  information,  and  other  assistance,  in  compiling 
this  paper  on  Battle  Church. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  short  Notes  on  Discoveries  a?id  Matters  of 
Interest  relating  to  the  Antiquities  and  History  of  the  County,  for  insertion 
in  the  "Collections ,"  such  communications  to  be  addressed  to  him  at  The 
Castle,  Lewes. 


No.  1. 

THE  RAPE  OF  PEVENSEY. 

In  my  recently  issued  "  Studies  on  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer," 
I  have  quoted  (p.  7)  from  the  Lewes  Cartulary  (Cott.  MS.,  Vesp.  F.  xv., 
fo.  73)  a  charter  of  Earl  Gilbert  of  Pembroke,  in  which  he  grants  to 
the  Monks  of  the  Priory  ' '  quicquid  ipsi  tenent  in  rapo  de  Peveneshelle 
de  cujuscunque  feodo  sit  ...  .  quamdiu  ego  inde  dominus  et  potens 
fuero  aut  heredes  mei."  The  only  other  hint,  I  believe,  of  the 
Earl's  possession  of  the  Rape  ("Honor  de  Aquila")  is  found  in  the 
statement  by  the  author  of  the  "  Gesta  Stephani  "  (Rolls  Series, 
pp.  128-9)  that  Pevensey  was  one  of  his  castles  when  he  rebelled 
against  Stephen. 

Later  in  the  reign,  Pevensey  and  its  castle,  with  all  the  rights  of 
Richer  "  de  Aquila,"  the  hereditary  Lord  of  the  Honour,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Count  William,  King  Stephen's  surviving  son,  by 
permission  of  Duke  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  II.  This  we  learn 
from  the  final  treaty  between  Stephen  and  Henry  in  1153  : 

"Item  ad  roborandam  graciam  meam  et  dilectionem,  dedit  ei  (i.e.,  Willelmo) 
dux  et  concessit  quicquid  Richerus  de  Aquila  habebat  de  honore  Peveneselli,  et 
preter  hec  castrum  et  villam  (or  castra  et  villas)  Peveneselli." 

The  possession  of  the  honour  by  Count  William  (who  was  also, 
through  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  the  Warennes,  Lord  of  the  Rape  of 
Lewes)  is  illustrated  by  the  charter  which  he  granted  to  the  famous 
Richard  de  Luci.  Although  chiefly  relating  to  Essex,  it  also  grants 
to  Richard  "  de  Rapo  de  Peveneselle  Lestona  et  Centinges  quod  inde 
habet  Warn[eri]us  de  Fenni "  (?).  It  is  proved  by  the  witnesses' 
names  that  this  charter  (Cart.  Antiq.,  II.,  10)  was  granted  between 
December,  1153,  and  October,  1154.  The  three  Sussex  witnesses  are 
William  prior  of  Lewes,  Reginald  de  Ware[nne]  and  Hugh  de 
Pierpoint  (a  Warenne  tenant).  The  places  granted,  I  take  it,  are 
Laughton,  and  Chinting,  in  Seaford  (its  earliest  mention),  from  both 
of  which  Michelham  Priory  was  afterwards  endowed  by  the  house  of 
L'aigle  ("de  Aquila").  Pevensey  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown  by 
Count  William,  in  1157  (Robert  of  Torigny). 

J.  H.  Rouxd. 
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No.  2. 

HEN  BY  I.  AT  BUBNE  AND  BUBNHAM. 

(Vol.  XLL,  p.  235.) 

Dr.  Arnold  lifts  misunderstood  the  evidence  in  my  paper  on  the 
abovo  subject  in  the  " English  Historical  Review"  (X.,  536-7).  He 
accepts  and  confirms  my  view  that  the  "  Burne  "  or  Burna  at  which 
Henry  I.  was  staying  in  1114  was  Westburno,  and  that  the  Winchester 
Charter,  granted  "  apud  Burnam,"  3  Sept.,  1114,  was  granted  there. 
In  another  and  inferior  text  of  this  charter  the  place  appears  as 
"apud  Barnham,"  which  Mr.  Arnold  seeks  "to  identify  also,"  and 
asserts  to  ho  Barnham,  Sussex.  This  "  Barnham,"  however,  is  only 
a  variant  of  "Burnam,"  which  he  has  already  admitted  to  ho  West- 
bourne.  The  two  texts  can  be  examined  in  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon," 
II.,  444,  445. 

J.  II.  Round. 


No.  3. 

MISTAKES  WITH  BEFEBENCE  TO  "  BOURNE." 

In  Yol.  XLI.  of  the  "  Collections"  Dr.  Arnold  drew  attention  to  a  note 
by  Mr.  Round  in  the  "English  Historical  Review,"  in  which  it  wras 
pointed  out  that  the  Burne  which  King  Henry  I.  visited  was  not 
Eastbourne,  as  had  been  commonly  supposed,  but  Westbourne.  The 
invaluable  volumes  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  now  being  issued  from 
the  Public  Record  Office  contain  several  instances  of  the  opposite  error, 
which  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  assertion  made  in  the  13th 
volume  of  the  "  Sussex  Archieological  Collections"  (p.  108),  that  the 
license  to  crenellate  granted  to  Matthew  de  Monte  Martini,  in  1307, 
was  to  be  referred  to  Westbourne.  As  the  confusion  is  very  trouble- 
some it  may  be  well  to  put  Sussex  antiquaries  on  their  guard  against 
the  incorrect  identifications  in  the  volumes  just  mentioned,  and  a  list 
is  accordingly  subjoined  : 

Patent  Rolls,  Vols.  1301-1307,  pp.  75,  236  and  522  \  All  these  passages  refer 

,,  ,,    1307-1813,  pp.  83  and  214  f  to  Eastbourne  and  are 

,,  ,,    1313-1317,  p.  192  I  ascribed  to  Westbourne 

,,    1334-1338,  p.  554  J         in  the  Index. 

The  entries  which  are  only  indexed  as  Bourne  should  be  divided  as 
follows  : 

Patent  Rolls,  Vols.  1292-1301,  p.  16   \ 

,,    1327-1330,  p.  554    Refer  to 

„    1330-1334,  p.  1  (  Eastbourne. 

Close  Rolls        „    1313-1318,  p.  181  / 

Patent  Rolls,  Vols.  1281-1292,  pp.  62,  65  and  66. .  \ 

,,    1327-1330,  pp.  229  and  501  ..(  Refer  to 

„    1330-1334,  p.  143  (  Westbourne. 

Close  Rolls,       ,,    1330-1333,  pp.  191,  202  and  208  ) 

Patent  Rolls,     ,,    1330-1834,  pp.  38  and  511,  contain  references  that  can 
hardly  be  determined  with  certainty. 
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In  the  Close  Eolls  1323-1327  a  new  element  of  confusion  is  intro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  Southbourne.  The  Index  contains 
"Bourne,  see  Southbourne,"  and  "Prinsted,  par.  of  Southbourne." 
Southbourne  is  the  name  of  a  very  modern  ecclesiastical  district  in 
the  ancient  parish  of  Westbourne,  and  this  district  does  not  contain 
the  whole  of  the  manor  of  Prinsted. 

John  H.  Mee. 

No.  4. 

MANUSCRIPTS  RELATING  TO  SUSSEX  IN  THE 
BODLEIAN  LIBRARY. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  are  five  MS.  volumes  that  contain 
a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  Sussex  antiquary,  and  the  following 
brief  account  of  them  may  be  of  nse  to  the  readers  of  these  "  Collec- 
tions :" 

I.  A  quarto  volume  of  41  pages  written  in  the  seventeenth  century 
containing  warrants,  precepts,  bonds,  &c,  relating  to  Sussex  from  1633 
to  1639,  copied  by  Richard  Codrington.  At  the  beginning  is  a  list  of 
the  hundreds,  villages  and  towns  in  the  rapes  of  Lewes,  Pevensey  and 
Hastings.    The  volume  is  catalogued  as  "  Rawlinson  MSS.,  B.  431." 

II.  A  folio  volume  of  53  pages,  consisting  of  transcripts  made  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  of  various  legal  documents  connected  with 
the  county  of  Sussex.    The  chief  contents  seem  to  be  : 

(a)  Placita  de  juratis  et  assisis  coram  Johanne  de  Eeygate  et  sociis 
suis  justiciariis  itinerantibus  apud  Cycestriam  in  com.  Sussex  in 
crastino  S.  Joh.  Bapt.  anno  regni  R.  Edw.  hi.  R.  Hen.  septimo  (1279). 

(c)  Plea  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  in  return  to  a  writ  of  scire 
facias  respecting  the  privileges  of  the  Rapes  of  Chichester  and  Arundel 
and  their  exemption  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff, 
2  Henry  IV.  (1401).  This  volume  is  catalogued  as  "  Rawlinson  MSS., 
B.  432." 

III.  A  folio  volume  of  160  pages  written  after  1661  and  containing 
the  Visitation  of  Sussex  in  1633  and  1634.  This  volume  is  catalogued 
as  "Rawlinson  MSS.,  B.  435.  A." 

IV.  A  folio  volume  of  42  pages,  containing  148  coats  of  arms, 
registered  at  the  Visitation  of  Sussex  in  1662.  This  volume  is 
catalogued  as  "Rawlinson  MSS.,  B.  434." 

V.  Of  still  greater  interest  is  a  folio  volume,  catalogued  as  "  Rawlin- 
son MSS.,  B.  433."  This  once  belonged  to  the  celebrated  antiquary, 
Thomas  Hearne,  who  has  made  a  note  on  the  fly -leaf  to  the  effect  that 
it  had  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Edward  Bisshe,  "  and  was  given  me  in 
February,  1720,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis  Peck,  A.B.,  Curate  of  King's- 
Cliffe,  in  Northamptonshire."  The  old  pagination  of  the  volume 
extends  to  pp.  454,  but  it  is  imperfect  in  more  than  one  place.  In 
spite  of  this  circumstance  it  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  material 
for  the  Sussex  topographer  and  genealogist,  as  it  records  about  250 
Sussex  inquisitiones  post  mortem,  between  32  Henry  VIII.  (1541)  and 
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14  lac.  I.  (101  (>).  At  the  end  is  a  fragment  (H.  to  M.)  of  an  Index  oi 
Names  of  Places.  Ii  docs  ao\  seem  to  have  been  much  noticed  by 
SiiHsex  archaeological  writers,  but  an  occasional  reference  to  it  may  be 
found.  It  is  some!  hues  referred  to  as  "  Bodley,  180,"  or  as  "Bodley, 
E.  l'r.  1  10."  Tho  descriptions  and  names  of  tho  proportion  specified 
are  most  carefully  given  and  11k;  value  of  each  is  usually  given 
separately.  The  following  excerpts  will  give  souk;  idea  of  the  vast  mass 
of  miseellanoons  information  contained  in  this  volumo.  Inquisitions 
thai  relate  to  properties  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  county  have  been 

purposely  selectee! : 

(A.)  "Alexander  Collen  obiit  14  ffebruarii  6  Edw:  6:  [1552] 
"  Stephanus  Collyn,  filius. 

"  Kancia  et  Sussex 

"  Manorium  de  Hothleigh  necnon  unum  messuagium  duo  Cotagia, 
ununi  molendinum  aquaticum  vocatum  a  Corno  mill  unum  molendinum 
ffeireum  vocatum  an  Iron  mill  alias  dictum  a  hammer  mill,  23  acre 
terre  30  acre  prati  30  pasture  et  25  bosci  in  Lamberherst  in  dictis 
comitatibus  Kancie  et  Sussex,  existentia  parcella  manerii  de  Hothleigh 
predicti  cam  omnibus  suis  pertinentiis  dicto  manerio  spectantibus, 
tenentur  in  capite,  x  lib." 

"  Sussex 

"Maneriuni  de  Stokenesse,  unum  messuagium  duo  Cotagia,  unum 
molendinum  aquaticum  vocatum  a  Corne  mill,  unum  molendinum  sive 
officina  fferrea  vocata  a  ffurnes,  40  acre  pasture  et  140  acre  bosci  cum 
pertinentiis  in  Brightlinge,  tenentur  de  Antonio  Pelham,  Armigero,  ut 
de  manerio  suo  de  Dallington  per  redditum  ijs. — xiij1.  vjs.  viijd."  [p.  57]. 

(B.)  "Robertas  Brett  obiit  9  Aprilis  28  Elizabethe  [1586] 
11  Johannes  Brett,  filius. 
"Manerium  de  Nuttborne  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  quibuscumque 
jacentibus  in  Westborne  seu  alibi  in  Comitatu  Sussex  tenetur  in  capite 
— viij1."  [p.  158]. 

[Correct  by  this  the  note  on  p.  177  of  Elwes'  "Castles,  Mansions 
and  Manors  of  Western  Sussex."] 

(C.)  "Ricardus  Lewknor,  miles  obiit  6°  Aprilis  14  Jacobi  [1616]. 
"  Ricardus  Lewknor 

"  Maneria  de  Westdeane,  Stoughton,  Budham  [Birdham],  Sayes 
Court  alias  Tawkes  Manor,  et  tenentur  videlicet :  maneria  Westdeane 
et  Stoughton  tenentur  in  Capite — x1. 

"  Et  maneria  de  Budham  [Birdham]  et  Sayes  Court  alias  Tawkes 
Manor  tenentur  de  manerio  de  Estgrenewich — iiij1. 

"  Medietas  maneriorum  de  Dallingridge  in  Estgrinsted  et  Westhothly 
tenentur  de  honore  de  Aquila  per  servicium  militis — iiij1."  [p.  454]. 

(D.)  "Johannes  Leefe  obiit  19  8bris  34  Elizabethe  [1592] 
"Johannes  Leefe,  filius  et  heres. 
"  Unum  messuagium,  unum  horreum,  stabulum  et  a  in  Upmerden, 
ac  unum  Clausum  vocatum  Deanefeild  continens  xvj  acras,  ac  duo  alia 
Crofta  terre  vocata  Walcroftes  in  Upmerden  continentia  9  acras  et  una 
parcella  bosci  et  duo  gardina  in  Upmerden  continentia  4  acras  ac  unum 
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Clausula  terre  vocatum  Pit  croft  iu  Upmerden  continens  4  acras,  unum 
Olausum  terre  vocatum  Gretfeild  in  Upmerden  continens  .  .  .  . 
acras  terre,  una  alia  terra  vocata  Walcroft  adjacens  ad  le  Burfeild  in 
Upmerden  continens  7  acras  terre,  unus  liber  redditus  xvjs.  per  annum 
exeuntium  [sic']  de  quodam  bosco,  quondam  par  cella  possessionum 
Edwardi  Markolls  et  nunc  vel  nuper  parcella  possessionum  Edwardi 
Bannester,  armigero,  cum  communia  [sic]  pasture  in  fforesta  de 
Stansted,  tenentur  in  capite — xxxs. 

Johx  H.  Mee. 


No.  5. 

ABBEY  OF  ROBEBTSBBIDGE. 

Perhaps  the  enclosed  list  of  the  Abbots  of  Robertsbridge  may  be 
acceptable.  I  have  added  two  names  to  the  list  given  in  ' '  Arehreologia, " 
Vol.  XLV.,  p.  455.    They  are  : 

I.  1349.  Simon. 

From  "Papal  Letters,"  III.,  p.  326,  Rolls  Series.  He  then 
received  a  license  to  choose  his  confessor,  who  was  also  to 
give  him  plenary  absolution  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Abbot  John  de  Wormedale  in  1345  received  a  similar  license 
("Papal  Petitions,"  I.,  p.  93,  Polls  Series).  This  gives  his 
name  at  a  later  date  than  before  recorded. 

II.  1442.  William  Battayle.  Walcott. 

(Scurl  LIST  0F  ABBOTS- 

1184.  Dionysius,  probably  the  first  Abbot. 

1197.  William. 

1216.  John.    Afterwards  Prior  of  Boxley. 

1244.  William.    Also  1249. 

1261.  Walter. 

1277.  Roger.    Also  1263. 

1293.  Mainardus.    Abbot  before  this  date. 

1293.  Thomas. 

1300.  Robert. 

1311.  Laurence.    Resigned  Sept.  8. 

1311.  John  de  Wallyngfelde.    Elected  Sept.  8. 

1319.  Nicholas. 

1327.  Alan. 

1333.  John  de  Lamberhurst.    Died  June  24. 

1333.  John  de  Wormsdale.    Elected  July  23.    Previously  Porter. 

Occurs  1345. 

1349.  Simon. 

1400.  Dionysius. 

1410.  John.    1417-18.  The  Abbot  then  "  nuper  defuncti." 

1436.  John. 

1442.  Wm.  Battayle. 

1507.  John  Goodwin. 

1539.  Thos.  Tayler.    At  Dissolution.    Alive  1553. 
The  "  Monasticon"  gives  five  names  only. 

F.  R.  Fairbaxk,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

XLII.  K 
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No.  6. 
TBIPLE  stocks. 

Whether  the  inhabitants  of  Midhurst  were  more  prone  formerly  to 
n  u  aoughtye  Lyfe"  than  thoHO  of  other  plaeoH  I  know  not,  }>ut  at  tlio 
Town  Hall  of  that  place  stocks  aro  preserved  capable  of  holding  three 
persons,  which  goes  to  prove  that,  if  statistics  are  of  any  value,  fifty 
per  cent,  more  offenders  were  punished  there  than  in  other  parishes, 
whose  stocks  were  only  suited  to  hind  two  individuals  in  these  "  cruel 
garters,"  as  Shakespeare  calls  them. 

These  instruments  of  punishment  are  fast  disappearing,  hut  have 
been  carefully  proserved  at  West  Chiltington,  where  they  occupy  their 
original  position,  just  outside  the  churchyard.  At  Horsham  they  have 
been  placed,  in  company  with  the  almost  unique  bull  ring,  in  the 
Carfax,  whilst  at  Warnham  they  have  been  hung  up  inside  the  church 
tower,  and  some  years  ago  the  remains  of  the  stocks  and  whipping 
post  were  amongst  some  lumber  in  the  same  part  of  Thakeham  Church. 
All  of  these  were  for  two  occupants  and  I  have  never  before  met  with 
triple  stocks. 

J.  Lewis  Andre,  F.S.A. 

No.  7. 

REMARKABLE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  A  PLACE  NAME. 

At  Cowfold,  Radulpus  Peknolle  was  a  churchwarden  in  1460,  and 
there  is  a  spot  in  this  parish  which  was  called  Picknole  until  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  when  Mr.  Boxall,  of  Brighton,  bought 
the  estate,  and  he,  probably  to  give  his  purchase  a  more  aristocratic 
name,  dubbed  it  Parknole.  Exit  Boxall ;  enter  the  Carthusians,  who 
in  their  turn,  as  owners  of  the  property,  to  make  the  appellation  sound 
more  ecclesiastical,  changed  the  last  syllable  into  minster.  So  we 
have  now  Picknole  transformed  into  Parkminster.  Dean  Swift's 
derivation  of  pickled  cucumber  from  Jeremiah  is  scarcely  more 
wonderful. 

J.  Lewis  Andre. 

No.  8. 

CUCKFIELD  CHURCH  ROOF. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  of  an  unusual  type  in  our 
county.  It  is  divided  into  plastered  panels  by  moulded  ribs,  having 
bosses  at  the  intersections.  The  highest  panel  is  flat  and  there  are 
three  unequal  in  size  on  either  side  of  it  to  the  wall-plate.  The  tie- 
beams,  two  in  the  chancel  and  five  in  the  nave,  are  moulded,  embattled 
and  have  spandrels  of  pierced  tracery.  At  the  foot  of  the  wall-pieces 
are  angels'  heads  and  wings  of  recent  date.  The  piers  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  are  of  Early  English  work,  circa  1250,  but  the  rest 
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of  the  church,  including  the  quatrefoil  clerestory  windows,  is  of 
Decorated  character;  the  roof  is  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  was  designed  without  any  regard  to  the  clerestory,  so  that 
some  of  the  wall-pieces  come  in  front  of  the  windows.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  another  church.  The  bosses  are 
carved,  for  the  most  part,  with  designs  of  foliage,  but  some  bear  the 
badges  of  the  Nevills — the  rose,  the  bull  and  the  crossed  staples, 
which  also  occur  in  the  spandrels  of  the  tie-beam  against  the  tower. 
In  the  chancel  are  monograms  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  B.V.  Mary. 

The  badges  point  to  a  Nevill  as  the  donor  of  the  roof,  and  it  appears 
that  Edward  Nevill,  who  married  the  only  child  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  so  became  the  1st  Lord  Bergavenny,  resided 
for  a  time  at  Cuckfield.  A  letter  of  his,  dated  "  att  Cokefeld  in  vnr 
yere  of  King  Edward  iiij  "  (1468),  is  still  preserved  among  the  charters 
of  Lewes  Priory.  He  was  a  Yorkist  and  strong  supporter  of  Edward 
IV.  and  certainly  fought  for  him  at  the  Battle  of  Northampton.  He 
died  peaceably  in  1476,  having  seen  the  King  firmly  seated  on  the 
Throne  after  the  Battle  of  Tewkesbury,  at  which  his  son  George  won 
his  spurs.  This  George,  2nd  Lord  Bergavenny,  was  the  last  of  the 
"founders'  kin"  buried  in  the  Church  of  Lewes  Priory  (1492).  It 
would  seem  as  if  these  Nevills  sought  and  found  peace  and  safety  on 
their  Sussex  estates,  at  a  time  when  so  many  of  their  relatives  met 
with  violent  deaths,  and  out  of  gratitude  erected  this  beautiful  roof  in 
the  church  where  they  worshipped. 

J.  H.  Cooper. 

The  colouring  of  the  beams  and  bosses  has  been  carefully  repro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kempe,  and  he  has  added  some  designs  on  the  panels. 


Boss  in  Roof  or  the  Chancel  of  Cuckfield  Church. 
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No.  9. 

BOABD,  OF  I' AX  WILL, 

I  shall  he  grateful  for  permission  to  make  Homn  corrections  and 
additions  to  my  paper  in  our  last  volume  (XLL,  p.  215),  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  several  kind  correspondents. 

William  Board  had  throe  daughters;  the  second,  Louisa,  married 
the  Rev.  William  Moreton,  of  Moreton  Hall,  Cheshire;,  the  son  of  the 
Ivov.  Richard  Taylor,  Rector  of  West  Dean  and  Vicar  of  West  Firle 
(17;")-")),  who  in  1703  (as  appears  from  the  Register  at  Firle)  took  the 
name  of  Moreton  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  mother's  half- 
brother,  Sir  William  Moreton,  Recorder  of  London.  Richard  Taylor 
was  the  son  of  William  Taylor  (horn  1088),  barrister,  who  married  at 
St.  Werhurgh's,  Dublin,  Annabella  (born  1687),  daughter  of  William 
Moreton,  Bishop  of  Kildare  (and  afterwards  of  Meath),  and  of  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Atkins,  Bart.,  of  Clapham.  Bishop  Moreton 
was  baptised  at  Chester  Cathedral  in  1641,  and  46  years  after  pre- 
sented to  it  a  font  of  black  Kilkenny  marble,  over  which  he  placed 
this  inscription  (in  imitation  of  the  Emperor  Augustus),  "  Lateritium 
hie  olim  invenit  Baptisterium  infans  Gulielmus  Moreton :  Marmoreum 
idem  instituit  Episcopus  Kildarensis  1687,"  i.e.,  when  an  infant  he 
found  the  baptistery  of  brick,  when  a  bishop  he  formed  it  of  marble. 
Richard  Taylor,  the  Vicar  of  Firle,  married  at  Seaford  Frances, 
daughter  of  William  Serase,  of  Brighton,  and  by  her  had  Sally,  baptised 
at  Firle,  July,  1755  (she  married  at  St.  John's,  Lewes,  in  1783,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Frewen,  D.D.,  of  Northiam),  Annabella,  and  William  baptised 
April,  1759.  Mural  tablets  at  Firle  record  that  he  died  in  June,  1784, 
and  his  mother  in  May,  1774,  aged  88.  His  son  William  was  ordained, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  held  any  preferment,  and  probably  went  to 
live  at  Little  Moreton  Hall,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  a 
sixteenth  century  {circa  1540)  timber  house  in  the  country.  William 
Moreton's  first  wife,  Louisa,  was  buried  at  Lindfield  in  1811.  He 
remarried  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hutton,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Beaumont,  Essex  ;  they  had  two  boys,  William  Pepperell  Frewen 
(b.  1817)  and  Edward  Moreton  (b.  1819),  who  both  died  soon  after 
they  went  to  Harrow  School,  in  1829.  The  house  to  which  they  were 
sent  was  given  to  their  cousin,  Mr.  Hutton ;  when  Westcott  left  he 
named  his  house  after  them  and  it  is  still  called  "  Moretons."  Their 
sister,  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the  Moretons,  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  the  Moreton  papers,  ranging  from  Henry  VII.  to  1765,  and 
400  charters  dating  from  Henry  III.  (Report  of  B.  M.,  1891). 

The  third  of  William  Board's  daughters,  Frances,  married  in  1795, 
at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  her  first  cousin,  Thomas,  younger 
son  of  Gibbs  Crawfurd,  of  Saint  Hill,  East  Grinstead,  and  grandson 
of  John  Crawfurd,  originally  of  Ardmillan,  Ayrshire,  Messenger  of  the 
Great  Seal.  She  died  at  Pax  Hill  and  was  buried  at  Lindfield  in 
1808.  He  remarried  ....  Murrell,  and  by  her  had  an  only  daughter. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son,  William  Board  Edward  Gibbs  Crawfurd, 
who  married  at  Birmingham  in  1825  Clara,  7th  daughter  of  Francis 
Homfray,  of  The  Hyde,  Staffordshire,  and  by  her  had  two  daughters, 
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Jane  Mary  and  Laura  Emily.  Finding  the  estate  seriously  burdened 
they  sold  it  Id  L856  to  Thomas  Herbert  Noyes,  from  whom  it  passed 
by  purchase  to  Mr.  Northall  Laurie,  and  from  him,  in  like  maimer,  to 
its  present  possessor,  W.  Sturdy,  Ksq.  Mr.  Noyes  liad  inherited  tlio 
adjoining  property  of  Knst  Mascalls  from  his  ancestor,  William  Noyes, 
of  Rending,  who  married  in  1(59")  Margaret  Clarke,  deelared  in  1741 
to  be  heir-at-law  of  the  Newtons  ("S.A.C.,"  Vol.  IX.,  339). 

\Y.  B.  B.  GK  Orawfurd  had  two  sisters— 1,  Harriot  Frances  (b.  1803), 
who  married  in  18.'}.'}  at  Ardingly  the  Iiev.  Jas.  Forbes  Jowott,  Kector 
of  Kingston-Hagpuize,  Abingdon,  and  had  a  daughter,  Frances,  who 
became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Griffith,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  and  late  of  Burgess  Hill;  2,  Harriot  Louisa  (b.  1804),  who 
married  at  Ardingly  in  1833  Henry  Williams,  Barrister,  of  Lindfield, 
and  died  in  1890.  Both  these  ladies  have  descendants  who  claim  to 
be  of  the  family  of  Borde,  of  Pax  Hill ;  but  the  representative  in  the 
male  line  is — as  was  stated  in  "  S.A.C.,"  Vol.  XLI. — John  Board,  Esq., 
of  Westerham. 

J.  H.  Cooper. 


No.  10. 

CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Bequests  made  in  1678,  towards  the  Rebuilding  of  the  West  Tower; 
Repair  of  the  Vicars'  Hall,  and  to  the  Library. 

The  following  notes  from  the  will  of  John  Sefton,  clerk,  dated  1678, 
seem  well  worth  preserving  in  the  "  Collections,"  and  especially  so,  as 
amongst  them  is  a  bequest  of  £50  "Towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
west  end  Tower"  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester.  This  tower 
had  been  destroyed  some  years  before,  and  the  rebuilding,  although 
evidently  contemplated  at  the  date  of  the  will,  is  only  now  being 
carried  out,  viz.,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  John 
Sefton  made  his  conditional  bequest.  The  testator  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  as  appears  from  the  Probate  Act  book,  was  of  Winchfeild,  Co. 
Southampton,  but  a  branch  of  the  family  was  seated  at  Sutton,  Sussex  ; 
the  will  of  Joseph  Sefton,  the  elder,  of  that  parish,  gent.,  dated  Jan. 
23rd,  1684,  was  proved  in  P.C.C.,  Feb.  10th,  1687-8  (Exton,  fo.  125). 
John  Sefton's  will,  dated  July  15th,  1678,  was  proved,  with  a  codicil 
annexed,  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Nov.  26th,  1679 
(King,  fo.  150),  by  Joseph  Sefton,  brother  of  deceased  and  executor. 
The  testator  is  described  as  "John  Sefton,  Clerke,  being  at  present  in 
perfect  and  sound  health  ;"  he  directs,  "And  my  body  (if  it  may  be), 
to  be  decently  interred  in  the  Cathedrall  Church  of  Chichester  att  the 
kindnes  and  discretion  of  the  Chapter,"  and  amongst  other  bequests 
are  the  following:  "First  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Cathedrall 
Church  of  Chichester  Fifty  pounds  Towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
west  end  Tower,  And  Fifty  pounds  for  the  repaire  of  the  vicars  Hall 
(if  it  may  be  had  to  make  a  Library).  I  also  give  one  hundred  Books, 
nam'd  and  annext  in  a  Codicill  to  this  my  will,  To  that  Library.  Item 
I  give  to  the  Cathedrall  Church  of  St.  Pauls  Towards  its  rebuilding 
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(if  I  have  not  performed  it  in  my  life  time),  Fifty  pounds  .... 
Item  I  give  to  Forty  poore  people  of  the  Citty  of  Chichester,  widdowes, 
impotent  and  aged  persons  who  forsake  not  the  publicke  Assemblies, 
preferring  a  Barne  before  a  Church,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  To 
be  named  by  the  Two  senior  Residentiaries,  Five  shillings  a  peice 
.  .  .  .  my  Loving  Brother  Joseph  Sefton  ....  sole  Executor  .  .  .  . 
(Signed)  John  Sefton." 

That  there  was  some  doubt  whether  the  work  mentioned  in  the  will 
would  be  carried  out  seems  evident,  for  by  the  codicil,  dated  June  21st, 
1679,  the  testator  directs  as  follows  :  "  And  it  is  further  my  intent  and 
meaning  That  the  said  Two  Legacies  mentioned  in  my  will  and  in  this 
Schedule  shall  be  paid  Thus  (viz4)  The  Viitj  pounds  Towards  the 
Repaire  of  the  Tower  of  the  Cathedrall  Church  within  one  moneth 
after  the  Repairation  of  the  said  Tower  shall  be  begun,  And  the  other 
Fifty  pounds  when  the  said  Reparations  of  the  said  Vicars  Hall  shall 
be  begun  one  month,  And  when  all  parties  concerned  shall  be  agreed 
to  make  a  Publicke  Library  of  it,  And  my  will  is  That  if  neither  of 
theis  said  Reparations  doe  goe  forward  That  then  my  share  of  the 
aforesaid  Dividend  (the  fund  out  of  which  the  testator  directed  that 
these  legacies  were  to  be  paid),  shall  be  paid  to  my  Executor,  But  if 
one  of  these  repairations  onely  shall  goe  forward,  Then  the  Deane  and 
Chapter  may  retaine  Fifty  pounds  of  the  said  Dividend."  Signed 
John  Sefton.  A  list  of  books  is  annexed,  headed  "To  the  Cathcd. 
Ch.  of  Ch.  Books  100." 

R.  Garraway  Rice,  F.S.A. 


No.  11. 

PABISH  OF  HAILSHAM. 

I  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  unpublished  information  concerning 
the  parish  of  Hailsham,  or  the  priories  and  manors  of  Michelham  and 
Otharu. 

Downford,  Hailsham.  L.  F.  Salzmann. 

No.  12. 

GOLD  COIN  FOUND  NEAR  ILUITFIFLD. 

There  was  found,  in  1897,  in  the  bank  of  the  high  road  on  Scotchford 
Hill,  near  Hartfield,  on  the  boundary  of  Buckhurst  Park,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  a  gold  coin  (a  copy  of  the  English  gold  angel  of 
Henry  VII.),  struck  at  the  Abbey  of  Thorn,  in  Linibourg,  Belgium, 
by  the  Abbess  Margaret  von  Brederode,  1531-1577. 

Obverse:  "  Santus  Michael  Archangel. " 

St.  Michael  killing  dragon. 
Reverse:  "Moneta  Nova  Aurea  Thorexsis." 
Ship  with  initials  of  Margaret  of  Brederode,  "M.  B.,"  on  either 
side  of  mast. 


New  Lodge,  Hartfield. 


Cyril  E.  Hubbard. 
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No.  13. 
ITOHINGFIELD. 

Thorn  is  ;m  error  in  my  paper  on  Itchingiicld  Parish,  published  in 
Vol.  XLI.  Of  the  "S.A.C.,"  which  I  wish  to  correct.  Tin;  will  of 
Henrietta  Gythons  (spinster),  mentioned  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Juxon 
medal,  racing-  page  122,  was  dated  Sept.  1,  1 7ol,  and  proved  at  P.C.O. 
in  London,  not  "Gloucester,"  Feb.  4,  1757  (Herring,  49). 

Muutham,  Horsham.  Percy  8.  Godman. 


No.  14. 

THE  LOW  SIDE  WINDOWS  OF  SUSSEX  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  Philip  Johuston,  in  his  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  in 
Vol.  XLI.  of  "  S.A.C.,"  appeals  for  further  notification  of  the  existence 
of  these  windows.    To  the  list  which  he  gives  I  can  add — 

Beddingiiam,  where  an  Early  English  long,  low  side  window  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  to  the  west  of  the  priest's 
door.  In  a  drawing  made  in  1780  there  are  indications  that  this 
window  once  extended  to  about  2-|  feet  from  the  ground,  but  had 
subsequently  been  filled  up  to  the  present  sill  level. 

Jevington  has  an  Early  English  low  side  window,  in  the  usual 
position,  the  south-west  corner  of  the  chancel. 

At  Isfield  the  transomed  window,  which  Mr.  Johnston  considers  to 
be  a  low  side  window,  is  shown  in  a  drawing  made  circa  1780  to 
extend  much  lower  than  it  does  at  present  (when  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  low  side  window,  as  its  sill  is  at  the  same  height  as  those 
of  neighbouring  windows,  viz.,  h\  feet),  and  no  transom  appears. 
Externally  it  was  then  closely  embraced  by  two  triangular  buttresses, 
admirably  calculated  to  secure  privacy  in  those  confessional  functions 
which  Mr.  Johnston  believes  to  have  been  the  raison  d'etre  of  these 
low  side  windows. 

At  South  Malling  Church  an  eighteenth  century  drawing  shows  a 
circular  opening  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  chancel,  apparently 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

As  regards  Tarring  Neville,  there  is  no  low  side  window  in  the 
chancel  as  Hussey  states,  but  there  is  an  Early  English  splayed  low 
side  window  (now  blocked  up  and  invisible  outside)  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle  wall. 

Piddinghoe  Church. — There  is  here  what  was  originally  a  low  side 
window.  In  the  wall  between  the  chancel  and  the  easternmost  arch 
of  the  arcade,  between  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  is  a  square  opening, 
whose  enigmatical  nature  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  south 
aisle  was  once  removed  and  the  arcade  blocked  up,  this  opening  then 
being  made  in  what  became  thus  an  outer  wall.  This  window  (for  it 
was  evidently  glazed)  is  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  deeply 
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splayed  on  one  side  only.  At  the  restoration  of  the  south  aisle  and 
the  opening  of  the  blocked  arcade  this  window,  of  course,  remained 
merely  as  an  internal  opening  between  nave  and  aisle.  To  whatever 
date  it  may  belong,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  curtailment  of  the 
church  hj  removal  or  destruction  of  the  south  aisle  took  place  at  an 
earlier  date  than  would  have  been  thought  a  probable  period  for  such 
a  change.  In  a  drawing  by  Nibbs,  circa  1850,  this  window  does  not 
appear,  though  the  blocked  up  arches  are  seen.  In  an  eighteenth 
century  drawing,  however,  this  square  low  side  window  is  distinctly 
shown. 

W.  Heneage  Legge. 


No.  15. 

COIN  OF  ANTONIA  FOUND  AT  SEAF01W. 

Mr.  Ambrose  P.  Boyson  sends  the  following  description  of  this  coin, 
which  was  found  in  the  shingle  at  Seaford  and  referred  to  in  the 
"S.A.C.,"  Yol.  XXXII.,  p.  184.  It  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Maxfield  Smith  and  is  mentioned  and  figured  in  Akerman's  "  Eare 
and  Unedited  Roman  Coins,"  p.  148,  plate  iv.,  fig.  4. 

0.:  "Antonia  Augvsta."    Head  to  right. 

11.:  "  Sacerdos  Divi  Avgvsti."    Two  torches  bound  together. 


No.  16. 

BUTLER  FAMILY. 

An  elaborate  pedigree  of  this  family  of  refugee  origin,  which  was 
of  Amberley  Castle  and  afterwards  of  Warminghurst  Park,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Crawley-Boevey's  "Memorials  of  the  Boevey  Family" 
(1898),  pp.  220-228. 

J.  II.  Round. 


OBITUARY 


The  late  Mr.  Charles  Leesost  Prince,  F.E.A.8.,  P.B.  Met.  Soc,  &c, 
was  the  son  of  a  medical  man  who  had  been  in  practice  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  in  TJckfield,  in  which  town  tho  subject  of 
our  momoir  was  horn  on  the  15th  of  June,  1821.  His  early  education 
was  received  at  the  Grammar  School  there,  of  which  the  Rev.  John 
Underwood  was  at  once  Head  Master  and  Curate  of  the  Church,  which 
at  that  date  was  merely  a  Chapel-of-ease  to  Buxted,  as  the  two  parishes 
were  not  separated  until  the  year  18-10.  From  TJckfield  Mr.  Prince 
proceeded  to  a  school  at  Lewes,  and  on  attaining  a  suitable  age  entered 
his  father's  surgery,  subsequently  completing  his  medical  education  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  whence  he  became  M.R.C.S.  in  1843  and  L.S.A.  in 
1844.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  assisted  his 
father  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  then  succeeded  to  his  very 
extensive  practice,  from  which  he  retired  in  1872  and  removed  to 
Crowborough,  then  but  little  more  than  a  barren  common.  He  was 
probably  best  known  to  the  general  public  as  the  leading  authority  on 
Meteorology  in  the  south-east  of  England,  and  was  among  the  earliest 
observers  of  atmospheric  ozone  in  this  country.  He  also  manifested  a 
strong  taste  for  Astronomy,  and  after  making  desultory  observations 
by  the  aid  of  a  somewhat  indifferent  instrument  he,  in  the  year  1855, 
acquired  a  historical  one  in  the  shape  of  the  Pearson  Telescope,  of 
which  a  full  report  may  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society."  This  he  mounted  on  an  equatorial  stand, 
which  he  purchased  from  the  late  Mr.  Frederic  Brodie,  F.R.A.S.,  of 
Eastbourne  and  TJckfield,  and  covered  the  entire  instrument  with  a 
wooden  observatory,  which  he  also  bought  of  that  gentleman.  This 
telescope  was  removed  from  TJckfield  and  re-erected  at  Crowborough 
when  Mr.  Prince  removed  thither.  He  was  keen  in  Archaeological 
pursuits,  and  the  large  area  over  which  his  medical  practice  extended 
and  the  greatly  varied  social  rank  of  his  patients  enabled  him  often  to 
pick  up  objects  of  great  antiquarian  interest  for  comparatively  trivial 
sums.  In  this  way  he  acquired  a  collection  of  our  Sussex  iron  chimney 
backs,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty  and  artistic  design ;  as  also  oak 
chests,  a  quantity  of  old  church  oak  from  Buxted,  which  adorned  his 
library,  &c,  &c.  He  was  at  the  date  of  our  Jubilee  one  of  three 
survivors  of  those  present  at  that  memorable  event,  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  William  de  Warrenne  and  Gundrada  his  wife  among  the 
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I  ruins  of  St.  Pancras'  Priory  in  Lewes.  He  himself  believed  that  at  such 
date  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  those  who  witnessed  the  exhumation, 
(  but  a  second  asserted  himself  in  the  shape  of  the  artist  of  the  little 
'  picture  in  Baxter's  work  on  Lewes,  to  which  is  legibly  appended 
f  "  W.  E.  Baxter,  del.,"  but  which  the  actual  draughtsman  (Mr.  D.  Moss- 
'  man)  took  care  to  appropriate,  by  the  insertion  of  his  own  name  in 
microscopic  letters  on  a  stone  in  the  foreground.  This  discovery,  as 
j  has  been  said,  led,  in  effect,  to  the  foundation  of  our  Society  in  the 
succeeding  year.  Mr.  Prince's  services  on  the  Committee  of  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society  must  be  familiar  to  many  who  will  read  these 
lines,  who  will  be  able  to  realise  how  much  his  loss  will  be  deplored 
and  how  much  he  will  be  missed  by  one  and  all  of  his  colleagues.  He 
was  a  great  bibliophile,  and  had  amassed  a  valuable  collection  of  books, 
some  of  them  mediaeval  ones  on  science  of  considerable  rarity.  To  a 
certain  extent  he  was  an  author  himself.  His  work  on  "The  Climate 
of  Uckfield,"  of  which  two  editions  appeared,  and  a  similar  one  on 
V  Crowborough, "  of  which  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  appeared 
only  last  year,  are  standard  ones  among  Meteorologists.  In  fact,  with 
reference  to  the  latter  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  it  is  to 
Mr.  Prince's  praise  of  its  meteorological  and  hygienic  advantages 
that  Crowborough  owes  its  present  astonishing  growth  and  material 
prosperity.  We  have  spoken  of  his  collection  of  old  scientific  books, 
his  acquaintance  with  which  and  his  considerable  classical  attainments 
enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world  in  1882  Hevelius's  account  of  his 
method  of  mounting  his  tremendously  long  telescopes,  which  appears 
in  his  "  Machina  Cselestis,"  together  with  a  literal  translation  and 
facsimiles  of  the  original  curious  illustrations.  Mr.  Prince  also  in 
1895  literally  translated  the  <f)atv6^.(va  and  Aiotr^eta  of  Aratus  into 
English  prose,  the  original  metrical  form  of  these  works  having  been 
previously,  as  is  well  known,  followed.  He  was  indisposed  in  November, 
1898,  in  which  month  he  took  to  his  bed,  never  to  rise  from  it  again. 
He  died  after  a  lingering  illness  on  the  22nd  of  April  and  was  buried 
in  his  family  vault  in  Uckfield  Churchyard  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 


W.  N. 


ERRATA. 


In  paper  on  "The  Low  Side  Windows  of  Sussex  Churches"  (p.  137), 
for  11  0  si  sic  omnes  /"  read  "  0,  si  sic  omnia!"    Also  on  p.  171, 

for  "  ©rate  pro  ammo  abimg," 

read  "Orate  pro  anima  abbfg." 

The  latter  is,  of  course,  the  grammatical  rendering,  but  the  inscrip- 
tion as  quoted  by  Mr.  Parker  is  evidently  incorrect. 

P.  M.  J. 


INDEX  TO  VOL.  XLII. 


INDEX  TO  VOL.  XLII. 


Abbey  Church,  Battle,  68. 
Abbey  Park,  Battle,  67. 
Abergavermie,  Edward,  5th  Lord,  47. 
Abergavenny,  Edward  Nevill,  Lord,  43. 
Aburton,  114. 

Aeons,  Church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  33. 
Adderley,  Bowyer,  20. 
Adderley,  Charles  Bowyer,  20. 
Adderley,  Mary,  wife  of  Charles,  20. 
Adderly,  20. 
Addkins,  Gilbirte,  115. 
iElfwine  (Bishop),  75. 
Agate,  John,  28. 
Aix-la-Chappelle,  98. 
Alan  (Abbot),  Robertsbridge,  241. 
Alard,  James,  the  son  of,  80. 
Albigneio,  Arundel  de,  85. 
Albini,  William  de,  Earl  of  Chichester, 
23,  note. 

E  Albinis,"  Earls  of  Arundel,  83. 
Alchorne,  Mary,  234,  note. 
Alchorne,  Thomas,  43. 
Alciston  Church,  descripton  of  the  low 

side  window  at,  136. 
Aldingbourne  Church,  150. 
Alexander  II.  (Pope),  65. 
Alexander  III.  (King),  210. 
Alfraye,  Elizabeth,  232. 
Alfraye,  Thomas,  the  brass  of,  232,  233. 
Alfred  (King),  182. 
Alfrey,  Elizabeth,  16. 
Alfriston,  94,  97,  99,  100,  101. 
Alfriston  Church,  157. 
Alfriston,  find  of  coins  at,  209. 
Allen,  Richard,  116. 
Allen,  Susan,  115. 
All  Hallows,  Barking,  London,  8. 
Almoditon,  Manor  of,  28  and  note. 
Amberley,  Sussex,  Chapel  of  the  Lord 

of,  3. 

Amberley  Castle,  249. 
Amesbury,  Nunnery  of,  188. 
Anchorite  Cells,  places  in  Sussex  where 

these  were,  175. 
Axdke,  J.  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  on  Female 

Head  -  Dresses  :    Exemplified  by 

Sussex  Brasses,  1-18.    On  Battle 

Church,  214-236. 
Andreds -weald,  61. 

Anne  (Queen),  wife  of  Richard  III.,  10. 
Annington,  Manor  of,  85. 
Annsley,  Thomas,  116. 
Anstie,  46. 


A. 

Ansty,  47. 

Antonia,  coin  of,  found  at  Seaford,  24i>. 
Antony,  Viscount  Montague,  29. 
Apsley,    Beatrice,   the   brass   of,  at 

Thakeham,  13. 
Apsley,  Jane,  daughter  of  John,  46. 
Aquila,  Barony  de,  186,  187,  188,  198, 
note. 

Aquila,  Honour  of,  187,  189. 
Aquila,  Richard  de,  237. 
Aquitaine,  Lord  of,  211. 
Archdeaconry,  Court  of,  Lewes,  95. 
Ardingly,  12,  13,  17,  141,  246. 
Ardingly  Church,  120. 
Ardingly  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  154. 
Ardmillan,  Ayrshire,  244. 
Arlington  Church,  165,  note. 
Arnold,  William,  the  brass  of,  231. 
Arnolds,  Edmonton,  34. 
Arondell,  see  Arundel. 
Arundel,  28,  82,  83,  86,  113. 
Arundel,  Beatrice,  Countess  of,  9. 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  83,  84,  85. 
Arundel,  Honour  of,  81,  86. 
Arundel,  Prior  of,  83. 
Arundel,  Rape  of,  239. 
Arundel,  Richard,  Earl  of,  extract  from 

the  will  of,  3. 
Arundel,  Richard,  13th  Earl  of,  211. 
Arundel,  Richard,  14th  Earl  of,  213. 
Arundel,  Richard  and  Thomas,  sons  of 

Richard,  Earl  of,  3. 
Arundel,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  239. 
"  Aseius"  (Azo),  82. 
Ashburton,  Devon,  a  curious  entry  in 
the  churchwardens'  accounts  at,  110. 
Ashdowne,  37. 
Ashe,  Martha,  52. 
Ashe,  Thomas,  28. 
Ashington,  116. 
Ashurst,  116. 

Ashwell,  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  9. 
Assistants,  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  &c., 

of  the  Court  of,  22. 
Atkins,  Henry,  physician  to  James  I., 

35,  note. 
Atkins,  Mary,  244. 
Atkins,  Sir  Richard,  35,  244. 
Atkins,  William,  35. 
Atte,  Bergh,  see  Bergh. 
Atte,  Welle,  see  Welle. 
Aubigny,  "  Albine,"  84. 
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Augustine  (Saint),  the 
note, 

Augysta,  Antonia,  2 19, 
Austen.  John,  101 . 


Lathe  of,  189, 


a  reline,  ( iountesa  of  Lancaster. 
Avery,  John,  18. 
Avgv  ti,  SaccrdoH  Divi,  219. 
Aylyll',  Sir  .John,  22  and  note. 


Backshall,  .John,  112. 
Badlesmere,  Bartholomew  de,  L89. 
Bagenet  de,  Domina  Alicia  Seynte 

Johan,  domina,  3. 
Baker,  Christopher,  37. 

linker,  John,  94-99. 

Baker,  .John,  the,  L92. 

linker,  Martin,  185. 

linker,  Sir  .John,  50. 

Baker,  Thomas,  101. 

Balcombe,  42,  209,  211,  213. 

Balcombe  Treasure  Trove,  description, 
of  the  coins  of  the,  210. 

Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  65. 

Bamsford,  in  Cuckfyld,  44. 

Banks,  John,  103. 

Banks,  William,  100. 

Bannester,  Edwardi,  241. 

Baolt,  Roger,  83. 

Bapchild  Church,  Kent,  179. 

Baptist,  Saint  John  the,  223. 

Barclay,  the  Hundred  of,  180. 

Barcombe,  114. 

Bardolf,  William,  198,  note. 

Bardolff,  Lady,  9. 

Barfreston  Church,  Kent,  170. 

Barham,  83. 

Barnham,  Sussex,  238. 

Bartelot,  Anne,  16. 

Bartholomew,  Thomas,  99. 

Bartlet,  Elizabeth,  description  of  head- 
dress of,  on  the  brass  at  Billingshurst, 
11. 

Bartlett,  29,  42. 

Bartlot,  Petronilla,  of  Stopham,  9. 

Barttelot,  or  Bartlet  Family,  a  remark- 
able series  of  brasses  of,  17,  note. 

Barttelot,  Mary  and  Roesia,  wives  of 
Richard,  description  of  the  brasses 
of,  17. 

Barttelot,  Richard,  17. 

Batchelor,  or  Bachelor,  James,  94,  96, 
99. 

Batchelor,  William,  101. 

Batchemer,  28. 

Bateman,  James,  19,  note. 

Bathurst  Wood,  Battle,  235. 

Batsche,  Henry,  95. 

Battayle,  William,  241. 

Battell,  the  Manor  of,  66. 

Battle,  16,  66,  67,  214,  215,  216,  221, 

222,  232,  234,  235. 
Battle,  Benefactors  to,  234. 
Battle,  Find  of  Coins  at,  209. 


15. 

Battle,  Dean  of,  236. 

Battle  Abbey,  67,  72,  229,  236. 

Battle  Abbey  Charters,  81. 

Battle  Abbey  Chronicle,  86. 
i  Battle,  Abbot  of,  235. 

Battle,  Abbot  and  Convent  of,  72. 

Battle  Church.  By  J.  L.  Anoka 
F.S.A.,  214-236.  The  chureh,  built 
by  an  Abbot  named  Ralph,  who  dedi- 
cated the  same  to  St.  Mary,  2M.  No 
records  of  the  character  of  the  original 
church  left ;  the  chancel  not  square 
with  the  nave  and  at  the  south  ;  a 
curious  discrepancy,  215.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  tower  belfry  and  nave,  216. 
Description  of  the  clerestory,  chancel 
arch,  aisles  and  porch,  217.  Peculiar- 
ities in  the  chancel,  with  the  names 
of  churches  where  it  is  similar,  218. 
Most  of  the  window  tracery  modern ; 
the  nave  roof  of  the  open  waggon- 
shaped  form  ;  the  font  a  Norman  one, 
219.  An  elegant  font  cover  not  in 
use  ;  a  piscina  connected  with  the 
high  altar,  220.  None  of  the  original 
screen  work  remaining ;  two  iron 
staples  remain,  these  were  probably 
used  to  hold  up  the  curtain  before 
the  rood  loft ;  bequest  to  the  church 
for  a  light  before  the  crucifix  ;  the 
south  chapel,  probably  that  of  St. 
Katharine,  221.  Bequests  to  the 
church  of  vestments  and  plate  ;  des- 
cription of  the  plate  now  used,  222. 
The  bells  quite  modern  ;  description 
of  the  stained  glass  windows,  223. 
Discovery  of  paintings  on  the  walls 
during  the  restoration  of  the  church, 
224.  The  pictures  being  "counter- 
changed  ' '  show  that  they  are  late  in 
date,  the  scenes  probably  symbolical 
of  the  struggle  of  the  Christian  against 
evil,  225  ;  and  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord, some  of  the  subjects  too  decayed 
to  be  elucidated,  226.  The  splays  of 
the  lancets  in  the  clerestory  had  a  full 
length  figure  in  bright  colours,  the 
one  in  the  nave  roof,  a  favourite  one 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  viz.,  "  Les  Trois 
Vifs,  et  les  Trois  Morts ; "  this 
example  similar  to  the  one  at  Ditch - 
ingham,  Norfolk,  227.  The  waUs  of 
the  chancel  decorated  with  a  masonry 
pattern ;   the  arrangements  of  the 
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' '  Trois  Vif s  ' '  show  that  it  had  been 
constructed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
probable  date  of  most  of  the  subjects ; 
the  monument  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne , 
a  stately  and  handsome  one, appointed 
by  Henry  VIII.  the  Royal  Standard 
Bearer,  one  of  the  four  knights  who 
guarded  the  silver  font  used  at  the 
christening  of  Edward  VI . ,  2 28 .  The 
monastic  house  and  lands  of  Battle 
Abbey  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
King  at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Reli- 
gious Houses  ;  succeeded  by  his  son 
Anthony  as  Royal  Standard  Bearer, 
229.  Description  of  the  figures  on 
the  tomb,  230.  Inscription  on  the 
same  ;  the  brass  of  Robert  Clere, 
Dean  of  the  Church  about  1430,  231. 
The  brass  plate  of  Elizabeth  Haye, 
of  Battle ;  the  arms  of  the  Hayes  of 
Battle  family;  the  brass  of  Thomas 
Alfraye  and  his  wife,  232.  Tradition 
points  to  him  as  of  being  of  great 
physical  strength  ;  the  brass  of  John 
Wythines,  Dean  of  Battle,  with 
description  and  inscription  on  the 
same ;  a  marble  monument  to  William 
Watson,  1689,  233.  Arms  of  the 
Worge  and  Collier  family  on  the  tomb 
of  George  Worge  ;  many  members  of 
the  Webster  family  interred  in  the 
vaults  under  the  north  chapel  and 
chancel,  234.  Benefactors  to  the 
parish  ;  a  tablet  formerly  said  to  have 
been  hung  in  the  church  commemor- 
ative of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  ;  the 
Marquises  of  Tweedale  and  the  Earls 
of  Errol  trace  their  origin  from  the 
Haye  family  ;  also  the  Earls  of 
Bathurst  derive  their  title  from 
Bathurst  Wood,  in  Battle  parish  ; 
the  patron  of  the  living  still  called 
the  Abbot  of  Battle,  235.  The  official 
seal  of  the  Dean  of  Battle  still  in 
existence  ;  inscription  on  the  same, 
236. 

Battle  Church,  214-236. 

Battle    Church,    a    beautiful  Early 

English  doorway  at,  216. 
Battle  Church,  a  bequest  of  church 

plate  to,  222. 
Battle  Church,  a  piscina  at,  221. 
Battle  Church,  bequests   of  church 

plate  to,  222. 
Battle  Church,  consecration  of,  214. 
Battle  Chmch,  description  of,  215. 
Battle  Church,  description  of  the  church 

plate  at,  222. 
Battle  Church,  discovery  of  paintings 

on  the  wall  at,  224. 
Battle  Church,  peculiar  features  of  the 

chancel  of,  218. 
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Battle  Church,  the  bells  at,  222. 

Battle  Church,  the  brasses  at,  231. 

Battle  Church,  the  font  at,  219. 

Battle  Church,  the  monuments  at,  228. 

Battle  Church,  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows at,  223. 

Battle  of  Hastings.  By  W.  A.  Raver, 
64-72.  The  crowning  of  Harold  as 
King  of  England ;  the  cause  of  the 
war,  64.  The  support  of  Pope 
Alexander  II.  accorded  to  Duke 
William ;  the  landing  of  his  forces 
in  Pevensey  Bay  and  the  supposed 
number  of  same,  65.  The  probable 
site  of  the  battle,  66  ;  with  descrip- 
tion of  the  ground,  67.  The  array 
on  the  battlefield,  with  supposed 
site  of  where  the  Royal  Standard 
was  placed,  68.  The  attack  by  the 
Norman  host,  with  the  stratagem 
resorted  to  by  William,  69.  The 
death  of  King  Harold  and  the  flight 
of  the  English  forces,  70.  The  site 
of  the  Malfosse  ;  much  controversy 
in  respect  to  this  spot,  71  ;  nothing 
ever  found  recording  the  battle  with 
the  exception  of  a  find  of  silver 
pennies  at  Seddlescomb,  72. 

Battle  of  Hastings.  By  J.  H.  Round, 
M.A.,  Hon.  Mem.,  54-63.  The  con- 
troversy in  respect  to  a  palisade  at 
the  battle  ;  no  authority  for  suggest- 
ing that  the  same  was  there,  55.  If 
a  palisade  was  formed  it  consisted 
simply  of  a  shield  wall  of  men,  closely 
packed  together  and  protected  by 
their  Norse  shields,  56.  The  dis- 
position of  the  English  force,  58. 
The  strategy  of  the  campaign,  59. 
The  route  of  the  English  force,  60. 
Their  occupation  of  the  field  of  battle 
only  on  the  actual  morning,  61.  The 
disposition  of  the  English  army  in 
then  battle  array,  with  the  probable 
number  of  the  Norman  host,  62. 
Bibliography  relating  to  the  battle, 
63. 

Battle  ov  Hastings.  By  Sir  George 
DrcKETT,  Bart.,  73,  74.  The  name 
of  Senlac  not  the  right  description  of 
this  battle,  with  various  conclusive 
reasons  why  the  proper  name  is 
Hastings. 

Bavaria,  Isabel  of  (Queen),  wife  of 

Charles  VI.,  11.  _ 
Bayeux  tapestry,  67,  77. 
Bay  ham,  Abbot  of,  204. 
Bay  ton,  John,  29. 
Beam  light,  description  of  a,  109. 
Bean,  Henry,  91,  95,  100,  103. 
Bean,  Henry,  the  younger,  96,  100. 
Bean,  Thomas,  89,  90,  91,  94,  99,  103. 
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Hoard,  (Jeorge,  102. 
Bearnard,  Ann,  I L5. 
Uearnard,  Itobcrt,  I  1(5. 
1 1 1 ■  ■•  1 1 h •  1 1 ; 1 1 1 1 1 > ,  Richard,  Karl  of  VVorocs- 
ter,  243. 

licauinonl  (Bishop),  flic  crozier  of,  212. 

Beaumont,  Essex,  2 14. 
Bee,  Abbey  of,  82. 
Beddinges,  85. 
Beddingham,  1  11,  166. 

Beddingham  Church,  description  of  ;i 

l«»\v  side  window  at,  L60,  2  l«. 
lludirt,  Kadulfo  lc,  L93. 
Bedicote,  Rev.  John,  245. 
Bedingham,  manor  of,  183. 
Beech  Mill  Pond,  Battle,  72. 
Beeding,  114. 

Beeding,  St.  Peter  of  Brembra,  85. 

"  Bello,  Chronicon  do,"  71. 

Belton,  Suffolk,  227. 

Benbridge,  Elizabeth,  113. 

Bennett,  Mary,  112. 

Bentley  Park,  36,  37,  44. 

Benton,  John,  114. 

Bepton,  141. 

Bepton  Church,  165. 

Bepton  Church,  description  of  the  low 

side  window  at,  141. 
Bepton  Church,  an  interesting  tomb  at, 

141. 

Bergavenny,  George,  2nd  Lord,  243. 
Bergavenny,  Henry,  4th  Lord,  36. 
Bergavenny,  Lord  Edward,  37. 
Bergavenny,  Lord  George,  46. 
Bergavenny,  Lord  Henry  Nevil,  37. 
Bergavenny,  Eichard,  1st  Lord,  243. 
Bergh,  Thomas  atte,  192,  193. 
' '  Beriministre, "  see  Bury-on-the-Avon. 
Berling,  194,  195,  197,  198. 
Berling,  the  Manor  of,  198,  note. 
Bersted,  114,  115. 
Berwick,  97,  101,  212. 
Bettesworth,  Peter,  31. 
Beuerington,  Waltero  de,  194. 
Beverington  Field,  Eastbourne,  205. 
Biddenden,  180. 
Billingshurst,  11,  20,  24,  31. 
Bingam,  Fardinando,  46. 
Binstead  Church,  147. 
Birch,  John,   Barron  of  Exchequer, 

1581,  31. 
Birchington,  Kent,  10. 
Birdham,  240. 
Bishopstone,  95,  97,  100. 
Bisshe,  Sir  Edward,  239. 
"  BlachehamandWideham,"  Pevensey, 

86. 

Black  Prince,  211. 
Blackfan,  John,  114,  115. 
Blackfan,  Henry,  116. 
Blackwell,  Charles,  114,  116. 
Blashat,  Jane,  113. 


Blundell,  Eammie,  16. 

Blunden,  .June,  il  l. 

Blunden,  Thomas,  1 15. 

Blunt,  ESlizabel  h,  daughter  of  Thomas 

24,  note. 
Boacombe,  Klizabcth,  113. 
Boacombe,  .John,  1 13. 
Board,  of  Pas  Hill,  Supplement  to 

Pedigree  of,  245. 
Board,  Frances,  244,  245. 
Board,  .John,  245,  246. 
Hoard,  Louisa,  211,  245. 

Board,  Ralph,  50. 

Board,  William,  244,  245. 

Bodle,  William,  101. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  239. 

Bodleian  Library,  Manuscripts  re- 
latino  to  Sussex  in  thk,  239. 

Bohemia,  John,  King  of,  210. 

Bolintun,  Abbey  of,  81  and  note. 

Bollard,  Benjamin,  101. 

Bolle,  William,  174,  note. 

Bolney,  42,  43,  113,  114. 

Bonat,  John,  112. 

Boodley,  William,  114. 

Booker,  Edward,  114. 

Booker,  John,  113. 

Borde,  of  Pax  Hill,  244,  245,  246. 

Borden  Church,  Kent,  168'. 

Borna,  Eobert  de,  83. 

"  Borough,"  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
190. 

Bosell,  Sarah,  116. 
Bosham,  221. 
Bosham  Church,  147. 
Boughton,  Oxon,  6. 
Bounsford,  46,  47. 

Bourgchier,  Henry,  Earl  of  Essex,  230. 
"  Bourne,"  Mistakes  with  reference  to, 
238. 

Bower,  Thomas,  26. 
Bowiar,  John,  36. 
Bowier,  Emma  de,  19. 
Bowier,  John,  21. 
Bowier,  Katharine  le,  19. 
Bowier,  Margaret,  19,  21. 
Bowier,  Eichard,  son  of  Thomas,  20. 
Bowier,  Eichard,  extract  from  the  will 
of,  re  bequests  to  Petworth  Church,  21. 
Bowier,  Eobert,  21. 

Bowier,  son  of  Thomas  and  Catharine, 
20. 

Bowier,  Thomas  de,  19. 

Bowier,  Thomas,  son  of  Hugh  de,  19. 

Bowier,  William,  son  of  Eichard,  20. 

Bowier,  William  le,  19. 

Bowyer  Family,  arms  of  the  Charlewood 

branch  of,  47. 
Bowyer,  of  Leythorne,  pedigree  of,  31. 
Bowyer,  Agnes,  32. 
Bowyer,  Ann,  42. 
Bowyer,  Anne,  34,  38. 
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Bowyer,  Anthony,  52. 
Bowyer,  Cecil,  34. 
Bowyer,  Edmund,  52. 
Bowyer,  Elizabeth,  32,  33. 
Bowyer,  Elizabeth,  fees  for  the  burial 
of,  43. 

Bowyer,  Francis,  24,  28,  32,  33,  35,  37, 
42  ,  44. 

Bowyer,  Francis,  Alderman  and  .Sheriff 

of  London  in  1577,  32. 
Bowyer,  Francis,  a  curious  application 

for  an  increase  in  the  lease  of  his 

house,  32. 
Bowyer,  Francis,  inscription  on  the 

monument  of,  33. 
Bowyer,  Henrie,  41. 
Bowyer,  Henry,  29,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36, 

37,  38,  39,  40,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47. 
Bowyer,  Henry,  a  trustee  of  Cuckfield 

School,  44. 
Bowyer,  Henry,  the  arms  of,  39. 
Bowyer,  Henry,  the  monument  of,  38. 
Bowyer,  Henry,  the  will  of,  45. 
Bowyer,  Henry,  his  initials  to  be  seen  on 

a  chimney  piece  in  Cuckfield  Park,  37. 
Bowyer,  Jane,  27,  28,  29. 
Bowyer,  Joan,  22,  note,  33. 
Bowyer,  Joanne,  24. 
Bowyer,  John,  20,  33,  35,  36,  47,  52. 
Bowyer,  John,  a  letter  from  Archbishop 

Cranmer,  relative  to  the  lease  of 

Petworth  Rectory  to,  36. 
Bowyer,  John,  of  Oxforde,  42. 
Bowyer,  Lady  Mary,  34. 
Bowyer,  Margaret,  33,  34. 
Bowyer,  Mary,  38. 
Bowyer,  Lady  Dorothy,  47,  48. 
Bowyer,  pedigree  of  Lady  Dorothy,  45. 
Bowyer,  Peter,  32,  33. 
Bowyer,  Richard,  23,  24,  28,  35. 
Bowyer,  Richard,  the  brass  of,  29. 
Bowyer,  Robert,  30,  32,  33,  35,  42. 
Bowyer,   Robert,   inscription  on  the 

monument  of,  35. 
Bowyer,  Robert,  Mayor  of  Chichester 

from  1532  to  1541,  30. 
Bowyer,  Robert,  the  will  of,  30. 
Bowyer,  Simon,  40,  41,  42,  43,  45,  48. 
Bowyer,  Sir  James,  30. 
Bowyer,  Sir  William,  20,  33,  34,  35,  52. 
Bowyer,  Sir  William,   monument  in 

Denham  Church  to,  34. 
Bowyer,  Symon,  copy  of  the  will  of,  41.  \ 
Bowyer,  Thomas,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 

28,  29,  30,  35,  36,  42,  43,  44. 
Bowyer,  Thomas,  a  peculiar  fine  ordered 

to  be  paid  by,  22. 
Bowyer,   Thomas,   elected   M.P.  for 

Bramber  from  1620  to  1626,  29. 
Bowyer,  Thomas,  indentures  of,  28. 
Bowyer,  Thomas,  inscription  on  the  | 

tomb  of,  23. 


Bowyer,  Thomas,  right  to  bear  arms,  26. 
Bowyer,  Thomas,  second  son  of  William 

Bowyer,  of  Knypersly,   Knt.,  20, 

note. 

Bowyer,  Thomas,  the  brass  of,  27. 

Bowyer,  Thomas,  and  Joan,  his  wife, 
grant  of  the  Manor  of  Rongeton,  &c, 
to,  for  payment  of  certain  fees,  22, 
note. 

Bowyer,  Thomas,  will  of,  24. 
Bowyer,  Thomas  Francis,  38. 
Bowyer,  William,  20,  30,  31,32,  33,  34, 

35,  42,  43,  47. 
Bowyer,  Wentworth  Grenville,  35. 
Bowyers  of  Denham,  35. 
Box,  Priory  of  St.  Martin  du,  82. 
Boxall,  Mr.,  242. 
Boxgrove,  29,  note,  84. 
Boxgrove,  Cartulary  of,  84. 
Boxgrove  Church,  229. 
Boxgrove,  Manor  of,  29,  84. 
Boxgrove  Priory,  83. 
Boxley,  John,  Prior  of,  241. 
Boyere,  Thomas,  20,  note. 
Boyes,  John,  28. 
Brabant,  Joan,  52. 
Brabant,  John,  52. 
Brabant,  William,  52. 
Brabourne,  Kent,  10. 
Bradbryge,  Denvs,  the  brass  of  Slin- 

fold,  13. 

Brade,  Richard  le,  188,  205,  206. 
Bradford,  Prebendary,  26. 
Bradford,  Francis,  112. 
Bramber,  29,  78,  112,  114. 
Bramber,  Church  of  the  Canons  at,  85. 
Bramber,  Lord  of,  78. 
Bramber,  Saint  Nicholas  of  the  Castle, 
85. 

Bramber,  the  endowment  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  86. 

Braose,  William  de,  78,  85,  86. 

Breach,  W.  Powell,  ox  Steyxixo 
Marriages,  &c,  during  the  Common- 
wealth, 1653  to  1658,  111-116. 

Brcde,  75. 

Brede  river,  (57. 

Brederode,  Abbess  Margaret  von,  217. 
Brereton  Chinch,  Cheshire,  20,  note. 
Bretigny,  treaty  of,  1360,  211,  212. 
Brett,  Johannes,  240. 
Brett,  Robertus,  240. 
Bridger,  Joane,  114. 
Brightling,  223,  note,  240. 
Brighton,  79,  98,  113,  186,  note,  242. 
Brighthelmston,  sec  Brighton. 
Bristol,  212. 

British  Museum,  210,  211,  244,  247. 
Broadwater,  141. 
Broadwater  Church,  229. 
Broadwater  Church,  description  of  the 
low  side  window  at,  152. 
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Browne,  Alice,  280. 

Browne,  Sir  Anthony,  228,  229,  2:50. 

Browne,  Sir  Anthony,  inscription  on 

the  bomb  of,  231. 
Browne,  sir  Mathew,  201 . 
Broj  Le,  Ringmer,  51. 

Bruges,  215. 

Bruton,  52. 

Bruton,  Angustinian   Priory  of,  23, 
note. 

BmtOX)  Priory,  Somerset,  2.'},  84. 
linclicr,  Elizabeth,  113. 

Bucher,  Racbell,  L16. 
Buckhurst  Bark,  247. 
Buckoll,  John,  115. 
Buckoll,  Joseph,  111,  112,  115. 
Buckoll,  Stephen,  114. 
Budham,  see  Birdham. 
Bullen,i  Anne,  15. 
Bullen,'Sir  John,  230. 
Bulhngtons,  a  field  in  Bexhill,  81. 
Burbidge,  Ann,  45. 


Burford,  or  Burfut,  John,  100. 

Burgi     Hill,  246. 

Burghley,  Lord,  40. 

Burne,  or  Borne,  see  Eastbourne. 

Barrel],  N  inion,  :',H. 

Burrell,  Thomas,  38,  1 1 3. 

Burtenshell,  Marv,  I L4. 

Burton  ( 'impel,  Easl bourne,  106. 

Burton  Church,  22!). 

Burton,  Robert,  extract  from  the  will 

of,  L05,  109. 
Bury-on-tlie-Avon,  77,  78. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  212. 
Busliap,  John,  114. 
Butcher,  Elizabeth,  116. 
Butlers,  Chantry,  29. 
Butler  Family,  249. 
Button,  Thos.,  43. 
Byreh,  Elizabeth,  29. 
Byrch,  Joan,  daughter  of  John,  27. 
Byrch,  John,  28,  29. 
Byrch,  John,  the  brass  of,  29. 


Csestra,  see  Pevensey. 
Cafinge,  Mary,  116. 
Calcot,  James,  31. 

Calcot,  Katharine,  wife  of  James,  21. 
Caldbec  Hill,  66. 

Caldbec  Hill,  the  last  stand  of  the 
English  Army  at  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings, 70. 

Caldbec  Hill,  the  Manorial  Borough  of 

Mount]  oy,  71. 
Camberwell,  52. 

Camoys,   Lady  Elizabeth,   the  brass 

commemorating,  6. 
Camoys,  Lady  Margaret,  3,  4. 
Campion,  Mary,  112. 
Cana,  Savari,  son  of,  83. 
Canterbury,  212. 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  187. 
Canterbury,  Prerogative  Court  of,  246. 
Canute  (King),  209. 
Capon,  Edward,  113. 
Carfax,  Horsham,  242. 
Carpenter,  Henry,  the,  191. 
Carrell,  John,  Knight,  29. 
Carrell,  Richard,  28. 
Carshalton,  Surrey,  10. 
Carter,  Robert,  113. 
Carter,  Sarah,  113. 
Carter,  Thomas,  115. 
Cartulary  Abbey,  78. 
Carver,  Roger,  113. 
Cassey,  George,  31. 
Cassy,  George,  25. 
Gassy,  Jane,  24,  25. 
Cassy,  Robert,  25. 

Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  Hospital  at,  16. 


Caterlen  Hall,  39. 

Cathedral  Church,  Chichester,  246. 
I  Cecil,  Sir  Will.,  32,  note. 

Chaloner,  Mnion,  41. 

Challoner,  Margaret,  the  brass  of,  at 
Rusper,  13. 

Chalvington,  191,  193,  196,  197,  201, 
204,  205,  236. 

Chalvington  Church,  223. 

Chambers,  James,  94,  96,  100. 

Chancton,  find  of  coins  at,  209. 

Chapel  of  Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  171. 

Chapel  of  Saints  Margaret  and  Bar- 
tholomew, Estborne,  105. 

Chapel  of  Saint  Gregory,  Eastbourne, 
105,  109,  199. 

Charlemange,  68. 

Charles  the  First,  17. 

Charlewood,  Surrey,  42,  47,  227. 

Charman,  Ann,  115. 

Chase,  Elizabeth,  114. 

Chase,  William,  32. 

Chester  Cathedral,  244. 

Chetham,  180. 

Chichester,  24,  28,  30,  33,  52,  80,  84, 
116,  188,  246,  247. 

Chichester,  Bishop  of,  an  annual  pen- 
sion given  to  the  nuns  by  the,  83. 

Chichester  Cathedral,  246. 

Chichester  Cathedral,  bequests  to,  246, 
I  247. 

I  Chichester  Cathedral,  west  end  tower 
I      of,  246,  247. 

1  Chichester,  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  246. 
i  Chichester,  Dean  of,  26. 
Chichester,  Rape  of,  239. 
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Chichester,  Richard,  Bishop  of,  84. 

Chichester,  Vicar's  Hall  at,  246,  247. 

Chidden,  Hants,  31. 

Child  Richard,  116. 

Chiltington,  116. 

Chin  ting,  Seaford,  95,  note,  237. 

Chipstead  Church,  Surrey,  139. 

Chizick,  Tomsona,  116. 

Cholinton,  see  Chalvington. 

Church  of  Eastbourne,  105. 

Churchyard  of  our  Lady,  in  Estborne, 

105,  106. 
Cinque  Ports,  79. 
Clapham,  13,  15,  244. 
Clapham  Church,  144,  146. 
Clark,  William,  52. 
Clarke,  Margaret,  246. 
Clarke,  William,  100. 
Clarkson,  Mary,  114. 
Clarkson,  Margaret,  115. 
Clayton,  43,  46. 
Clayton  Church,  226. 
Cleamans,  Saint,  112. 
Clere,  Robert,  the  brass  of,  231. 
Cleves,  Anne  of,  228. 
Cliff e,  Lewes,  187. 
Cliff e  Church,  Lewes,  162,  note. 
Cliffe-at-Hoo  Church,  Kent,  218. 
Cliniping,  82,  83. 
Clive,  Eastbourne,  198,  202. 
Clymping  Church,  144,  151,  165. 
Coale,  Mary,  115. 
Coates  Church,  219. 
Cobbler,  William,  the,  193. 
Cobham,  Lady,  10. 
Coches,  28. 

Cockfyld  and  Cuckfvld,  see  Cuckfield. 
Cockinge,  29,  141. 

Cocking  Church,  an  interesting  paint- 
ing discovered  at,  142. 

Cocking  Church,  description  of  the  low 
side  window  at,  142. 

Codrington,  Richard,  239. 

Coin,  Gold,  found  near  Haiitfield, 
247. 

Collen,  Alexander,  240. 
Collier,  John,  234. 
Collins,  John,  102. 
Collyn,  Stephanus,  240. 
Colstock,  Thomas,  43. 
Colworth,  110. 
Compon,  Jane,  115. 
Compton,  85. 

Compton  Martin,  Bristol,  175. 
Confessor,  Edward  the,  80. 
Congleton,  19. 

Conqueror,  William  the,  82,  85. 

Cooke,  Edward,  115. 

Coombes  Church,  description  of  the  low 

side  window  at,  120. 
Coombes    Church,    peculiar  sundial 

markings  at,  124. 


I  Cooper,  Rev.  Canon  J.  H.,  on  Cuck- 
field Families,  19-53.  On  The  Fin  d 
of  Edwardian  Coins  at  Balcombe, 
209-213. 

Cooper,  42. 

Cooper,  Xicklos,  113. 

Coortesse,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter, 40. 

Coortesse,  or  Curteys,  Edmund,  40. 
Copley,  Elizabeth,  29. 
Copley,  Sir  Roger,  widow  of,  29,  note. 
Copper,  William,  103. 
Cordall,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
35. 

Cornford,  Edward,  112. 
Cornwaleth,  William,  192,  204. 
Cornwallet,  Willelmi,  193. 
Couchman,  Samuel,  43. 
Courshone,  Cranbrooke,  47,  49. 
Court,  Daniel,  28,  note. 
Court  Garden,  37. 
Court  Mead,  37. 

Courtenhall,  Northampton,  131,  note. 
Courtlands,  37,  43. 
Courtlancles,  Cuckfield,  47. 
Covert,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John, 
44,  45. 

Covert,  Jane,  wife  of  Sir  Walter,  48. 
Covert,  Richard,  14. 
Covert,  Walter,  13,  46,  J7. 
Cowden  Church,  Kent,  221. 
Cowfold,  115,  223,  note. 
Coxe,  Joane,  116. 
Coxe,  Mary,  112. 
Crabbett,  47. 

Crabbett,  Manor  of,  43,  note. 
Crach,  Mary,  115. 
Cradock,  Jane,  17. 

Cranborne,  Lord,  son  of  the  2nd  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  34. 
I  Cranbrooke,  Kent,  46,  49,  50. 

Cranmer,  Archbishoji.  36. 
|  Crann,  Mary,  112. 

Crawfurd,  Gibbs,  244. 
i  Crawfurd,  Harriot  Frances,  245,  246. 

Crawfurd,  Harriot  Grodolphin,  245. 

Crawfurd,  Harriot  Louisa,  215,  21(5. 

Crawfurd,  Jane  Mary,  2  Jr.. 

Crawfurd,  John,  244,  245. 

Crawfurd,  Laura  Kmily,  2 Hi. 

Crawfurd,  Thomas,  241. 

Crawfurd,  Thomas  Gribbs,  2  l  ">. 

Crawley,  13,  43. 

Creci,  210. 

Crixeth,  Essex,  34,  note. 
Crowhurst,  66,  67. 

Cuckfield,  20,  36,  41,  12,43,  14,  46,  17. 
48,  49,  51,  112.  113,  11  J.  243. 
;  Cuckfield  Families  (continued  from 
Vol.XLL).  The  Bowiekob  Bowyeb 
Family.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  .1.  II. 
Coopee,  19-53.    The  Susses  Bowyera 
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a  branch  of  the  Staffordshire  family, 
l!>.  Description  of  the  arms  of  the 
Bowers,  20.  Extract  Prom  the  wllJ 
of  William  Bowyer,  1528,  re  direc- 
tions for  his  burial  and  Legacies  to 
Petworth    Church,    21.  Thomas 

IJowycr,  a  warden  of   the  (Jroccrs' 

Company  in  L534;  several  lines  he 

was  subjected  to  as  ;i  member  of  the 
said  company,  22.  Tomb  and  inscrip- 
tion of  the  said  Thomas  Bowycr  in 
Mundham  Church,  23.  Will  of  the 
said  Thomas  Bowyer,  proved  1558  ; 
his  widow  married  to  Alexander 
Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  24.  The 
arms  of  the  Nowell  family,  25. 
Thomas  Bowyer,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Bowyer,  a  secret  friend  to 
those  who  suffered  for  religion  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ; 
married  to  Maudelyn,  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Traheron,  a  friar,  1539, 
26.  Married  a  second  time  to  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  Byrch,  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer ;  inscription  on  his 
tomb  at  Mundham  Church,  with  the 
arms  on  the  same ,  27 .  The  Inquisitio 
post  mortem  of  Thomas  Bowyer,  28. 
Will  of  the  said  Thomas  Bowyer ; 
the  brass  of  his  brother  Richard  at 
Mundham  Church  ;  also  the  brass  of 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Byrch,  29. 
His  son,  Thomas  Bowyer,  elected 
M.P.  for  Bramber,  1620-1626,  and 
filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff ; 
married  to  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Adrian  Stoughton,  Recorder 
of  Chichester ;  his  son,  Thomas, 
succeeded  him  in  his  seat  for  Parlia- 
ment, 1627,  and  expelled  in  1642  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  forced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £2,033  ;  Robert,  the 
second  son  of  William  Bowyer, 
Mayor  of  Chichester,  1532-1511,  30. 
Pedigree  of  the  Bowyer  Family  of 
Leythorne,  31.  Will  of  Robert 
Bowyer  ;  his  son,  William,  Keeper  of 
the  Records  within  the  Tower ;  his 
son,  Francis,  Alderman  of  London 
and  Sheriff  in  1577  ;  a  curious  entry 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of  Assis- 
tants respecting  Francis  Bowyer,  32. 
Monument  and  inscription  to  Francis 
Bowyer,  33.  Monument  in  Denham 
Church  to  the  Bowyer  family,  34. 
Inscription  on  the  monument  of 
Robert  Bowyer,  with  the  arms  allowed 
at  his  funeral,  35.  A  letter  from 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  re  the  lease  of 
Petworth  Rectory  to  John  Bowyer, 
36.  The  Bowyers  as  landowners  and 
ironmasters,   37.     Monument  with 


i  he  armi  on  same  to  I  tenry  Bowyer 
at  Cuckfleld  Church,  38.  The  brass, 
of  Henry  Bowyer,  39.  A  serious 
quarrel  between  Henry  Bowyer  and 
Kdninnd  Coortesse,  vicar  of  Click* 

lield,  1578-1581,  40.  Will  of  Henry 
Bowyer,  41, 42.  The  [nquisitio  p.m. 
of  Henry  Bowyer,  L589,  43.  Henry, 
son  of  Henry  Bowycr,  ;i  trustee  of 
Cuckfleld  School,  and  married  to 
Dorothy,  grand  -  daughter  of  Sir 

William  Goring,  a  lady  of  import- 
ance, 44.  Pedigree  of  Lady  Dorothy 
Bowyer  and  will  of  her  husband, 
Henry,  45.  The  Inquisitio  post 
mortem  of  Henry  Bowyer,  47.  His 
widow  married  to  Sir  John  Sherllie, 
Knight,  1607  ;  a  bequest  by  Lady 
Shurley  to  Cuckfield  Church ;  the 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sir  John 
Shurley  and  his  two  wives  at  Isfield 
Church,  48.  Sir  Thomas  Hcndley, 
nephew  of  Lady  Dorothy  Shurley, 
appointed  a  trustee  of  Cuckfield 
School ;  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
Bowyer  Hendley,  son  of  Sir  Thomas, 
at  Cuckfield,  and  the  inscription  on 
Sir  Thomas  Hendley' s  tomb  at  Cuck- 
field, 49.  Inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Elizabeth  Wilford,  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hendley,  at  Cranbrook,  and 
will  of  Sir  Thomas  Hendley,  50. 
Arms  of  Sir  Walter  Handley,  Bart., 
1662,  with  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment, 51.  His  helmet  and  staves  of 
his  banners  still  suspended  at  Cuck- 
field Church  ;  Edmund  Bowyer,  son 
of  John  Bowyer,  High  Sheriff  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex  in  1601  ;  Sir 
William  Smijth  assumed  by  Royal 
license  the  name  and  arms  of  Bowyer 
in  1839,  52. 

Cuckfield  Church,  description  of  the 
roof  of  the  nave  and  chancel  of,  242. 

Cuckfield  Church  Register,  47. 

Cuckfield  Church  roof,  242. 

Cuckfield  Manor,  36,  46,  47. 

Cuckfield  Park,  37,  39,  41,  48,  49. 

Cuckfield  Town,  42. 

Cuckfield,  Vicarage  of,  41,  44. 

Cuckfyld,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of,  43. 

Cuckinere  Bay  or  Haven,  88,  89. 

Cuckmere  River,  197. 

Culpeper,  Elizabeth,  17. 

Culpeper,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward,  16. 

Culpeper,  Elizabeth,  the  brass  of,  at 
Ardingly,  13. 

Culpeper,  Richard,  37,  40. 

Culpeper,  Thomas,  37. 

Culpepers,  37. 

Curtisse,  Vicar  of  Cuckfield,  41. 
Cyriarc,  Church  of  St.,  at  Chichester,  82. 
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I   Dalby,  Francis,  245. 
I   Dalby,  Sarah,  245. 
\   Dallendon,  Thomas,  29. 
j|   Dallington,  240. 

j    Dalyngrugge,  Lady,  of  Fletching,  6. 
I   Dalyngrugge,  Lady,  the  brass  coin- 
I      memorating,  6. 
|   Darlston,  Staffordshire,  234. 
I   Dartford,  Kent,  12. 
|   David  II.,  son  of  Robert  Bruce  of 
1      Scotland,  210. 
I    Davy,  Henry,  28. 

De  Albini,  see  Albini. 

De  Aquila,  see  Aquila. 

De  Badlesrnere,  see  Badlesmere. 

De  Bagent,  see  Bagenet. 
I    De  Bello,  see  BeUo. 
I    De  Beuerington,  see  Beuerington. 
I    De  Borna,  see  Borna. 
I    De  Bowier,  see  Bowier  or  Bowyer. 

De  Etchingham,  see  Etchingham. 

De  Esthalle,  see  Esthalle. 

De  Fontanes,  see  Fontanes. 

De  Gurney,  see  Gurney. 

De  Hastings,  see  Hastings. 

De  Haia,  see  Haia. 

De  Horsy e,  see  Horsy e. 

De  Lamberhurst,  see  Lamberhurst. 

De  Lancing,  see  Lancing. 

De  la  Pole,  see  Pole. 

De  la  Ware,  see  Ware. 

De  la  Wyke,  see  Wyke. 
!    De  le  Hengle,  see  Hengle. 

De  Limesie,  see  Liniesie. 

De  Luci,  see  Luci. 

De  Lymesy,  see  Lymes}'. 

De  Marinis,  see  Marinis. 

De  Moncellis,  see  Monchaux. 

De  Moreton,  sec  Moreton. 

De  Munford,  see  Munford. 

De  Norrnanville,  see  Norniaiivillc. 

De  Nevill,  see  Nevill. 

De  Offiiigton,  see  Offington. 

De  Pevensee,  see  Pevensey. 

De  Pierpoint,  see  Pierpoint. 

De  Richardi villa,  sec  Richardivilla. 

De  Reygate,  see  Reygate. 

De  Robyland,  see  Robyland. 

De  Salines,  see  Salines. 

De  Saumur,  see  Saumur. 

De  Savoy,  see  Savoy. 

De  Stansted,  see  Stansted. 

De  St.  Lendegar,  see  Lendegar. 

De  Tolly,  see  Tolly. 


D. 

I  De  Tresgoz,  see  Tresgoz. 

'<  De  Wallyngfelde,  see  Wallyngfelde. 

j  De  Ware,  see  Ware. 

I  De  Wendover,  see  Wendover. 

I  De  vVormedale,  see  Wormedale. 

De  Wormsdale,  see  Wormsdale. 

Deanefeild,  240. 

Denhani,  52. 

Denham  Church,  34. 

Denham  Court,  34. 

Denham  Hall,  Bucks,  34. 

Denny,  Anne,  45. 

Denny,  Henry,  46. 

Denton,  141. 

Denton  Church,  165. 

Denton  Church,  description  of  the  low 
side  window  at,  163. 

Derby,  Henry,  Earl  of,  43. 

Derby,  Henry,  4th  Earl  of,  37. 

Derryormond,  Cardigan,  245. 

Dettingen,  98. 

Dimbelle,  Ann,  112. 

Dingley,  Margaret,  30. 

Dionysius  (Abbot),  Robertsbridge,  241. 

Diplock,  John,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  95, 
96,  97,  98,  103. 

Diplock,  Mary,  95. 

District  Probate  Registry,  Lewes,  105. 
Ditchingham,  Norfolk,  228. 
Ditchling,  42. 
Dorchester,  235. 
Douay,  France,  235. 
Down  Barn  Farm,  Battle,  67,  69,  71. 
Doyley,  Martha,  wife  of  John,  Is. 
Doyley,  Sir  Hooper,  48. 
Draper,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Robert, 
52. 

Du  Bosc,  see  Bosc. 

Duckett,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  mi  Tin. 

Battlf.  or  Hastings,  73-74. 
Dufell,  Ann,  116. 
Dulvey  or  Dulve,  Thomas,  101. 
Dumbrell,  Elizabeth,  115. 
Dmigat,  Aim,  112. 
Dungat,  Ruth,  113. 
I  Dunsf old  Church,  Surrey,  21!'. 
Dunstan,  Saint,  223. 
Dunston  or  Dunstone,  Samuel,  100. 
Dunton,  William,  88,  100. 
Durant,  Margaret,  115. 
Durham,  212. 
Durington,  113. 
Dun-ant,  Elizabeth,  111,  115. 


E. 


Eagle,  Barony  of  the,  184.  I  Eastbourne,  The  Hi  m>km>  of,  \m>  vre 

Easebourne,  the  earliest  mention  of,        Six  "  Boroughs."    By  the  Rev.  W. 
83.  1      Huj>son,  F.S.A.,  180-208.  Single- 
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vill  Hundreds,  180.  The  Hundred  of 
Borne  In  Saxon  times ;  I  lie  quanl  Lty 
of  land  held  under  this  Hnndred, 
[81.  The  land  contained  almoi  I 
every  element  of  supply  Eor  the  age; 
some  valuable  salt  marshes  attached 

to   I  lie  wuiie  ;    t  lie   Manor  under  ;m 

obligation  to  Edward  l  lie  Confessor, 
1 82.   The  amount  of  equivalent  renl 

money  taken  lor  the  suiiic,  183.  Some 
reports  Of  the  Jurors  of  (lie  Hundred 
of  Langebrigge  re  the  Manor  of 
Borne  ;  t  he  1 1  undred  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  184.  The  Manor  held  by 
the  mother  of  Edward  1.;  names  of 
other  Manors  attached  with  rent  for 
the  same  ;  report  of  Jurors  re  the 
Manor,  185.  Complaints  of  an  un- 
authorised Court  held  at  Bevensey 
Castle  ;  extracts  from  the  inquests 
held,  186.  Extracts  from  the  Subsidy 
llolls,  &c,  re  the  Manor  ;  complaints 
about  a  "  Lawday  "  held,  187.  Inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "  Lagh  day," 
188.  The  Six  "  Boroughs  "  and  their 
early  functions,  189.  The  meaning 
of  a  "  borough,"  190.  Extracts  from 
the  Assize  Rolls  and  early  Subsidy 
Rolls  relating  to  the  Hundred  of 
Eastbourne,  191.  Five  distinct  com- 
munities acting  in  the  Hundred  of 
Eastbourne  down  to  1279,  although 
not  actually  called  "borghs,"  196. 
A  comparison  between  the  Hundred 
of  Eastbourne  and  the  Hundred  of 
Willingdon  to  show  the  character  of 
the  Eastbourne  "  Boroughs,"  197. 
The  Manor  of  East  Dean  in  1295-6  in 
the  hands  of  De  Etchingham  and 
Birling  in  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Bardolfs,  198.  Extracts  from  the 
Roll  of  Presentments  re  masses  at 
the  Chapel  at  Eastbourne ;  divisions 
of  the  boroughs,  199 ;  with  amount 
of  annual  tax  paid ;  the  later  history 
of  the  boroughs  ;  the  appointment  of 
two  constables,  200.  The  boroughs 
used  as  a  means  of  identification  of 
the  agricultural  portions  of  the  lands, 
with  extracts  from  the  Court  Rolls, 
201.  The  agricultural  function  of 
the  boroughs,  202.  Attempt  to 
localise  the  original  "  boroughs," 
Upwicke  and  Epperton ;  their  locali- 
ties marked  out  by  their  names ; 
Lamport  somewhere  where  boats 
could  have  access  from  the  sea,  203. 
Land  held  by  the  Abbot  of  Bayham 
and  Prior  of  Lewes  at  Lamport ; 
probable  locality  of  Chalvington, 
204.  The  probable  sites  of  the 
"  boroughs  "  of  Esthalle  and  Bever- 


Ington,  with  evidence  in  support  of 
tin-  Mime,  205.  a  connecting  link 
between  the  borough  of  Esthalle  and 

llurnc,  206.    The  exact  locality  of 

Meads   uncertain;   controversy  in 

respect  to  the  same,  207. 

Eastbourne,  77,  L04,  L05,  L08,  L10,  182, 
185,  1 88,  191,  192,  L93,  191,  195,  J96, 
11)7,  L98,  199,  200,  201,  202,  20.'',,  204, 

284,  238. 

Eastbourne,  attempt   to  localise    I  he 

( )riginal  Boroughs  of,  203. 
Kastbourne,  Court  Leet  of  the  Great 

Manor  of,  200. 
Eastbourne,  extracts   from  the  early 

Subsidy  Rolls  relating  to,  194. 
Kastbourne  Pair,  104. 
Eastbourne,  find  of  coins  at,  209. 
Eastbourne,  Hundred  of,  182,  187,  193, 

194,  195,  196,  197,  198,  202,  207. 
Eastbourne,  Jurors  of,  186,  205. 
Eastbourne,  Manor  of,  181,  183,  184, 

188,  189. 

Eastbourne,  the  later  history  of  the 

Boroughs,  200. 
Eastbourne,  the  Hundred  of,  in  the 

thirteenth  century,  184, 185, 188, 191, 

192. 

Eastbourne,  the  Hundred  of,  in  Saxon 
times,  181,  183. 

Eastbourne,  the  parish  of,  191. 

Eastbourne  Chukch  :  its  Deuicatiox 
and  Gilds.  By  H.  Michell Whitley, 
F.G.S.,  Hon.  Secretary,  104-110. 
The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ; 
evidence  from  extracts  of  wills  from 
1494  to  prove  this,  with  legacies  to 
the  church,  105.  The  church  of  the 
transitional  period,  built  probably 
about  1175  a.d.;  the  first  known 
priest  of  Eastbourne  Church  ;  pro- 
bably a  wooden  church  previous  to 
this  one  ;  the  dedication  of  one  of 
the  two  chancel  chapels,  lf)6.  The 
names  of  the  gilds  attached  to  the 
church  in  pre -Reformation  times, 
with  description  of  the  duties  and 
distinctive  dress  attached  to  the  same, 
107.  Attached  to  each  brotherhood 
was  an  altar  in  the  parish  church  with 
an  image  of  their  saint ;  the  brother- 
hood of  Jesus  the  most  important 
one  ;  Sir  Baldwyn  Hammet  their  gild 
priest ;  the  duties  of  gilds ;  the  gild 
of  St.  George  a  popular  one ;  pro- 
bably at  one  time  a  figure  of  St. 
George  at  Eastbourne  Church,  108. 
A  singular  occurrence  that  there 
should  be  a  gild  of  St.  Osyth  at 
Eastbourne  who  was  an  Essex  saint ; 
a  bequest  to  ' '  the  chapel  of  the 
blessed  Gregory  of  Estborn  ; ' '  also  a 
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bequest  to  the  church  "  beyme  ;  " 
definition  of  the  term,  109.  The 
employment  of  lights  a  mystic  signifi- 
cation ;  manner  of  collecting  money 
for  the  lights  of  the  church,  110. 
Eastbourne  Church,  104, 105, 165,  note, 
215. 

Eastbourne  Church,  endowment  of,  76. 
Eastbourne  Church,  probable  date  of 

the  building  of,  106. 
Eastbourne,  Chapel  of,  199. 
Eastbourne,  Chapel  Field,  Holywell,  at, 

199. 

East  Chiltington  Church,  172. 

East  Dean,  97,  101,  102,  141,  194,  195, 

197,  198. 
East  Dean  Church,  151. 
East  Dean  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  146. 
East  Dean,  the  Manor  of,  198. 
Eastergate,  82,  130,  note. 
East  Greenwich,  44,  47,  240. 
East  Grinstead,  47,  184,  185,  240. 
East  Grinstead  Church,  217. 
East  Grinstead,  the  Hundred  of,  186. 
Easthall,  Eastbourne,  191,  193,  194, 

195,  196,  197,  199,  200,  201,  206,  207. 
East  Hoathly,  95. 
East  Markham,  Notts,  6. 
East  Mascalls,  246. 
East  Sussex,  Coroner  of,  210. 
East  Tarring,  112. 
Eastreminton,  23,  note. 
Eazellgren,  John,  114. 
Edaridge,  Thomas,  112. 
Edburton  Church,  157,  note. 
Edburton  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  124. 
Edmonds,  Thomas,  101. 


Facombe,  see  Thakeham. 

Fagge,  John,  111,  115. 

Fairr,  John,  113. 

Farley,  John,  245. 

Fawsley,  Northampton,  134,  note. 

Faxbrewe,  the  Hundred  of,  186. 

Faxeburge,  185. 

Fecamp,  76,  77,  78,  85. 

Fecamp,  Abbey  of,  75,  80. 

Fecamp,  Abbot  of,  78. 

Fecamp,  MS.  Chronicle  of,  101. 

Feeste,  Dorothie,  46. 

Felbrigge,  Margaret,  the  brass  of,  6. 

Felbrigg,  Norfolk,  6. 

Female  Head-dkesses  :  Exemplified 
«y  Sussex  Bkasses.  By  J.  L.  Axdre, 
F.S.A.,  1-18.  Description  of  the 
different  modes  of  hair-dressing,  2. 
Extracts  from  the  will  of  Richard,  | 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  a  letter  from 
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Edward  1.  (King),  183,  184,  187,  188, 

189,  204,  210,  212. 
Edward  II.  (King),  210. 
Edward  III.  (King),  194,  199,  210,211, 

212. 

Edward  IV.  (King),  228,  213. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  64,  65,  75,  7(i, 

78,  182,  209. 
Edwin,  Earl,  65. 
Eleanor  (Queen),  10,  188,  191. 
Elinham,  Thomas,  of,  17S. 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  27,  52,  81,  201,  240. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  a  tradition  of,  J'.), 

note. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  wife  of  Henry  VII., 
description  of  head-dress  of,  12. 

Elliot,  or  Elliott,  Samuel,  101. 

Eltham,  Kent,  222. 

Enfield,  50. 
■  Errol,  Earls  of,  232,  235. 

Escomb  Church,  Durham,  169. 

Estborne,  see  Eastbourne. 

Est  Den,  see  East  Dean. 

Estgrenewish,  see  East  Greenwich. 

Estgrinsted,  see  East  Grinstead. 

Esthalle,  Remigius  de,  191. 

Etchingham,  10,  216,  234,  note. 

Etchingham,  De,  the  manor  of  East 
Dean,  in  the  family  of,  198. 

Etchingham,  Elizabeth,  10. 
j  "  Eu,  Cartulaire  du  comte  d',"  82. 

Eu,  Count  of,  78,  81,  82,  86,  181. 

Everard,  Mary,  45. 

Everard,  William,  45. 
I  Evroul,  or  Ouche  (Saint),  73. 

Exceat,  194,  195. 

Exeter,  Osbem,  Bishop  of,  80. 
'  Eynsford  Church,  Kent,  156,  note. 


F. 

Margaret  Paston  (1448)  re  ornaments 
of  the  head  ;  the  earliest  known  brass 
effigy  of  a  lady  at  Trotton,  Sussex, 
with  description  of  the  hair-dressing 
thereon,  3.  Description  of  the  head- 
dress on  the  brass  of  Agnes,  wile  of 
John  Kyggesfolde,  1380,  4.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  nebule  head-dress  and 
also  the  celebra  t  edhorned  head-dress, 
with  description  of  the  same,  6.  The 
brasses  of  two  ladies,  dated  1395  and 
1437,  showing  the  horned  head-dress 
fully  developed,  S.  The  same  often 
carried  to  a  great  excess,  as  on  the 
brass  of  Beatrice,  ( lountess  of  Arundel 
(1439)  ;  one  form  of  the  horned  head- 
dress called  lunar,  or  moon -shaped  ; 
young  ladies  in  the  fifteenth  century 
simply  confined  their  hair  by  a  fillet 
or  chaplet,  '.).    The  butterfly  head- 
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dress  prevalent  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  wii h  description  <>r 
the  same,  i<».  Also  a  head-dress,  called 
t  he  chimney  or  steeple  head-dress,  of 
French  origin,  1 1 .  The  pyramidal  or 
kennel  head-dress,  with  description 
of  the  same  ;  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  VII.,  the 

richest  example  Of  this  style  of  head- 
dress, also  brasses  where  these  may 

be  seen,  12.  The  peaked  or  pyra- 
midal form  of  head-dress,  15.  At, 

Battle  the  oldest  Sussex  brass  of  a 
lady  in  a  hat,  16.     At  Slopham  a 

remarkable  series  of  brasses  of  the 
Barttelot  or  Bartlet  family,  17,  note. 
An  example  of  the  monstrous  hood 
worn  in  1633,  and  also  a  description 
of  the  shroud  head-dress  in  1038,  18. 

Penwicke,  John,  112. 

Ferguson,  John,  102. 

Ferguson,  Thomas,  88,  90,  94,  99. 

Fettyplace,  Dame,  15. 

Fieste,  Richard,  40  and  note. 

Find  of  Edwardian  Coins  at  Balcombe. 
By  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  H.  Cooper, 
Vicar  of  Cuckfield,  209-213.  Sussex 
famous  for  its  ' '  finds ' '  of  Roman 
and  Saxon  coins,  but  this  find  of 
Edwardian  coins  the  first ;  places  in 
Sussex  where  other  finds  have  been 
recorded,  with  the  number  of  coins  ; 
the  coins  found  in  an  ancient  water 
jug,  with  the  number  of  coins,  209. 
The  inquest  on  the  same,  with  the 
description  of  the  same,  210.  De- 
scription of  a  gold  noble  ;  the  series 
of  groats  and  half -groats  of  Edward 
III.  the  largest  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  a  hoard,  211.  Description  of 
groats  and  particulars  of  the  pennies ; 
some  of  these  unknown  before  the 
Balcombe  find,  212.  Probable  cause 
of  the  coins  being  hid,  213. 

Finden,  see  Findon. 

Findon,  97,  100,  112. 

Fines,  Feet  of,  37. 

Fish,  the  ancient  division  of  a  catch  of, 
79. 

Fishbume,  82. 


Gage,  Elizabeth,  15. 
Gage,  Margaret,  description  of  head- 
dress of,  16. 
Gage,  Sir  John,  230,  note,  231. 
Gage,  Viscounts,  15. 
Gallup,  Barbary,  113. 
Garway  Church,  Herefordshire,  138. 
Gates,  Prebend  of,  36. 
Gatford,  John,  112. 


Pishing  nets,  ancient  names  for 

difCerenl ,  7'.). 
Fittleworth,  ill. 

Kit i Lewort b  ( Ihurch,  de  cripi Ion  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  M  l. 

Fitzroy,  Lord  Frederick,  210. 
Fitz  Tetbald,  Robert,  86. 
Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of  Southampton,  229. 

Fitzwilliam,  William,  Marl  of  South- 
ampton, 230. 

Fleming,  Isabel,  extract  from  the  will 
of,  13,  note. 

Fletcher,  Thomas,  28. 

Fletcher,  William,  94,  96,  99. 
Fletching,  141. 

Fletching  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  windows  at,  156. 
Florent,  Saint,  85. 
Flower,  William,  Norroy,  20. 
Fludd,  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Thomas, 

49. 

Fokyngton,  see  Folkington. 
Folkington,  192-204. 
Folkington,  Church  of,  204. 
Fontanes,  Trustin  de,  23,  note. 
Fontevrault,  Abbey  of,  85. 
Ford,  83. 

Forster,  Henry,  113. 
Fortop,  Philip,  193. 
Foster,  George,  101. 
Fowler,  Sir  Thomas,  50. 
Foxe,  24. 

Foxe,  Marion,  21-24. 

Foxe,  William,  24,  31. 

Framelle,  187,  note. 

Framfield,  223,  note,  232. 

France,  Charles  of,  211. 

Francis,  John,  116. 

Frankfurt,  26. 

Frankpledge,  view  of,  188. 

Freauville,  81. 

French,  Jane,  112. 

French,  Joane,  114. 

Frewen,  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.,  244. 

Frinsted  Church,  Kent,  179. 

Frishton,  see  Friston. 

Friston,  195,  197,  198. 

Friston  Church,  13. 

Fulford,  65. 


Gr. 

GattfeU,  Thomas,  115. 
•  I  Gattford,  Walter,  114,  115. 
I  Gatts,  Richard,  115. 
Gatwykes,  29  and  note. 
Gearing,  Mary,  114. 
Genevieve,  Bibliotheque,  Ste.,  82. 
Genner,  Sarah,  114. 
George  (Saint),  230. 
George  II.  (King),  98. 
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)  George,  Saint,  description  of  a  banner 
J    of,  108. 

j  George,  Saint,  the  brotherhood  of,  105- 
107. 

|  George's,  Saint,  Hanover  Square,  244. 

I  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  237. 

I  Gilbirte,  John,  114. 

I  Gildeford,  see  Guildford. 

I  Gildredge  Manor,  Eastbourne,  191,  201. 

I  Gildridge  Chapel,  Eastbourne,  106. 

I  Giles,  Elizabeth,  112. 
f  Giles,  William,  112. 

i  Glluppe,  Elizabeth,  113. 

Gloucester,  248. 

Glynde,  232. 

Godman,  29. 
j  Godman,  Thomas,  43. 

II  Godsmark,  Nicholas,  28. 
1 1  Godwin,  Earl,  76. 

I  Goldstone,  Anne,  50. 
I  Goldstone,  Koger,  50. 
I  Goodwin,  John,  241. 
I  Gooring,  Elizabeth,  113. 
I  Gore  Court,  Othams,  Kent,  49. 
I  Gore  Eurlong,  Eastbourne,  206. 
I  Goring,  44,  46,  17,  48,  114. 
i  Goring,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  George, 
44. 

Goring,  Henry,  son  of  Henry,  30. 
Goring,  Lady  Elizabeth,  description  of 

head-dress  of,  15,  note. 
Goring,  Lord,  48. 
Goring,  Sir  Henry,  45. 
Goring,  Sir  William,  of  Burton,  44-45. 


Goringe,  George,  45,  46,  47. 
Goringe,  Mrs.  Ann,  45,  46. 
Goringe,  Tom,  46. 
Gould,  Mercie,  40. 
Graf  am,  23,  note. 

Grafton,  Mr.  Richard,  22  and  note. 
Gravat,  Jane,  114. 
Gravet,  John,  112. 
Greene,  Alexander,  42-43. 
Grenewais,  Mr.  Alderman,  22. 
Grensted,  185. 
Gretfeild,  Upmerdeii,  211. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  15,  note. 
Grey  stoke,  39. 

Griffith,  Rev.  T.  H.,  215,  246. 

Groats,  inscription  on  the,  found  at 

Balcombe,  213. 
Grocers'  Company,  21. 
Groome,  Thomas,  115. 
Groomes,  John,  111. 
Grovedon,  Eastbourne,  201,  202. 
Grover,  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress 

of  Miles,  32  and  note. 
Grover,  Thomas,  101. 
Gruff ydd  of  Wales,  59. 
Guestling  Church,  117. 
Guild,  description  of  a,  107. 
Guildford,  185. 
Guildhall,  Court  at,  21. 
Gunter,  Joan,  daughter  of  Hugh,  20. 
Gurney,  Hugo  de,  198,  note. 
Gyrth,  Brother  of  King  Harold,  68-69. 
Gythens,  Henrietta,  248. 


H. 

Hsestingaport,  see  Hastings.  '. 
Haia,  Robert  de,  83.  '. 
Hailsham,  247. 

Hailsham,  Parish  of,  247.  ' 
Hainault,  John,  Count  of,  210. 
Haines,  17. 

Haldelegh,  or  Hanlie,  Cucktield,  37,  43. 
Hallands,  44.  ] 
Halnaker,  Honour  of,  83. 
Halnaker,  St.  John's,  Lords  of,  83. 
Halsham,  Joyce,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh,  8  ] 
and  9. 

Halsham,  Philippa,  wife  of  Hugh,  8. 
Hammet,  Sir  Baldwyn,  108. 
Hamond,  John,   the   last  Abbot   of  ] 

Battle,  222. 
Hams,  20.  ] 
Hamsey,  141.  ] 
Hamsey  Church,  description  of  a  low  ] 

side  window  at,  159.  ] 
Hanbery,  46.  ] 
Hanbery,  Mrs.,  45.  ] 
Hanbury,  Francis,  46. 
Handley,  or  Hanlie,  47.  ] 


Hangleton,  156. 

Hangleton  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  130. 
"  Hantona,"  see  Littlehampton. 
Hardham,  175. 

Hardrada,  Harold,  King  of  Norway,  65. 
Harefield,  Haresfold,  or  Hasfold,  36. 
Haringay,  23,  note. 

Harold  (King),  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  64, 

65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  76,  78,  209. 
Harold  (King),  description  of  his  death, 
70. 

Harris,  Mary,  114,  115. 
Harris,  Sir  Arthur,  34,  note. 
Harrison,  or  Hanson,  Charles,  88,  89, 

90,  91,  94,  95,  99. 
Harrow  School,  244. 
Hartfield,  185. 
Harting,  83. 

Hartlip  Church,  Kent,  130. 
Harvie,  Ann,  115. 
Hasting,  John,  100. 
Hasting,  John,  jun.,  102. 
Hasting,  Richard,  100,  102. 


HASTING. 


HUDSON. 


Hasting,  Si  tel,  100. 

Hasting,  Stephen,  101. 
Hasting,  William,  L03. 
Hastings,  <'>■'<,  66,  67,75,77,  7«,  81,  2:'>;>. 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  .v.),  7:5,  74,  235. 
Hastings,  Enguerrand  de,  81. 
Hastings,  Rape  of,  81,  86,  236. 
Hastings,  the  Battle  of,  bibliography 
of,  63. 

Hustings,  the  Battle  of,  description  of, 
IV.). 

Hastings,  the  Battle  of,  the  number  of 
the  Norman  host,  at,  62. 

Hastings,  the  Battle  of,  controversies 
in  respect  to  the,  54. 

Hatfield,  23,  31. 

Hatorye,  42. 

Hawkins,  James,  102. 

II aye,  Elizabeth,  the  brass  of,  232. 

Haye,'  Thomas,  232. 

Have,  William,  232. 

Hayes  of  Battle,  arms  of  the,  232. 

Hayward's  Heath,  209. 

Head-dresses,  places  where  the  pyra- 
midal or  kennel  head-dress  can  be 
seen  on  brasses,  12. 

Hearne,  Thomas,  239. 

Heanvell,  112,  114,  115,  116. 

Hellingly,  9. 

Hendley,  Anne,  50. 

Hendley,  Bowyer,  49-50. 

Hendley,  Constance,  50. 

Hendley,  Elizabeth,  51. 

Hendley,  Erances,  50-51. 

Hendley,  Jane,  50. 

Hendley,  John,  49-50. 

Hendley,  Mary,  51-52. 

Hendley,  Margaret,  50. 

Hendley,  Margery,  46. 

Hendley,  Mrs.  Eachel,  49-50. 

Hendley,  Thomas,  47,  49,  50. 

Hendley,  Sir  Thomas,  48,  49,  50,  51. 

Hendley,  Sir  Thomas,  extract  from  the 
will  of,  39. 

Hendley,  Sir  Thomas,  the  will  of,  50. 

Hendley,  Sir  Walter,  50. 

Hendley,  Sir  Walter,  the  arms  of,  51. 

Hendley,  Sir  Walter,  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of,  51. 

Hendley,  Walter,  49,  50,  51. 

Hendlie,  Elizabeth,  49,  50,  51. 

Hendlie,  Fromabove,  45. 

Henfield,  18. 

Hengle,  Gilbert  de  le,  186. 

Henley,  Anne,  47. 

Henley,  Thomas,  47. 

Henley,  Sir  Thomas,  46. 

Henlye,  Margery  and  Frances,  42. 

Henry  I.  (King),  78,  82,  83,  184,  198, 

note,  214,  238. 
Henry  I.  at  Burne  and  Burnham,  238. 
Henry  II.  (King),  83,  85,  18(5,  237. 


Henry  ill.,  King,  L91,  note. 
Henry  v.,  Kin-,  17m. 

Henry  V  I .  (King),  201. 

Henry  VII.  (King),  230,  217. 

Henry  VIII.  (King),  38,  101,  201,  223 

229,  230,  2:51,  23& 
Heme,  Kent.,  9. 
Herriott,  John,  101. 
Hertesed,  see  Hartfield. 
licit ingucs,  see  Harting. 
Heseland,  or  Heyswood,  in  Clayton,  13. 
Heseman,  John,  43. 
Hestengaceastre,  77. 
I  let  hcrland,  07. 
Hever,  Kent,  2:50. 
Heveringham,  Notts,  9. 
Heyford  Warren,  Oxon,  245. 
Highden,  30. 
Hill,  Richard,  28. 
Hill  Hall,  Essex,  52. 
Hoar,  Appletree,  66. 
Hoatten,  Richard,  113. 
Hoderscroft,  47. 
Hodesherfe,  46. 
Hodeshowe,  47. 
Hoe,  in  Hampshire,  42. 
Holforde,  Elizabeth,  113. 
Hollands,  John,  103. 
Holies,  Lord,  48. 
Holme,  Abbot  of,  235. 
Holmewood,  46. 
Holmewood,  Edward,  46,  47. 
Holywell,  Eastbourne,  109. 
Homested.es,  28  and  note. 
Homestiddles,  28. 
Homewood,  Thomas,  43. 
Homfray,  Clara,  244. 
Homfray,  Francis,  244,  245. 
Hooe,  82. 

Hooker,  John,  116. 

Hopkins,  Elizabeth,  112. 

Hopkins,  Sarah,  113. 

Horse  Eye,  Eastbourne,  77. 

Horsham,  12,  116. 

Horsham  Church,  217,  219. 

Horsley,  Mary,  11(5. 

Horsom,  see  Horsham. 

Horsy e,  Kadulfus  de,  204. 

Hothleigh,  Manor  of,  240. 

Houghton,  114,  175. 

Houldin,  Luce,  112. 

Hove,  114,  115. 

Howard,  Dame  Mary,  18. 

Howard,  Elizabeth,  116. 

Howard,  Henry,  39. 

Howard,  Queen  Katharine,  229. 

Howell,  Edward,  43. 

Howell,  John,  102. 

Hubbard,  Earth olomew,  101. 

Hudson,   Rev.  W.,  F.S.A.,  011  The 

Hundred  of  Eastbourne  and  its  Six 

"  Boroughs,"  180-208. 


HUGH. 
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Hugh,  Abbot,  83. 
Hughes,  John,  102. 
Hughes,  Richard,  100. 
Hughes,  Thomas,  99. 
Hughes,  Thomas,  jun.,  100. 
Hungary,  Saint  Stephen  of,  221. 
Hunston,  24,  25,  28,  29. 
Hurland,  John,  111. 
Kuril,  William,  112. 
Hurstmonceux,  81,  232. 
Hurstmonceux  Church,  216. 


Hurstpierpoint,  17. 
Hurstpierpoint,  Lords  of,  81. 
Hussey,  John,  38. 
Hussey,  Nathaniel,  38. 
Hutchens,  James,  202. 
Hutson,  John,  112,  115. 
Hutton,  Elizabeth,  211. 
Hutton,  Eev.  Henry,  D.D.,  244. 
Hutton,  Mr.,  214. 
Hy elder,  Ann,  116. 
Hylls,  Richard,  111. 


Icklesham,  Church,  147. 

Ightham,  Kent,  17. 

Inferieure,  Archives  of  the  Seine,  82. 

Inner  Temple  Records,  26. 

"  Isemburna,"  Church  of,  83. 

Isfield,  166. 


I. 

Isfield  Church,  a  gift  to  the,  48. 
Isfield  Church,  description  of  the  low 

side  window  at,  133,  218. 
Isfield,  Shurley  chancel  at,  48. 
Itchixgfikld,  248. 


Jamy,  William,  extract  from  the  will 

of,  105. 
Jefferaye,  46. 
Jeffrey,  Francis,  46. 
Jenkins,  209. 

Jerusalem,  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of 

St.  John  of,  199. 
Jesus,  the  brotherhood  of,  105,  107. 
Jevington,  141,  194,  195,  196,  197. 
Jevington  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  165,  248. 
John  (Abbot),  Robertsbridge,  241. 
Johnson,  Anthony,  21. 


J. 

Johxstox,  Philip  Maixwahixo,  on 
The  Low  Side  Windows  or  Sussex 
Churches,  117-179  (continued  from 
Vol.  XLL). 

Jones,  Elizabeth  Jane,  245. 

Jones,  John,  245. 

Jonson,  Susan,  114. 

Jowett,  Frances,  245,  216. 

Jowett,  Rev.  J.  F.,  215,  246. 

Judden,  John,  113. 

Jumieges,  William  of,  59. 

Jup,  Mary,  112. 

Jupp,  Thomas,  116. 

Juxon  Medal,  24<S. 


K 

Katharine,  Saint,  224. 
Kendall,  Mr.,  46. 

Kenwellmersh,  Mrs.  Ann,  description 

of  head-dress  of,  18. 
Keymer,  46,  114,  116. 
Kildare,  Bishop  of,  244. 
Killingbanke,  Richard,  113. 
Kilpeck  Church,  Herefordshire,  170. 
Kimer,  see  Keymer. 
King' s- Cliff e,  Northamptonshire,  239. 
Kingston-Bagpuize,  Abingdon,  246. 
Kingston-by-Sea,  175. 
Kingston-by-Sea  Church,  description 

of  a  supposed  low  side  window  at, 

130. 

Kingston-juxta-Lewes,  description  of 
a  low  side  window  at,  159. 


Kingston,  Lewes,  141. 
Kingston-on-Thames,  32. 
Kirford,  114. 
Kitchener,  William,  113. 
Knipersley,  Willmi  Bowyerde,  20,  note. 
Knippersly,  19,  note. 
Knowles,  John,  114,  115. 
Knypersleigh,  Catharine,  heiress  of,  19. 
Knypersleigh,  Manor  of,  11). 
Knypersley,  description  of  the  arms  of, 
20. 

Knvperslver,  19,  note. 
Knypursley,  19,  20,  29,  35. 
Kyggesfolde,  Agnes,  wife  of  John,  I. 
Kyggesfolde,  Agnes,  the  brass  com- 

memorating,  4. 
Kymer,  see  Keymer. 


LA  LUZERNE. 
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La  Luzerne,  see  Luzerne. 
Lamberhurst,  240. 
Lamberhurst,  John  de,  241. 
Lamport,  burgusde,  202. 
Lamport,  Eastbourne,  191,  102,  L93, 

L04,  195,  L96,  L97,  L99,  200,  201,  203, 

204,  207. 
Lamport  Manor,  Eastbourne,  70. 
Lamport  Modes  juxta,  Lustbourne,  202. 
Lancaster,  Duchy  of,  180,  note. 
Lancaster,    Margaret    of,   mother  of 

Henry  VII..  13. 
Lancing,  112,  114. 

Lancing  Church,  description  of  the  low 

side  window  at,  118. 
Lancing,  William  de,  80. 
Lane,  Walter,  114. 
Lunge,  Lady,  42. 
Lunge  brigge,  Hundred  of,  184. 
Langebruge,  185. 
Langeport,  see  Lamport. 
Langham,  Toby,  28. 
Langton,  Elizabeth,  235. 
Large,  Thomas,  102. 
La  Kogate,  see  liogate. 
Lusseter,  William,  100. 
Latille,  187,  note. 
Laughton,  48,  237. 
Lawes,  28. 

Laurance  (Abbot),  Robertsbridge,  241. 
Laurance,  Saint,  223. 
Laurie,  Mr.  Northall,  246. 
Lawrance,  the  Parson  of  Brede,  80. 
La  Wych,  see  Wych. 
Laythorne,  42. 
Le  Bedel,  see  Bedel. 
Le  Bowier,  see  Bowier. 
Le  Brade,  see  Brade. 
Leech,  Antony,  116. 
Leefe,  Johannes,  240. 
Legat,  Richard,  116. 
Leigh,  Surrey,  10. 
Leigh thorne,  or  Leythorne,  30. 
Le  Marescall,  see  Mareseall. 
Lendegar,  William  de  St.,  191. 
Lenthall,  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Rowland, 
36. 

Leofwine,  Earl,  69. 

Le  Rede,  see  Rede. 

Lessay,  Abbey  of,  83. 

Lester,  Thomas,  222. 

Lewes,  94,  98,  99,  103,  186,  note,  191, 

223,  note,  232,  236,  239. 
Lewes,  Prior  of,  204. 
Lewes  Priory,  81,  243. 
Lewes  Priory,  Church  of,  243. 
Lewes,  Rape  of,  86. 
Lewes,  William,  Prior  of,  237. 
Lewknor,  Ricardus,  240. 
Lexehton,  191. 


Ley,  Sir  JumeH,  Kt.,  34. 
Leythorne  or  Laythorne,  27,  31. 

Lidbctter,  .John,'  I  I  I. 

Lldbetter,  Richard,  no. 
Limbourg,  Belgium,  247. 
Limcsic,  N  .  de,  8 -J . 

Liminster,  1 16. 
Lincoln,  212. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  52. 

Lindfleld,  42,  113,  114,  244,  245,  246. 
Lindfleld  Church,  217. 
Lingneld,  Surrey,  10. 
Litlmgton,  141. 

Litlington  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  164. 
Littlehampton,  82. 
Little  Moreton  Hall,  244. 
Lokkesfeld,  Hundred  of,  187,  198. 
London,  88,  91,  94,  99,  103,  212,  222, 

248. 

London,  Bishop  of,  40. 

Longdon,  Eastbourne,  202. 

Losely,  Surrey,  51. 

Lowe,  John,  the  brass  of,  231. 

Lower,  Joseph,  99. 

Low  Leyton,  Essex,  36,  note. 

Low  SideWindows  of  Sussex  Churches. 
By  P.  M.  Johnston  (continued  from 
Vol.  XLI.),  117-179.  Description  of 
window  at  Lancing  Church,  118.  Sir 
H.  Dryden's  suggestion  as  to  the  use 
of  these  windows,  120.  Description 
of  windows  at  Coombes  Church ; 
some  elegant  trefoil  headed  windows 
here  ;  the  material  used  in  the  dress- 
ing of  windows,  122.  Description 
and  dimensions  of  the  low  side  win- 
dows, 124.  Edburton  Church  ; 
description  of  the  same  ;  the  low  side 
windows  here  ;  splendid  examples  ; 
some  curious  dials  found  scratched 
on  the  stones,  126.  Kingston-by-Sea 
Church,  description  of  the  low  side 
window  at ;  traces  of  an  anchorite 
cell  still  remaining ;  Hangleton, 
description  of  the  church  at,  130. 
Patcham  Church,  description  of  the 
low  side  window  at,  132.  Isfield 
Church,  a  low  side  window  at,  133. 
Tarring  Neville  Church ;  a  double 
aumbry  and  a  curious  piscina  well 
worthy  of  notice  ;  description  of  the 
low  side  window  at,  134.  Alciston 
Church,  description  of  the  low  side 
window  at ,  1 36 .  Wilmington  Church ; 
interesting  remains  of  Norman  work 
in  the  chancel ;  description  and 
dimensions  of  the  low  side  window, 
137  ;  with  the  remains  of  a  stone 
bench  table   on  the   inside,  138. 
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Warbleton  Church  ;  some  progres- 
sive examples  of  Decorated  window 
tracery ;  two  of  the  original  lancets 
still  in  the  church ;  description  of 
the  low  side  window,  139.  Bepton 
Church  ;  a  canopied  wall  tomb  with 
curious  crockets  and  an  inscription  in 
Lonibardic  characters  to  be  seen  at 
the  church,  141.  Description  of  the 
low  side  window ;  Cocking  Church  ; 
a  wall  tomb  or  Eastern  sepulchre  in 
the  north  wall ;  description  of  the 
low  side  window,  142.  Fittleworth 
Church  ;  description  of  the  low 
side  windows  at,  144.  Singleton 
Church  ;  discovery  of  an  original 
grille  ;  description  of  the  low  side 
window ;  traces  of  painting  on  or 
about  the  window,  145.  East  Dean 
Church  ;  remains  of  alow  side  window 
at ;  some  very  peculiar  shoulder  - 
arched  lancets  in  the  nave  walls  ; 
Upper  Waltham  Church ;  description 
of  church,  146.  A  beautiful  corbelled 
piscina  of  Norman  date,  in  the  east 
jamb,  147.  Description  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  low  side  windows ;  several 
peculiar  marks  or  crosses  on  the  sill 
of  the  south  window,  probably  the 
work  of  pilgrims ;  Mid  Lavant  Church, 
remains  of  a  low  side  window  at,  148. 
Westhampnet  Church ;  description 
of  church  ;  particulars  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  low  side  windows  ;  some 
peculiar  symbolical  signs  on  the 
stones  of  the  sills,  150.  Rumbolds- 
wyke  Church,  description  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  low  side  window  at,  151. 
Broadwater  Church ;  a  peculiar  un- 
glazed  opening  in  the  north  porch  of 
the  church,  with  dimensions  of  the 
same,  152.  Old  Shoreham  Church  ; 
description  and  dimensions  of  the 
low  side  window,  153.  Ardingly 
Church  ;  a  piscina  and  an  aumbry  in 
the  chancel  of  this  church,  154. 
Rotherfield  and  Wivelsfield  Churches, 
the  supposed  low  side  windows  at ; 
Fletching  Church,  description  and 
dimensions  of  the  low  side  window 
at,  156.  Poynings  Church  ;  probable 
date  of  the  building  of  this  church, 
157.  Description  of  the  low  side 
window;  the  example  hex'e  a  puzzling 
one  ;  Portslade  Church  ;  description 
of  the  low  side  window,  158.  Pye- 
combe,  Plumpton,  Hamsey  and 
Kingston  -  juxta  -  Lewes  ;  particulars 
of  the  low  side  windows  at,  159. 
Beddingham  Church,  description  and 
dimensions  of  the  low  side  window 
at;  Rodmell  Church ;  some  very  inter- 


esting features  at  this  church,  160. 
A  piscina  in  the  wall  of  the  chancel ; 
description  and  dimensions  of  the 
low  side  window ;  Telscombe  Church ; 
remains  of  a  low  side  window  at  ; 
Rottingdean  Church  ;  traces  of  a  low 
side  window,  162.  Denton  and  Lul- 
lington  Churches ;  description  and 
dimensions  of  the  low  side  windows, 
163.  Litlington  Church  ;  description 
and  dimensions  of  the  low  side  win- 
dow, 164.  Jevington  Church ;  an 
interesting  Early  English  north  aisle ; 
the  east  window  a  very  graceful 
triplet  one  ;  description  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  low  side  window,  165. 
Probable  low  side  windows  at  Mailing 
and  Piddinghoe  ;  the  author  in  accord 
with  many  eminent  authorities  as  to 
the  use  of  these  windows,  167.  The 
theory  of  using  these  windows  to  put 
a  light  in  to  scare  away  evil  spirits, 
168.  Reasons  why  these  windows 
were  probably  not  used  for  such,  169. 
The  confessional  theory  seems  the 
only  possible  use  these  windows  could 
have  been  used  for,  although  some 
puzzling  upper  storey  low  side  win- 
dows with  names  of  churches  where 
these  are,  170.  Probability  of  the 
windows  being  constructed  by  mon- 
astic bodies,  171.  An  object  lesson 
in  respect  to  the  seat  outside  the 
church  for  confessional  purposes, 
172.  The  leper  theory  ;  a  low  door 
in  Tarrant  Rushton  Church,  formerly 
called  "The  Leper's  Gate;"  two 
openings  in  the  same  church,  173. 
Might  these  two  openings  have  been 
used  for  separate  purposes,  the 
"  leper  and  confessional,"  174. 
Traces  of  anchorite  cells  in  Sussex 
churches  ;  names  of  persons  immured 
in  such,  175.  The  form  of  construc- 
tion of  an  anchorite  cell ;  a  singular 
painting  at  Upchurch,  Kent,  176.  A 
common  practice  for  pilgrims  and 
noted  persons  to  confess  to  an 
anchorite ;  the  strongest  possible 
reasons  for  assuming  that  the  cells 
and  low  side  windows  were  used  for 
the  same  purposes,  178. 

Low  Side  Windows  of  Sussex  ( 'hurches, 
the,  248. 

Lucas,  Thos.,  43. 

Luci,  Richard  de,  237. 

Ludgate,  Fleet  Street,  Westminster,  2(5. 

Ludlow  Church,  Shropshire,  12. 

Ludlow  Church,  peculiar  miserere  seats 
at,  12,  note. 

Lullington  Church,  description  of  the 
low  side  windows  at,  163. 
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MOUNT  CABUEN. 


Lullington,  ill. 

Luzford,  Sarah,  IT. 

Luzerne,  A.bbey  of  La,  83. 
Lymesy,  Walter  de,  84. 


Lymington,  U>. 
Lymnister,  82. 
Lynenge,  .1 .,  extraol 
106. 


from  the  will  o£ 


M. 


Mabel,  ( !ountess,  82. 

MainardiiH  (Abbot),  Kobertsbridgc,  211 . 

Malfosse,  Battle,  To,  71,  72. 
Mailing,  Hundred  of,  198. 
Mailing,  Lewes,  1ST,  198. 
Malmesbury,  10!). 
Malmesbury,  William  of,  55,  69. 
Manche,  La,  Archives  of,  83. 
Manfosse,  see  Malfosse. 
Marden,  180. 

Mareseall,  (Gilbert  le,  186. 
Margaret  and  Bartholomew,  Saints, 
Eastbourne,  the  Chapel  of,  107,  108. 
Margaret,  Saint,  224. 
Marinis,  William  de,  80. 
Markolls,  Edwardi,  241. 
Marley  Lane,  Battle,  67. 
Marmoutier,  Tours,  Abbey  of,  86. 
Martin,  James,  102. 
Martini,  Matthew  de  Monte,  238. 
Mary,  Saint,  223. 

Mary,  Saint,  the  brotherhood  of,  105, 
107. 

Maundevill,  Dr.,  36  and  note. 
Maundvill,  see  Maundevill. 
Meads,  Eastbourne,  202,  203. 
Meads,  Eastbourne,  manor  of,  181,  203, 

206,  207. 
Medehei,  manor  of,  181. 
Medes,  burgus  de,  202. 
Medes  Common,  Eastbourne,  201. 
Medes,  see  Meads. 
Medesdon,  Eastbourne,  201,  202. 
"  Medese  Extenta  Manerii  de  Medese," 

201. 

Medhurst,  Israel,  102. 

Medhurst,  William,  100. 

Meeching,  Newhaven,  92,  98. 

Mellinges,  or  Mallinge,  see  Mailing. 

Mercers'  Company,  35. 

Merlonde,  Fraunces,  13,  note. 

Merry,  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of 

John  Merry,  23. 
Merry,  John,  Clerk  of  the  Spicery,  23. 
Merry,  Eobert,  31. 
Merstham  Church,  Surrey,  218. 
Merston,  23,  note,  28,  82. 
Michael  (Saint),  76,  77,  247. 
Michael,  Saint,  the  brotherhood  of,  105- 

107. 

Michelborne,  William,  102. 
Michelham,  247. 
Michelham  Priory,  237. 
Michell,  Ealce,  112. 


Michell,  Edward,  115. 

Michell,  .lames,  92,  103. 

Michell,  John,  38. 
Middle  Temple,  30,  50,  52. 
Middleton,  Ann,  112. 
Middleton,  John,  47. 
Midhurst,  229,  242. 
Midleham,  198. 
Mid  Lavant,  141. 

Mid  Lavant  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  148. 
Mill  Beverington,  191,  193,  201. 
Miller,  Elizabeth,  112. 
Minter,  Leonard,  100. 
Mitchell,  Thomas,  41. 
Mockford,  John,  113. 
Monchaux,  or  Moncellis  de,  81. 
Montague,  Viscount,  229. 
Montebourg,  Abbey  of,  83,  85. 
Montgomeri,  Roger  de,  Earl  of  Arundel 

and  Shrewsbury,  23. 
Moore,  Edward,  43,  47. 
Moore  Forest,  37. 

Morant,  Nicholas,  a  legacy  in  his  will 

to  Battle  Church,  221. 
Morcar,  Earl,  65. 
More,  Sir  Christopher,  51. 
More,  Sir  Poynings,  51. 
More,  Sir  William,  51,  52. 
More,  William,  51. 
Mores,  James,  28. 
Moreton,  Annabella,  244. 
Moreton,  Edward,  244. 
Moreton,  Elizabeth,  244. 
Moreton,  Gulielmus,  244. 
Moreton  Hall,  Cheshire,  244,  245. 
Moreton,  Louisa,  244. 
Moreton,  Margery,  19. 
Moreton,  Rev.  William,  244,  245. 
Moreton,  Sir  William,  244. 
Moreton,  William  Pepperell  Frewen, 

244. 

Moreton,  William  de,  19,  244. 
Morey,  Anthony,  114. 
Morle,  Mary,  113. 
Morle,  Rebeccah,  114. 
Morley,  John,  29. 
Morley,  Sir  John,  29,  note,  31 . 
Morly,  William,  113. 
Mortain,  Earl  of,  181,  184. 
Mortain,  Normandy,  86. 
Mortain,  Robert,  Count  of,  86. 
"  Motcomb,"  183. 
Mount  Caburn,  232. 


MUGGINTON. 
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OTHAM. 


Mugginton,  Derbyshire,  10. 
Mundham,  24,  29. 
Mundham  Church,  23,  27,  29. 
Mundham,  North,  20,  28,  83. 
Mundham  Register,  23. 

N 

Neland,  Prior,  223,  note. 
Netherfield,  Battle,  72. 
Nether  lime,  Manor  and  Rectory  of, 
203. 

Neuwark,  Elizabeth,  116. 

Ievill,  Edward,  243. 

"KeviH,  Testa  de,"  84. 

Newbridge,  37. 

Newcastle,  212. 

Newcastle,  Thomas  of,  19. 

Newcastle,  Thomas  Pelham,  Duke  of, 

44,  note. 
Newcastle-uuder-Lyme,  19. 
New  College,  30. 
Newhaven,  97,  100. 
Newport,  Aim,  114. 
Newsham,  Mrs.,  a  donor  of  a  flagon  to 

Battle  Church,  222. 
New  Shoreham,  86,  112,  113,  114,  115, 

216. 

Newtimber,  115. 

Newton  Regni,  near  Penrith,  39. 

Newton,  William,  46. 

Nicholas  (Abbot),  Robertsbridge,  241. 

Nicholas  (Pope),  197. 

Noble,  inscription  on  a,  210. 

Norden,  Elizabeth,  113. 

Norfolk,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  43. 

Normandy,  William,  Duke  of,  64. 

Normanville,  Gerold  de,  81. 

Northampton,  Battle  of,  243. 

Northiam,  244. 

Northlingeton,  198. 

Northmerdon,  84. 

Northumberland,  Tosti  created  Duke 
of,  64. 

Norton,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas,  21. 
Norton,  Thomas,  31. 
Norwich,  Bishop  of,  235. 
Norwich,  Edward,  Earl  of,  45. 


Ockenden,  Cuckfield,  46. 
Odo  (Archbishop),  68,  69. 
Offham,  23,  note,  82. 
Offington,  Hamo  de,  231. 
Okehampton,  Devon,  84. 
Okelynge,  Chapel  at,  199. 
Old  Jewry,  32,  35. 
Oldlands,  Horley,  46,  47. 
Old  Shoreham  Church,  description 
the  low  side  window  at,  153. 


Mundreham,  or  Moundeham,  see 

Mundham. 
Munford,  Simon  de,  191,  note. 
Murrell,  214. 
Myles,  Elizabeth,  113. 


Norwich,  Charles,  2nd  Eai*l  of,  45. 

Notes  and  Queries,  237-249.  1,  The 
Rape  of  Pevensey ;  2,  Henry  I.  at 
Burne  and  Burnham  ;  3,  Mistakes 
with  Reference  to  "Bourne;"  4, 
Manuscripts  relating  to  Sussex  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  ;  5,  Abbey  of 
Robertsbridge  ;  6,  Triple  Stocks  ;  7, 
Remarkable  Transformation  of  a 
Place  Name ;  8,  Cuckfield  Church 
Roof ;  9,  Board,  of  Pax  Hill ;  10, 
Chichester  Cathedral,  Bequests  made 
in  1678  towards  the  Rebuilding  of  the 
West  Tower,  Repair  of  the  Vicar's 
Hall  and  to  the  Library  ;  11,  Parish 
of  Hailsham ;  12,  Gold  Coin  found 
near  Hartfield  ;  13,  Itchingfield;  14, 
The  Low  Side  Windows  of  Sussex 
Churches  ;  15,  Coin  of  Antonia  found 
at  Seaford  ;  16,  Butler  Family. 

Nowell,  Alexander,  31. 

Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  24. 

Nowell,  Dean,  extract  from  the  will  of, 
27. 

Nowell,  Dr.,  35. 

Nowell  family,  the  arms  of  the,  25. 
Nowell,  Jane,  25. 

Nowell,  Joanna,  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of,  24. 

Nowell,  Johanna,  wife  of  Thomas,  28. 
Nowell,  Laurence,  Dean  of  Lichfield, 

24,  note. 
Nowell,  Robert,  24,  note. 
Nowell,  Thomas,  25,  31. 
Noyes,  Thomas  Herbert,  246. 
Noyes,  William,  246. 
Nurham,  Joanne,  113. 
Nutbom,  Manor  of,  240. 
Nutham,  Manor  of,  29. 
Nuthurst  Church,  220. 


Old  Shoreham,  141. 
I  Old  Town,  Eastbourne,  206. 
old  Walsingham  Church,  Norfolk,  221. 
Oppertune,  see  [Jpperton. 
Ore,  6. 
;  Osbern,  Hi. 

I  Osbern,  Priest  of  La  Rogate,  83. 
Ospringe  Church,  Kent,  168. 
of  I  Oswyn,  Saint,  224. 
( >tham,  247. 


XLII. 


T 


OUSE, 
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POLLBPBIST. 


( hise  (Hivor),  70. 

<  Iverbury,  Anne,  write  of  Sir  GHe 

( lying  I  !huroh,  a  Legacy  bo,  1 10. 


I  Ovingdean  Church,  180,  note,  VJ8. 
48.      Oxenbridge,  A.gnes,  L0. 
1  Oxford  University,  -I'M. 


P. 


Pagham,  28,  175,  223,  no/c. 


Palmer, 
Palmer, 

48. 
Palmer, 
Pant  on, 


A  line,  95. 

Elizabeth,  wile  of  Sir  Thomas, 
94,  95,  90,  99. 


Robert] 
.  45. 

Panton,  Homy,  40. 

Paris,  Robert,  102. 

Parker,  John,  2:50. 

Tai  kcr,  Thomas,  103. 

Parkins,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard, 
21,  note. 

Parkins,  Richard,  31. 

Parr,  Queen  Katherine,  15,  note. 

Parson,  Mickall,  110. 

Parson,  Samuel,  110. 

Parson,  Thomas,  37. 

Parsonage  Manor,  Eastbourne,  202. 

Pashley,  Hartneld,  Court  Rolls  of  a 
Manor  of,  201,  200. 

Paston,  Margaret,  extract  of  a  letter  of, 
re  wedding  trousseau,  3. 

Paston,  Margaret,  request  to  her  hus- 
band to  buy  some  cloth,  11,  note. 

Patcham  Church,  description  of  the 
low  side  window  at,  132. 

Patching,  Richard,  113,  115. 

Pax  Hill,  244. 

Payments  made  to  persons  for  the 

salvage  of  a  ship,  94. 
Peachie,  William,  28. 
Pecaver,  Mrs.,  45. 
Peck,  Rev.  Mr.  Francis,  239. 
Peckham,  40. 
Peckham,  Robert,  34. 
Peckham,  Sir  Ed.,  34  note. 
Peckham,  Sir  George,  34. 
Peckham,  William,  31. 
Peechey,  John,  29. 
Peirce,  George,  102. 
Peirce,  Stephen,  88,  90,  100. 
Peknolle,  Radulpus,  242. 
Pelham,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas, 

48. 

Pelham,  Antonio,  240. 
Pelham,  Sir  Nicholas,  98. 
Pelham,  Sir  Thomas,  44  and  note. 
Pellam,  Abraham,  113. 
Pellam,  Pollina,  113. 
Pellat,  John,  115. 
Pellat,  Richard,  115. 
Pellatt,  Jane,  114. 
Penfould,  Jane,  112. 
Penfould,  Thomas,  110. 
Penfull,  Mary,  113. 


Pepper,  Richard,  III. 
Percy,  Lord  Henry,  28. 

Percys,  Earls  of  Northumberland,  20. 
Petaver,  Elizabeth,  12. 
Petaver,  Nicholas,  12. 
Peter  (Saint),  05. 
Petersheld,  114, 
Petrock,  Saint,  Exeter,  109. 
Petters,  Richard,  115. 
Petworth,  21,  24,  28,  31,  35. 
Petworth  Church,  229. 
Petworth,  Rectory  of,  :'>(>. 
Pevensey,  77,  180,  237,  239. 
Pevensey  Bay,  05. 
Pevensey,  Castle  of,  185,  180,  204. 
Pevensey,  Castle  Gate,  180. 
Pevensey,  Honour  of,  80. 
Pevensey,  Hundred  of,  181,  note. 
Pevensey,  Richard  de,  185,  180,  189, 
193. 

Pevensey,  the  Rape  of,  80,  187, 188,  237. 
Pexley,  Elizabeth,  112. 
Philcox,  Catharine,  234. 
Philip,  King  of  France,  210. 
Philip,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
78. 

Pickham,  John,  114. 

Pickhams,  28. 

Picknams,  Sidelsham,  28. 

Picknole,  Parknole,  or  Parkminster, 
Cowfold,  242. 

Picot,  Adam,  72. 

Piddinghoe  Church,  107. 

Piddinghoe  Church,  description  of  the 
low  side  window  at,  248. 

Pierpoint,  or  Petraponte,  de,  81. 

Pierpoint,  Godfrey  de,  81. 

Pierpoint,  Hugh  de,  237. 

Pierpoint,  Robert  de,  81. 

Pierson,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas,  33. 

Pilchard,  Rev.  Thomas,  235. 

Pitcroft,  Upmerden,  241. 

Place  Name,  Remarkable  Transforma- 
tion of  a,  242. 

Plant,  Joane,  113. 

Plum,  Mary,  112,  115. 

Plum,  William,  115. 

Plumpton,  141. 

Plumpton  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  159. 
Pockny,  Richard,  114. 
Poictiers,  William  of,  59,  70. 
Pole,  John  de  la,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  230. 
Poling,  114. 

Polleprist,  William,  193. 


PONTE. 
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Polite,  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter  de 

Veteri,  86. 
"  Portes  Ladda,"  see  Portslade. 
Portslade,  85,  141,  156. 
Portslade  Church,  170. 
Portslade  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  158. 
Portsmouth,  94,  103. 
Post,  Edward,  112. 
Powder  Mill  Lane,  Battle,  67,  69. 
Poynings,  141. 

Poynings  Church,  157,  note,  170. 
Poynings  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  windows  at,  157. 
Pratt,  Thomas,  115. 


Presentments,  Roll  of,  199. 
Press,  John,  103. 
Preston,  114. 
Prince  Charles,  39,  note. 
Prior  Crawden's  Chapel,  Ely  Cathedral, 
170. 

Prophete,  John,  a  figure  on  the  brass 

of,  224. 
Pulborough,  23,  note,  28. 
Putock,  Richard.  112. 
Pyecombe,  141. 

Pyecombe  Church,  description  of  tlu 

low  side  window  at,  159. 
Pyne,  Mary  Elizabeth,  21.".. 
Pyne,  Rev.  W.,  215. 


Q. 

Quothworth,  in  Hartfield,  46. 


R. 

Racten,  Adam,  28. 
Racton,  20. 
Radley,  34. 

Ragg,  Robert,  Commander  of  the  Ship 
"  St.  Paul,"  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  98. 

Ralph  (Bishop  of  Chichester),  191,  note. 

Rameslie,  see  Brede. 

Ranalls,  Mary,  114,  115. 

Ranalls,  Richard,  115. 

Raiikiiis,  Thomas,  114. 

Raper,  W.  A.,  on  The  Battle  of 
Hastings,  64-72. 

Rawlinson  MSS.,  239. 

Read  or  Reed,  William,  102. 

Reade  Hall,  Whalley,  Lanes.,  24,  note. 

Reading,  Berks,  246. 

Readons  or  Riddens,  Cucktield,  44,  47. 

Redd  Dyke  (Langney),  Eastbourne,  206. 

Rede,  Britius  Corneis  Richard  le,  192. 

Rede,  Ricardo  le,  193. 

Redes,  29. 

Redley,  Edward,  113. 
Reede  or  Reed,  John,  102. 
Reygate,  Johanne  de,  239. 
Rheims,  235. 
Rice,  Anne,  95. 
Rice,  Mary,  95. 

Rice,  R.  Garraway,  E.S.A.,  on  The 
Capture  or  the  Merchant  Ship  "St. 
Paul"  inCuckmereBay,  1747, 87-103. 

Rice,  Robert,  95,  102. 

Rice,  Robert,  the  younger,  95. 

Rice,  William,  95. 

Richard  II.  (King),  178,  210,  212. 

Richard,  Saint,  Chichester,  150. 

Richard,  Saint,  the  brotherhood  of, 
105,  107. 

Richardi villa,  Walter  de,  86. 


Richards,  Sarah,  116. 
Richmond,  49. 

Riddens  nuper  Husseys,  17,  note. 
Ringmer,  198. 
Ringwood,  Hants,  22  1. 
Riston,  187,  note. 
Rivers  Charity,  wife  of  James,  48. 
Robert  II.  (King),  210. 
Robert  (Abbot),  Robertsbridge,  2J1. 
Robert,  Count,  81. 
Roberts,  John,  28,  112. 
Roberts,  William,  103. 
Robertsbridge,  81,  232. 
Robertsbridge,  Abbev  of,  2  11. 
Robertsbridge,  List  (if  Abbots  of,  2  11. 
Robyland,  Robert  de,  186. 
Rodmell,  141. 

Rodmell  Church,  description  of  the  low 

side  windows  at,  L60. 
Rodmill  Farm,  Eastbourne,  205,206. 
Rogatc,  La,  83. 

Roger  (Abbot),  Robertsbridge,  211. 
Roger,  Earl,  <S2. 

Rolle,  Richard,  a  celebrated  religious 

author,  175. 
Rolleston,  Grammar  School  at.  ;!(),  vote. 
"  Rongeton,  Abbatia  de  Troard  habet," 
23,  note. 

Rongeton,  or  Rounton,  sec  Ruin  ton, 

Chichester. 
Rotherfield,  141,  189,  note,  223,  note. 
Rotherfield  Church,  220. 
Rotherfield  Church,  a  low  side  window 
at,  156. 

Rotherfield,  the  Hundred  of,  L87,  note. 
Rottingdean,  141,  156. 
Rottingdean  Church,  description  of  the 
low  side  window  at,  162. 

I  2 


ROUGHTON. 


8KLWYN* 


Roughton  <>i'  Rongton,  Chichester,  28. 
Round,  J.  II.,  M.A.,  on  The  Battle  op 

Hastings,  51-63.    On  SoME  Iy\im.\ 

Sussex  Ohakteks,  75-86. 
Rowe,  John,  46. 
Royal  Standard,  68,  70. 
Runiboldswyke,  28,  L30,  note,  I  II. 
Rumboldswyke  Church,  description  of 

(he  low  side  window  at,  151 . 
Runalls,  Mary,  1  Hi. 
Runcton,  Manor  of,  22. 


Rusbridge,  Roberl ,  99. 
Rusper,  4,  L8,  2U. 

Russell,  Ann,  111. 

Russell,  Bridget,  245. 

Rustington,  83,  L75. 

Rustingtoo    Church,    traces  of 

anchorite's  cell  al ,  130,  note, 
Rye,  07,  75,  77,  1H,  79,  80,  231,  282. 
Rye,  the  Seal  or  the  Baron  of,  80. 
Ryston,  L85. 
Ryvers,  J  2. 


s. 


Sackville,  Gilbert,  37. 
Sage,  John,  100. 
Sage,  Nicholas,  102. 
Sage,  Samuel,  102. 

Saint  Andrew's,  Auckland,  Durham, 
169. 

Saint  Ann' h  Church,  Lewes,  160,  163, 
7io  te. 

Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Rye,  80. 
Saint  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  49. 
Saint  Cuthman's  Church,  78. 
Saint  Gregory's  Chapel,  Eastbourne, 

105,  206. 

Saint  Gregory's  Church,  Eome,  34. 
Saint  Hill,  East  Grinstead,  244,  245. 
Saint  John's,  Lewes,  244. 
Saint  John's  Lords  of  Halnaker,  83,  85. 
Saint  Katharine's  Chapel,  Battle,  221, 
222. 

Saint  Leger,  Hunston,  83. 

Saint  Martin  of  Trouant,  23,  note. 

Saint  Martin's  Abbey,  Battle,  82,  214. 

Saint  Mary,  Barnham,  83. 

Saint  Mary,  Battle,  214. 

Saint  Mary,  Eastbourne,  77,  104,  105, 

106,  107. 

Saint  Mary  of  the  Port  Chapel,  Shore  - 
ham,  86. 

Saint  Mary  in  the  Wood,  Battle,  214. 

Saint  Mary's,  Southampton,  162,  note. 

Saint  Mary,  Washington,  86. 

Saint  Mary  of  Westoute,  Lewes,  175. 

Saint  Mary,  Woolnoth,  24. 

Saint  Michael's,  Eastboimie,  104,  106. 

Saint  Michael's,  Lewes,  46,  113. 

Saint  Michael's  Church,  Lewes,  98. 

Saint  Nicholas'  Church,  Shoreham,  86. 

Saint  Olave's,  Jewry,  35. 

Saint  Peter's  Abbey,  Almenesches,  83. 

Saint  Peter's,  Cornhill,  23. 

Saint  Peter's  Church,  Canterbury,  221. 

Saint  Peter,  Westhampnet,  83. 

Saint  Valery,  65. 

Saint  Werburgh's,  Dublin,  244. 

Salehurst,  216,  232. 

Salines,  Ymbert  do,  191. 

Salop,  Adeliza,  wife  of  Earl  of,  23,  note. 


Salop,  Roger,  Karl  of,  23,  note. 
Suiter,  Sir  Nicholas,  34. 
Sandon,  Thomas,  extract  from  the  will 
of,  110. 

Sanguelake,  or  Santelache,  one  of  the 
boroughs  of  the  Manor  of  Battle,  66. 

Saturley,  Agnes,  24. 

Saumur  (Saint),  Florent  de,  85. 

Saumur,  de  Angevin  Abbey  of  Saint 
Florent,  85. 

Savell,  John,  28. 

Savoy,  Charlotte,  of,  11. 

Savoy,  Peter  de,  188,  191,  note. 

Saxham,  Suffolk,  29,  note. 

Sayes  Court,  alias  Tawkes  Manor,  240. 

Sayge,  James,  extract  from  the  will  of, 
105. 

Scarborough,  65. 

Scardefield,  Charles,  115. 

Schepelake,  see  Shiplake. 

Scot,  Luke,  193,  note. 

Scotchford  Hill,  Hartfield,  247. 

Scrace,  John,  43. 

Scrase,  Charles,  91. 

Scrase,  Frances,  244. 

Scrase,  William,  244. 

Seaford,  88,  89,  93,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99, 

100,  101,  102,  103,  185,  232,  233,  244, 

249. 

Seaford  Road,  94. 
Seale,  John,  113. 
Searle,  Richard,  111. 
Sedlescombe,  216. 

Sedlescombe,  find  of  coins  at,  72,  209. 
Sees,  82. 

Sees,  Abbey  of,  83. 
Seford,  see  Seaford. 

Sefton,  John,  his  bequests  to  Chichester 

Cathedral,  246. 
Sefton,  John,  the  elder,  246. 
Sefton,  Joseph,  246,  247. 
Sele  (Beeding),  85. 
Sele,  Priory  of,  85. 
Sellinge  Church,  Kent,  218. 
Selsea,  find  of  coins  at,  209. 
Selwyn,  Margery,  description  of  the 

brass  of,  at  Friston  Church,  13. 


SENLAC. 
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STOPHAM. 


I  Senlac,  66,  73,  74. 

I  Senlac,  arguments  in  respect  to  the 

I      name  of,  73. 

|  Sergison,  Charles,  52. 

I  Seymour,  Jane,  15. 

|  Shaftsburye,  Manor  of,  29. 

|  Sharlock,  Antony,  116. 

I  Shelley,  46. 

I  Shelley,  Elizabeth,  the  brass  of,  at 
I      Clapham,  13. 
I  Shelley,  Henry,  46. 
'  Shelley,  Johanna,  description  of  the 
brass  of,  at  Warminghurst,  15. 

Shelley,  Mary,  15. 

Shepton,  52. 

Shepton  Beauchamp,  Somerset,  52. 
Shepway,  the  Lathe  of,  189,  note. 
Sherburne,  Bishop,  30,  note. 
Sherllie,  Sir  John,  Kt.,  48. 
Shermanbury,  115. 

Ship,  answers  to  a  claim  for  salvage  of 
!      a,  92. 

j   Shi]),  bill  for  the  claim  of  salvage  for  a, 
88,  91. 

Ship  "  St.  Paul,"  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  93, 

96,  98,  103. 
Ship  "St.  Paul"  called  a  "Snow;" 

definition  of  a  ship  with  two  masts, 

87. 

Shiplake,  185. 
Shiplake,  Hundred  of,  185. 
Shiplake  Jurors,  188. 
Shipley,  114,  115,  116. 
Shirley,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas, 
48. 

Shirley,  Sir  John,  45. 
Shirley,  Thomas,  48. 
Shoreham,  78. 
Shurlie,  John,  28. 
Shurley,  Lady  Dorothy,  48. 
Shurley,  John,  48. 

Shurley,  Sir  John,  inscription  on  the 

tomb  of,  48. 
Sidelsham,  28. 
Sidney,  38. 

"  Silvaticus  "  or  "  Salvagius,"  tenants 

of  the  Braoses,  86. 
Simon  (Abbot),  Kobertsbridge,  241. 
Singleton,  141. 

Singleton  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  145. 
Sith,  Saint  (Osyth),  the  brotherhood  of, 

105,  107,  109. 
Sithe,  Saint,  109. 
Skelton,  Jasper,  102. 
Skinner,  John  the,  192. 
Slaugham,  14,  15,  16,  42,  43,  44. 
Slaughter,  William,  28. 
Slindon  Church,  170. 
Slinfold,  13,  112. 
Slogham,  see  Slaugham. 
Smead,  Mary,  114. 


Smijth,  Sir  Edward,  52. 

Smijth,  Sir  William.  52. 

Smith,  Jane,  31. 

Snelling,  Margaret,  115. 

Somerset  House,  105. 

Sompting,  78,  112. 
I  Sompting  Church,  117,  219. 
i  Sounting,  see  Sompting. 

Southbourne,  239. 

Southborne,  Eastbourne,  206. 

Southdon,  Eastbourne,  202. 
j  South  .Mailing  Church,  167. 

South  Mailing  Church,  a  low  side  win- 
dow at,  248. 

South  Minims,  Middlesex,  1(1. 

South  over,  112. 

Southstoke,  28. 

South wark,  52. 

South  wick,  85. 

Spirkes,  46. 
[  Spithead,  94. 

Springett,  Francis,  49. 

Springett,  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas,  50,  51. 

Springett,  Herbert,  50. 

Springett,  Sir  Thomas,  50,  51. 

Spyrkes,  or  Sparkes,  47. 

Spyrkes  and  Hodescroft,  in  Cuckfyld, 
44. 

Stafford,  Lord  Henry,  32,  note. 
Stamford  Bridge,  65. 
Standen,  Izabell,  116. 
Stansted,  de,  241. 

Stanton  Fitzwarren,  Wilts,  147,  note. 

Stapleton,  Lady,  4,  note. 

Stapley,  Antony,  43. 

Stapultin,  J.,  extract  from  the  will  of, 
105,  109,  110. 

Star  Chamber,  33. 

Starr,  Richard,  113. 

Starr,  Lewes,  51. 

Stasall,  Margaret,  113. 

Steargis,  Ann,  113. 

Stenninge,  or  Steaning,  see  Steyning. 
j  Stephens,  Joseph,  100. 
\  Sterborough,  Lingfield,  10. 

Stevens,  Joseph,  89. 
I  Stevning,  75,  7(5,  77,  78,  85,  111.  112, 

113,  114,  115,  110. 
I  Stbyning  Marriages,  &c,  Di  ring  the 
Commonwealth,  1653  to  1658.  By 
\Y.  Powell  Breach,  11  1-1  Hi. 

Stevning  Market,  112. 

Steyning  Mill,  78. 

Stoat,  George,  116. 

Stockcroffc,  Balcombe,  209. 

Stocket,  Catharine,  1<>. 

Stoke,  28,  31. 

Stoke  D'Abernon,  Surrey,  2. 
Stokenesse,  Manor  of ,  210. 
Stonhouse,  Sir  John,    I . 
Stopham,  !>,  175. 
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Storrington,  And  of  ooine  ai ,  20'.). 
Story,  Robert,  extract  from  the  will  of, 

lor>. 
Stott,  42. 
Btoughton,  2 1<>. 

StOUghton,  Adrian,  31. 

Stoughton,  Aim,  ;;i . 

Btoughton,  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Adrian,  30. 

Stoughton,  Emery  Cranley,  31. 

Stoughton,  Sir  George,  .'11. 

Stoughton  Church,  a  low  side  window 
at,  L68. 

Stratton,  L08. 

Street  Church,  133. 

Strettington,  or  Strethampton,  84. 

Strowdgrene,  in  Kyrford,  29. 

Stumblets,  Battle,  67. 

Sturdy,  W.,  246. 

Summers,  Sarah,  113. 

Sussex  Charters,  Some  Early.  By  J. 
H.  Bound,  M.A.,  75-80.  The  con- 
nection between  Sussex  and  Nor- 
mandy commences  in  the  reign  of 
the  Confessor ;  the  Manor  of  Steyning 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Norman 
monks,  75.  The  Manor  afterwards 
seized  by  Earl  Godwine,  instead  of 
passing  to  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp  ; 
promised  to  the  Abbey  if  victorious 
by  Duke  William  before  the  Con- 
quest, 76.  The  dedication  of  East- 
bourne Church ;  a  remarkable  charter 
of  the  Conqueror  granting  to  the 
monks  Bury-on-Avon  in  considera- 
tion of  the  rents  they  had  lost  at 
Hastings,  77.  A  charter  re  the  settle- 
ment of  a  dispute  between  the  Abbot 
of  Fecamp  and  the  Court  of  Eu  con- 
cerning tolls  at  Winchelsea  and  for 
Hastings  ships  driven  there  by  stress 
of  weather,  78.  The  curious  division 
of  a  catch  of  fish  in  1580,  with  the 


Taby,  Edward,  115. 
Taillefer,  the  Minstrel,  a  deed  of  valour 

done  by,  68. 
Taillour,  John,  108,  109. 
Taillour,  John,  extract  from  the  will 

of,  105. 

Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  230. 
Tangmere,  114. 
Tanner,  Ealph,  the,  199. 
Tarrant  Bushton,  Dorset,  147,  note. 
Tarrant  Bushton  Church,  173. 
Tarring,  114. 
Tarring  Neville,  166. 
Tarring  Neville  Church,  a  low  side 
window  at,  248. 


names  of  iIn'  i k * ( f-  and  boats  then 
used,  7'.).  Charters  in  connection 
wiih  Rye  and  those  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Tr6por1 ,  80.  Families  I hat 
gave  the  names  to  Ilurntmonceux  and 
Burstpierpoint,  81.  The  Tr6por| 
charters  ;  the  Benedict  Lne  A bbey  oj 

St.  .Marl  in  at  Sees  one  of  those  who 

shared  in  the  Norman  spoils  fronj 
Sussex,  H2.  An  early  mention  of 
Kascbourne  ;  a  pension  granted  bjj 
I  he  Bishop  of  ( Ihichester  to  the  Abbey] 
of  St.  Peter  in  consideration  of  the 
poverty  and  high  reputation  of  the 
nuns;  a  grant  of  a  third  of  the  .Manor 
of  North  Mundham  ;  charters  illus- 
trating the  connection  of  the 
"  Albinis "  Earls  of  Arundel  with 
Normandy  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.; 
charters  in  the  Archives  of  La  Main  lie 
relating  to  Boxgrove  Priory,  H'->. 
Strethampton,  a  Manor  of  Boxgrove ; 
the  name  refers  to  the  Boman 
"street"  from  Chichester,  84. 
Charters  relating  to  a  Church  of 
Canons  at  Bramber  and  to  the  Priory 
at  Beeding  ;  also  Steyning,  South - 
wick  and  Portslade,  85.  Charter 
relating  to  the  endowment  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Bramber,  by  William  de 
Braose  ;  and  charters  relating  to  the 
Bape  of  Pevensey,  86. 

Sussex,  Herald's  Visitation  of,  1570,  26 
and  note. 

Sussex,  Visitation  of,  239. 

Sutton,  Seatord,  96. 

Sutton,  Sussex,  246. 

Sutwick,  85. 

Swaine,  John,  102. 

Swaine,  Elizabeth,  93. 

Swaisland  or  Swaisling,  Nicholas,  102. 

Swane,  Joane,  114. 


T. 

Tarring  Neville  Church,  description  of 

the  low  side  window  at,  134,  248. 
Taxatio,  Pope  Nicholas,  23,  note. 
Tayeller,  Elizabeth,  116. 
[     Tayler,  Thomas,  241. 
Taylor,  Annabella,  244. 
Taylor,  Bichard,  244. 
Taylor,  Bev.  Bichard,  244. 
Taylor,  William,  244. 
Taylor,  Sally,  244. 
Telham,  66,  67. 
Telscombe,  141. 
Telscombe  Church,  165. 
:     Telscombe  Church,  description  of  the 
low  side  window  at,  162. 


TENCHBRAI. 
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TURNER. 


Tenchbrai,  Battle  of,  184. 

Terminus  and  Langney  Roads,  East- 
bourne, 203. 

Terry,  Thomas,  115. 

Tester,  William,  101. 

Tetbald,  Robert,  son  of,  82. 

Tewkesbury,  Battle  of,  243. 

Thakeham,  13,  46,  113,  116. 

Thakeham  Church,  242. 

Thayer,  John,  92,  103. 

The  Capture  of  the  Merchant  Ship 
"St.  Paul,"  in  Cuckmere  Bay, 
Sussex,  by  a  French  Privateer  on 
the  21st  May,  1747,  and  the  Re- 
taking of  it,  and  the  Capture  of 
the  Prize  Crew  of  Twenty-three 
French  Sailors,  ky  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Locality.  By  R.  Garraway 
Rice,  F.S.A.,  87,  103.  The  docu- 
ment referring  to  the  capture  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  ;  a  sum  of  £1,000 
paid  by  the  owners  to  the  recaptors  ; 
the  "St.  Paul"  called  a  "Snow;" 
definition  of  the  term,  87.  The 
plaintiff's  or  petitioners  called  the 
"  Orators  ;"  the  Bill  to  recover  the 
reward,  88.  The  address  by  the 
claimants,  91 .  A  second  Bill  respect- 
ing the  reward  ;  the  answer  of  the 
defendant,  92.  The  defendant's 
description  of  the  recapture  of  the 
ship,  with  the  scheme  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prize  money,  93. 
The  schedule  to  which  the  Answer 
refers  ;  the  highest  reward  paid  to 
Charles  Harrison,  who  assisted  as 
Magistrate,  with  the  names  of  the 
other  principal  recipients,  94.  The 
status  of  the  persons  who  engaged  in 
the  recapture ,  95 .  "A  Free  Delay  or 
Letters  of  Manumission ' '  granted  by 
the  Corporation  of  Seaford  in  1728 
to  Thomas  Ferguson,  Mariner,  96. 
A  seizure  by  the  Customs  at  Cuck- 
mere Bay  in  1733,  97.  The  capture 
of  merchant  ships  by  French  priva- 
teers not  of  rare  occurrence  ;  the 
litigation  over  the  distribution  of  the 
prize  money  ;  the  means  of  this  in- 
teresting account  being  known,  98. 
The  schedule  of  the  claims  paid,  99. 

The  Hyde,  Staffordshire,  244. 

Thille,  185. 

Thille,  Jurors  of,  185,  note. 
Thille,  Hundred,  Jurors  of,  LS7. 
Thomas  (Abbot),  Robertsbridge,  241. 
Thomas  (Saint),  of  Canterbury,  150, 
223. 

Thomas,  Saint,  the  Apostle,  223,  note. 
Thomas,  Joan,  24. 
Thomas,  Mary,  114. 
Thomas,  Richard,  193. 


Thorn,  Abbey  of,  247. 

Thornes,  Joanne,  113. 

Thornton,  William,  171. 

Thorpe,  Norfolk,  9.  note. 

Thorpe,  Joan,  wife  of  Sir  Edmund  de,  9. 

Thorpe,  Joan,  description  of  head-dress 

of,  on  brass,  at  Ashwell,  9,  note. 
Tiler,  Elizabeth,  111. 
Tillesworth,  Elizabeth,  33. 
Tillesworth,  William,  33. 
Tillington,  28. 
Tillington  Church,  216. 
Tilly,  Elizabeth,  114. 
Tilly,  Richard,  114. 
Tiltman,  William,  101. 
Tinsley,  37,  46,  47. 
Tishurst,  John,  113. 
Toddington,  82. 
Tolly,  Roberti  de,  192,  19S. 
Tomkins,  Elizabeth,  114. 
Tomson,  Henry,  115. 
Tomson,  Mary,  112. 
Torigny,  Robert  of,  237. 
Tosti,  or  Tostig,  64. 
Totenore,  185. 

Totenore,  Hundred  of,  LSI,  note. 
Totintona,  sec  Toddington. 
Tottenham,  Middlesex,  233. 
Touarn,  Abbey  of,  22  and  note. 
Touarn,  the  Monks  of,  23,  note. 
Towner,  John,  100. 
Towner,  William,  103. 
Townley,  Nicholas,  202. 
Townsend,  Philip,  102. 
Traheron,  Maudelyn,  daughter  of  Bar- 
tholomew, 26. 
Traheron,  Thomas,  31. 
"  Treasure  Trove,"  210. 
Tredcrofts,  21. 

Tredcroft,    Elizabeth,     daughter  of 

Robert,  20. 
Tredcroft,  Robert,  31. 
Treport,  Benedictine  Abbey  of,  81. 
"  Treport,  Cartulaire  de  l'abbave  de  St. 

Michel  du,"  HI. 
Treport  Charters,  82. 
Treport  Charters,  Gerold,  the ' '  dapifer" 

of,  81. 
Tresgoz,  John  de,  7S. 
Treyford  Church,  139. 
Trinity,  ( )xford,  30. 
Triple  Stocks,  212. 
Troarn,  Abbey  of,  82. 
Trotton,  Sussex,  3,  •!,  0. 
Trotton,  Sussex,  the  curliest  known 

brass  effigy  Of  a  lady  at. 
Turges,  Edmund,  21. 
Purges,  Ivhnund,  ordained  bv  Bishop 

Ridley,  21. 
Turges,  William,  21. 
Turner,  John,  1 12. 
Turner,  Richard,  112. 
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WESTMINSTER. 


Turweston,  Bucks,  LO. 

Tweedale,  Marquesses  of,  232,  255. 

Twist,  William,  101. 


i  Tychborn,  Thomas,  21 . 

Tyler,  Wat,  L78. 
1  Tynsley.  In  w 


>rth  and  ( frawley,  48. 


U. 


[Tpperton,  Eastbourne,  191,  101,  195, 
191),  199,  200,  201,  203,  20(5. 

[Tpper  Walthain  Church,  description  of 
the  low  side  window  at,  1  1(5. 


Upper  Waltham,  141. 
CJpwick,  191,  196,  199,  201,  203. 
[Jpwyke,  see  Dpwick. 

Ursins,  .Juvenal  des,  6. 


Vaux,  42. 

Vaux  of  Caterlen,  .'59,  note. 
Vaux  of  Corby,  39,  note. 
Vaux  of  Treder,  39,  note. 
Vaux,  rEdward,  46. 
Vaux,  Elizabeth,  38. 
Vaux,  Rowland,  39. 
Vaux,  Thomas,  38. 
Vearall,  William,  114. 
Verrall,  John,  43. 


Vicars,  Mr.,  48. 
Vinall,  Edward,  101. 
Vinall,  Roger,  112. 
Vinitrow,  29. 
Vinoll,  Edward,  113. 
Virginia,  88. 
Virgoe,  Samuel,  101. 
Vritalis  Ordericus,  73, 


74. 


Von  Brederode,  see  Brederode. 


w. 


Wadhurst,  187. 
Wakehurst,  Elizabeth,  12. 
Walcroftes,  Upmarden,  240,  241. 
Wallkutt,  or  Walker,  Thomas,  103. 
Wallyngfelde,  John  de,  241. 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  40. 
Walter  (Abbot),  Robertsbridge,  241. 
Walter,  William,  28. 
Wandelmestrei,  187,  note. 
Want  way,  Berkshire,  222. 
Warbleton,  83. 

Warbleton  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  139. 
Wardes,  Court  of,  48. 
Wardeyn,  Upper,  Mr.,  22. 
Ware,  Reginald  de,  237. 
Ware,  Roger  de  la,  192,  193,  204,  205. 
Warenne,  William  de,  81. 
Warlingham  Church,  Surrey,  156,  note, 

179. 

Warminghurst,  15. 
Warminghurst  Park,  249. 
Warnham,  116,  242. 
Warnham  Church,  219. 
Warrens,  Earle,  38. 
Washer,  Edward,  112,  115. 
Washer,  John,  116. 
Washer,  Margaret,  112. 
Washington,  112,  114. 
Washington,  Church  of,  85. 
Waterhouse,  Mr.,  42,  45,  46. 
Water  jug,  fourteenth  century,  find  of 
a,  209. 

Watson,  William,  the  marble  monu- 
ment to,  233. 


Watterman,  Elizabeth,  116. 
Watterman,  John,  114. 
Wattersfield,  115. 
Weaver,  Thomas,  the,  192. 
Weld,  Humphery,  34. 
Weld,  Sir  Humphrey,  34. 
Weld,  Sir  John,  34. 
Welle,  Gilbert  atte,  191. 
Wellingham,  198. 
Wendover,  Roger  de,  175. 
Werge,  Thomas,  202. 
Wessex,  68. 

Wessex,  Kingdom  of,  182. 

Westbourne,  238-240. 

West  Chiltington,  242. 

West  Chiltington  Church,  225. 

West  Dean,  97,  101,  102,  195,  197,  244. 

West  Dean  Church,  165,  note. 

West  Dean,  Manor  of,  240. 

Weste,  46. 

Westerham,  245-246. 

West  Firle,  15,  18,  230,  note,  231,  244. 

West  Grinstead,  8,  112,  116. 

West  Grinstead  Church,  220. 

Westham,  106. 

Westhampnet,  130,  note,  141. 

Westhampnet  Church,  description  of 

the  low  side  window  at,  148. 
Westhampnet  Church,  some  curious 

symbolical  signs  at,  150. 
West  Horsley,  Surrey,  221. 
Westhothly,  240. 
Westminster  Abbey,  4,  10. 
Westminster,  Abbot  of,  204. 
Westminster,  the  Recluse  of,  178. 
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YOUNG. 


West  Stoke  Church,  30. 

West  Tarring  Church,  157,  217. 

Weston  Underwood,  Bucks,  35. 

West  Wittering  Church,  229. 

Westwittering,  or  Westringes,  28. 

Wetherall,  Cumberland,  171. 

Whatlington,  66,  72. 

Whin,  Ralfe,  113. 

Whit,  John,  112. 

Whit,  Richard,  112. 

Whitingtone,  Mary,  95. 

Whitingtun,  Mary,  112. 

Whitley,   H.   Michell,   F.G.S.,  on 

Eastholrne  Church  :  Its  Dedication 

and  Gilds,  104-110. 
Whittington,  Elizabeth,  114. 
Whymark,  Henry,  114,  115. 
Whymark,  John,  116. 
Wickhainpton,  Norfolk,  4. 
Wickhom,  Timothy,  113. 
Wikinhoult,  113. 

Wildford,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John,  49, 
50. 

William  (Abbot),  Robertsbridge,  241. 
William,  Count,  son  of  King  Stephen, 
237. 

William  the  Conqueror,  60,  65,  66,  68, 

69,  70,  77,  78,  214. 
Williams,  Henry,  245,  246. 
Willingdon,  185,  194,  195,  196,  197, 

201,  204,  207,  230. 
Willingdon  Church,  165,  note. 
Willingdon,  Hundred  of,  194,  195,  196, 

197. 

Willingdon,  Hundred  of,  extracts  from, 
191. 

Willkins,  Robert,  113. 
Wilman,  Ursula,  46. 
Wilmington,  139,  164. 
Wilmington  Church,  165,  note. 
Wilmington  Church,  a  bas-relief  built 

into  the  external  wall  at,  137. 
Wilmington  Church,  description  of  the 

low  side  window  at,  137. 
Wincestre  Croft,  Battle,  72. 
Winchelsea,  36,  75,  77, 78,  80,  223,  note, 

231. 

Winchelsea,  a  dispute  between  Henry 
I.  and  the  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  re  the 
tolls  of,  78. 

Winchelsea,  Old,  78. 

Winchester  Cathedral,  162,  note,  221. 

Winchester  Charter,  238. 

Winchester  College  Chapel,  170. 


Winchester,  Mary.  111. 

Winchfeild,  Southampton,  216. 

Winefride,  Saint,  221. 

Winsom,  Richard,  L13. 

Winter,  John,  102. 

Winter,  Samuel,  101. 

Winterton,  Edw.,  2nd  Karl.  245. 

Wisborough  Green,  36. 

Wiston,  48,  113,  114,  115,  116. 

Witchingham  Church,  Norfolk,  221. 

Wivelsfield,  42,  43,  111. 

Wilvelsfield  Church,  a  low  side  window 

at,  156. 
Wolbarrowe,  46. 

Wolborough,  in  Worth  and  Crawley, 
43. 

Wolborowe,  Manor  of,  44,  hi. 

Wood,  Charles,  101 . 

Wood,  Richard  A.,  28,  note. 

Wood,  Tobias,  12. 

Woode,  42  and  note. 

Woodhams,  Walter,  102. 

Woodmancoat,  114,  116. 

Woods,  Susanna,  113. 

Woolbarrowe,  47. 

Wooldridge,  Joane,  113. 

Woolgar,  George,  93,  101. 

Woolgar,  or  Woolger,  John,  90,  101 

Woolgar,  Thomas,  90,  91,  101. 

Woolger,  Mary,  116. 

Woolger,  Richard,  163. 

Woolvin,  John,  112. 

Worcester,  Florence  of,  59. 

Worge  and  Collier,  arms  of.  234, 

Worge,  George,  234. 

Worge,  Thomas,  231,  note. 

Wormedale,  John  de,  241. 

Wormsdale,  John  de,  211. 

Worsley,  42. 

Worth ,'43  ,  46,  47,  112. 

Worth,  Forest  of,  213. 

Worthing,  112. 

Wulfric,  Saint,  175. 

Wych,  Saint  Richard  de  la,  L75. 

Wyke,    Richard   de    la,    Bishop  of 
Chichester,  107. 

Wylendon,  see  Willingdon. 

Wyndham,  Anne,  52. 

Wyndham,  John,  52. 
i  Wythens  Family,  arms  of  the,  222. 
;  Wythines,  John,  Dean  of  Battle,  the 
brass  of,  233. 

Wy  thins,  Dr.,  a  former  Dean  of  Battle, 
I  222. 


Y. 

Yarbesdon,  Eastbourne,  202.  ,  York,  212. 

Yntching,  John,  203.  Young,  Barbara,  i 

Yonge,  Robert,  28.  1  Young,  John,  101 
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